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SHORT CHAPTERS 


I. 
Constitutionality. 

Iv is never to be lamented when men 
are driven to search into the foundation of 
the commonwealth ; as it is necessary for 
the conduct of life that the divine and ab- 
stract principles of virtue should have a 


conscious existence in the intellect, and 
should be frequently agitated and discuss- 
ed; so, if we intend to maintain in their 
original purity and force, those ideas of 
authority, of right, and of obedience, upon 
which all government is founded, we must 
often reflect, and induce others to reflect 
upon them, in their simplicity. It is ne- 
cessary to revive and fortify the spirit of 
the Constitution by frequent recurrence to 
the rights and opinions upon which it 
rests ; tracing these to their principles, and 
casting an historic glance upon those con- 
ditions of society—those exigencies of hu- 
manity—from which they took their rise, 
and through which they became appa- 
rent; rights, in our own case, derived 
from a recognition of the imperious neces- 
sity of freedom to the full development of 
our nature ; principles, grounded in human 
nature, tested by the experience of all 
time, and suggested as rules of legislation 
from an observation of the evils that arose 
upon their absence. Ours is not an hypo- 
thetical government ; it was not erected 
upon an imaginary basis ; the first fibres of 
its roots can be traced backward into the 
darkness of primeval liberty ; its growth 
has been gradual through many centuries. 
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ON PUBLIC ECONOMY. 


It arrived only at its perfect and full de- 
velopment within the last few ages, and 
stands immoveable, by the accumulated 
strength of all its past existence. It came 
into perfect being, not by revolution, not 
by a change of principles, but by the na- 
tive force of an internal life, which impell- 
ed it to throw off a foreign incumbrance, 
and stand free in the vigor of independ- 
ant youth. It is a government of princi- 
ples, not of prescription, nor of forms. 
Its traditional forms are few; it did not 
come down to us loaded with the corrupt- 
ions of former ages, to be maintained by 
the timid and condemned by the wise. 

It is a government of necessity ; it arose 
from necessity, and exists by necessity ; it 
is therefore not subvertible while its moral 
conditions exist. But the necessity which 
gave it birth is not that with which the 
mathematics are conversant, nor the wants 
and desires of the grosser nature of man. 
The necessity with which our laws are in 
accordance is of a moral nature, and can be 
found only in the operation of moral causes. 

In the course of history, philosophers 
observe series of events signifying the ex- 
istence and operation of certain divine and 
moral laws, by which the superior destiny 
of man is distinguished above his physical 
and sensuous destiny. Governments 
founded like ours upon a recognition of 
of justice, of faith, of beneficence, of hon- 
or, of liberty and of constancy, are imper- 
ishable governments; and die only with 
the races which gave birth to them. 
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All other governments are liable to re- 
volution, and to one or both of the 
fruits of revolution, the despotism of a 
multitude or the despotism of an indi- 
vidual. 

If we fall then into either of these ex- 
tremes, it must be when the great majority 
of those who study the wants of the peo- 
ple, and act for them in the business of 
legislation, become so far blinded to the 
moral necessities of those whose opinions 
they guide and influence, as to substitute 
for them scientific theories, the dreams of 
humanitarianism, or the schemes of their 
own ambition. Fortunately for us, the 
number of such citizens is so great, and 
their equality of will so level to the free- 
dom of all, there is little danger but 
that all things shall long continue as they 
are. 

It is necessary to resort to the original 
grounds of our government, not only when 
we propose any alteration in its frame- 
work, but whenever the lawfulness of 
new measures is contested, upon the argu- 
ment that they are not specifically sanc- 
tioned by the language of the Constitu- 
tion. A measure once contested upon 
that argument will be always contested, 
and will remain undecided ; majorities 
cannot decide upon the sense of the Con- 
stitution ; since neither principles nor fun- 
damental laws are established by majori- 
ties. New measures, therefore, not clearly 
unconstitutional, and of which the consti- 
tutionality or its contrary, remain in per- 
petual uncertainty and agitation, even in 
courts of law, must be adopted or rejected 
by the representatives of the people, by 
mere majorities ; not by forced construc- 
tion, since that is met by counter con- 
struction ; nor, except for the clear con- 
struction of a Jaw, or the showing of the 
spirit of a law, can such questions be re- 
ferred to the supreme judiciary of the na- 
tion. Judgment is of no party, and makes 
no laws; nor does it impose measures or 
recommend policies. Neither laws, nor 
forced constructions of laws, establishing 
principles of national economy or policy, 
can ever emanate from tribunals appointed 
by the Executive. Under the weight of 
such responsibilities the highest court of 
justice would lose its character, and be- 
come an instrument of faction or of ex- 
ecutive usurpation. Inspired by a right 


sense of its own character, and attributes, 
and duty, the Supreme Court will declare 
its own incompetency to enact laws or 
construct policies. It will say to those 
legislators who attempt to impose their 
own duties upon its shoulders, “ You 
alone are competent to this decision ; it is 
not for us to express the will of the peo- 
ple, or to regulate the public economy. 
Where there is law, either evident or to 
be liberally or morally constructed, we can 
yoint it out or construct it, but we cannot 
make it. When the law is clear and the 
application difficult we will aid you; but 
when the law does not exist, you must 
look for its grounds in the genius of the 
people and the necessity of the times, and 
not in our precedents. 

Nor can the authority of the Executive 
be appealed to for the construction of con- 
stitutional law. In cases where neither 
law nor precedent can serve as guides, the 
Executive must indeed consult the spirit 
of the nation; but should that system be 
pursued—into which of late we have too 
much fallen—the electing of a president 
for the declared purpose of enforcing con- 
tested constructions of the Constitution, 
the day must come when all law shall lie 
at the mercy of executive construction ; 
and the executive of to-day must become 
in that event the source of all power, un- 
til, after a period of four years, its author- 
ity is annihilated by another executive. 
By allowing the opinion of an executive 
to have any weight beside that which 
the character of worth and wisdom may 
bring with it, we admit the existence of 
a new legislative power, not recognized 
by the Constitution ; a legislative power 
which lessens with its increase the eflicacy 
of regular legislation, and which must, 
eventually, absorb everything to itself. 
True it is, the Executive has been entrust- 
ed with a power of forbidding a hasty and 
clearly unconstitutional legislation ; but 
this power was given to the Executive, not 
as a law-making, but only as a regulative 
function. Legislative bodies may move 
precipitately, and illegally, since even their 
existence and conduct is limited by th 
supreme law of the land; nor are they 
free themselves from an ambition which 
leads them continually to encroach upon 
the functions of other members of the sys- 
tem. It is necessary that every member 
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of a constitutional government should be 
armed with a power of resistence sufli- 
cient for its own preservation; nor do 
those powers which have been granted by 
the Constitution to each member of the 
government, exceed what is necessary to 
their independent existence. There could 
hardly, nevertheless, be observed a more 
fatal symptom, either in the conduct of a 
government or of a party, than a disposi- 
tion manifested by them to allow the en- 
croachment of executive upon judicial or 
legislative power. As it would be impos- 
sible to over-estimate the dangers which 
might follow upon an absorption of the 
power of the government by the legisla- 
tive body, aiming at its own aggrandize- 
ment and the diminution of executive and 
judicial responsibility, so it would be 
equally impossible to overrate the perils, 
not only to State liberties, but even to in- 
dividual rights, from the repeated election 
of a president, chosen, not for the admin- 
istration of the laws, but for enforcing 
new and partial constructions of those laws. 

When, therefore, we are called upon to 
examine the merits of new measures, 
either of public economy or of national 
enterprise, we must withdraw ourselves 
from the atmosphere of interest ; we must 
endeavor to place ourselves in sympathy 
with the genius and spirit of the nation. 
If the Constitution is silent or obscure 
upon a point of authority or competency, 
and we are pressed for a decision, there 
remains no other course but to go back to 
our origin, and from that to trace the rise 
of our polity; to observe what courses 
have led to aggrandizement, to peace, and 
prosperity, regarding always the funda- 
mental laws as barriers and limits within 
which we are free to act, in all cases, as 
it may seem best for the nation. The 
Constitution does not provide for nor 
establish a system of political economy ; 
it neither sustains nor forbids a tariff or a 
free trade, a bank or a sub-treasury, the 
annexation of a State, or the extension of 
public aid to national enterprises. It 
does not forbid the establishment of 
slavery in new territories, nor does it 
command such an establishment. All 
questions of this nature creating parties, 
whose majorities change from year to 
year, and whose opinions vary, as passion 
and enthusiasm and interest compel, must 





be inevitably referred for a decision to the 
well-ascertained opinion of the day. 

For the formation of our own opinions, 
we must go back to first principles, as we 
may suppose them to have lain in the 
minds of our founders; and deduce, as 
they deduced, opinions of the propriety 
or impropriety of what is proposed. Let 
this be done by each succeeding genera- 
tion, and there will arise in time, out of the 
united arguments and experience of many 
succeeding generations, a system of polity 
filling out the original design of our 
founders, extending the power of the 
Constitution where it is inoperative, inter- 
preting its silence, and, in fine, executing 
its intention in its own peculiar spirit. 

Had the fathers inserted in that instru- 
ment any clause that might confer upon 
the general government, the power of 
engaging in works of prospective im- 
provement, it would have exceeded its 
intention, and have incurred the danger 
of violation by encroaching upon the 
changeable sphere of opinion. 

If a class of powers had been given by 
it, under the general head of progress and 
improvement, authorizing Congress to ap- 


propriate funds for scientific expeditions, 


for the planting of colonies, for the con- 
struction of telegraphs, for the establish- 
ment of colleges and schools of science, 
for architectural outlay, for national roads, 
for the protection of commerce; if a 
clause had been inserted in the Consti- 
tution providing for works intended to 
increase the value of public lands, by 
railroads opening the western territories, 
by the construction of harbors for the aug- 
mentation of trade, by naval expeditions 
to extend our commerce in the southern 
and eastern seas ; had these powers been 
directly conferred, together with an in- 
junction upon congress to protect our 
agriculture and our manufactures by tar- 
iffs, to collect the dues of government in 
silver and gold, and to establish some 
particular form of bank or treasury, it 
would not have the force, encumbered 
with such details, that it now has, as a 
body of fundamental law, fixing the 
framework merely, and unchangeable 
powers of the government ; leaving to the 
majority of the nation to determine for 
itself, from time to time, what works it will 
engage in, and what economy it will use. 
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We conceive that the great error of our 
politics has thus far lain in a continual 
reference to the Constitution for decisions 
in cases of mere expediency and policy, 
not contemplated by that instrument. 
Fundamental laws cannot be established, 
or rather, will not stand, if they are made 
to specify what shall, or shall not be done, 
in the detail of national economy. They 
do not point out the aims, they do not 
designate the purposes, the objects, but 
show only the right and wrong, the rules, 
and fixed forms of public conduct. I am 
not assisted by the moral law in resolving 
whether to engage in commerce or in 
manufacture; nor can the laws of the 
land determine whether the people shall 
become farmers or artisans. That is a bar- 
barous and unrefined minuteness in a State 
constitution, which regulates the method 
of its treasury, the extent of its territory, 
or the shape or extent of its taxation. It 
is, perhaps, the most striking instance of 
human wisdom upon record, that our found- 
ers carefully abstained from even nam- 
ing what is transient in government, and 
that they Iwjroduced into that instrument 
such things only as must always be ob- 
served while the nation continues to be a 
republic. 

In another view, and for other reasons, 
we are to rejoice that we have a Constitu- 
tion so liberal and so reserved. Tad any 
particular line of policy been recom- 
mended as beneficial by the fathers, and 
the recommendation clothed in the solemn 
and authoritative language of law, it 
would have given an unnatural force in 
that direction; it would have given one 
party too great an advantage over its 
opposite. Had it been a recommendation 
to engage in enterprises of improvement, 
our strong overruling tendency toward 
new and splendid achievements would 
have swept us like a torrent to our ruin. 
With the Constitution clearly for us, that 
tendency would have been irresistible. 
We have seen how far we may be led 
toward ruin by a misstep in negotiation ; 
and, from this single instance, we may 
judge into what excesses we may yet be 
plunged by a legislature acting under 
arbitrary constructions of the Constitu- 
tion; and if forced construction, even, 
have this power, what might we not have 
to fear from a general precept, advising to 








extend aid to every species of enterprise 
that seemed likely to increase the wealth 
of the nation. We should, therefore, be 
the last to advise any alteration or 
amendment of the fundamental law ; we 
would not, with President Monroe, re- 
commend that a general sanction of the 
policy of internal improvements be incor- 
porated in the Constitution, since that 
would be to make law the slave, instead of 
the guide and master of opinion; and 
would be a step toward alteration and 
decline. It must be reckoned among the 
dangers to which the State is always 
liable, engaging too far, or in too great 
a number of enterprises. We prefer to 
draw all arguments for expenditure from 
its evident necessity and propriety, and 
not from any amendments which ourselves 
have procured to the Constitution. 

We do not wish to tamper with that 
venerable instrument. It would be a pre- 
cedent full of danger and ill omen. 

If there be a point of policy upon which 
Considerate men of all parties will agree, 
it is on this of the inviolability of the Con- 
stitution. 

Ours is not yet a prescriptive Consti- 
tution, “whose sole authority is, that it 
has existed time out of mind.” Ata 
moment of our history when the equal 
necessity of an union of all the citizens, 
and the preservation of State liberties be- 
came intensely apparent, it sprang into 
life (almost perfect in its form) from the 
brain of wisdom—a wisdom which, tak- 
ing into view all the circumstances of 
the time, and being itself personally, a 
part of those circumstances, took the mid- 
dle results of all—a method which left 
everything incomplete in the detail, and 
gave only the forms and generalities ; not 
pretending to recommend particular poli- 
cies, but providing against the influence of 
any one bias, interest or policy, whose ex- 
cess might weaken the system of the 
whole. This form, impressed upon the 
government, and upon the nation at its 
birth, when a vigorous life presided in it, 
cannot, without great danger, be altered 
or disturbed, as its provisions were the 
results of a deliberation, not upon any 
transient circumstances and necessities, but 
upon those which are fixed and lasting ; 
it can be altered and amended only by a 
wisdom, equal to that which constructed 
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it, in a position of equal dignity, and with 
an equal moderation, calmness, and unan- 
imity. But in discussing the system of 
our national economy, on the other hand, 
we have to consider the exigency of the 
time only—the wants, desires and aspira- 
tions of the age—the particular benefit or 
injury balanced against the general inter- 
est. All this we have to consider in the 
light of that system of polity which has 
been established by the experience of our 
predecessors, 

It was not possible, in the nature of 
things, for the fathers to have specified all 
and every power of the general govern- 
ment, to the exclusion of all others not 
named by them, but nevertheless neces- 
sary to the existence and prosperity of the 
nation. It might become proper, in a 
moment of extreme necessity, for the peo- 
ple, acting through their representatives, 
to invest the President with a dictatorial 
power. It might become necessary for 
the same body, as the immediate agents 
and defenders of private liberty, to assume 
for themselves a certain executive authori- 
ty. It might become necessary for the 
general government to suffer for a while 
unlawful encroachments upon its own au- 
thority. It might be deemed expedient 
to allow that clause of the Constitution 
which “guaranties a republican govern- 
ment” to every State of this Union, or, in 
other words, to every citizen of this nation ; 
to rest unapplied, where it seemed proper 
for the peace of all concerned, that cer- 
tain men, or bodies of men, should exclude 
themselves from the privileges of free- 
men. Many cases will arise where a para- 
mount necessity will supercede that in- 
ferior necessity which gives its ordinary 
form and power to the government; nor 
could the fathers have foreseen and pro- 
vided for that vast increase of territory 
which has raised the Union to the rank of an 
imperial power, and has given us a domin- 
ion, and may yet farther extend that do- 
minion over nations incapable of free insti- 
tutions, 

Still less could they have foreseen by 
what courses, in particular ages, the wealth 
of the nation might be increased. 

When, therefore, we have examined the 
powers of the general government, and 
have not been able to discover among 
them any clauses authorizing the appro- 





priation of public moneys to the improve- 
ment of national harbors, to the removal 
of snags from rivers, to the construction 
of telegraphs or national railroads, we are 
not, therefore, to conclude, that these 
measures are unconstitutional, nor are we to 
ask, with President Monroe, for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution authorizing such 
appropriations. We are to inquire only 
whether the government was established 
with full powers to do all that is required 
for the common good of all, and for the 
common weal ; and next, are we to satisfy 
ourselves that the measures proposed 
are enterprises of national benefit, and 
of a magnitude exceeding the power of 
any individual, or of a State, to accomplish. 

Nor will it be a sufficient objection to 
any such measure, that its benefits will 
not be immediately felt, in an equal de- 
gree, over all parts of the Union. A rail- 
road connecting New Mexico with the 
Southern States might indeed, be esteemed 
an enterprise of much greater benefit to 
the southern than to the northern mem- 
bers of the Union. 

A series of harbors along the northern 
frontier might increase the trade of the 
North and West, while it conferred only < 
partial and remote advantage upon the 
South. Appropriations for improvements 
must be equitably distributed with a pro- 
per regard to the commerce, the agricul- 
ture, and the defense of every part of the 
Union. ‘The farmer cannot, at once, and 
by one vast outlay, bring every acre of 
his farm to that high perfection which 
it will attain in time, after many years 
of a divided and distributed care. Nor 
can he, by a thin and feeble manuring of 
the whole, through successive seasons, 
produce that desired fertility which he 
may communicate by confining his outlay 
and his labor for a time to separate por- 
tions, 

Il. 


The Senate. 


The house represents the people; in 
number, and in aggregate as individuals, 
and asanation. Certain persons are per- 
mitted by law, under certain restrictions, 
to select the members of the House. 
These persons so permitted, and under 
such restrictions, (i. e. voters,) represent 
the interests of families, individuals, busi- 
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nesses, partnerships, i. e. the aggregate 
interests of the entire nation, taken by 
villages, towns, and cities, being thus re- 
presented in the House. 

The Senate, on the other hand, seems 
to represent organized and established 
forms of power, and not merely bodies of 
contending interests. In the House of 
Lords we see represented the church, the 
judiciary establishment, and the great 
families ; promotions to lordships being 
chiefly for the maintenance of the ancient 
orders. The legal lords, the clerical lords, 
and the social lords make up the body of 
that House. They represent the great 
powers, established in perpetuity by tra- 
dition and usage over the heads of the 
people. Formerly, we find the separate 
governments, the dukedoms, earldoms, 
marches, and counties represented there. 
In the Senate, as in the House of Lords, 
powers established in perpetuity, name- 
ly, State sovereignties, are represented ; 
and we see, too, that the Senate is the 
conservative body, and preserves the an- 
cient liberties of States, as the House of 
Lords does the ancient feudalities, from 
popular and executive desecration. The 
State sovereignties stand in our govern- 
ment in place of lords of families, lords of 
church, and law lords. 

An election of Senators by popular 
choice would break down the whole sys- 
tem, and for a government of State sover- 
eignties give us a mere tug of parties. 
The Senate would connive with the House; 
senators and representatives elected on the 
same ticket, and answerable to the same 
constituents, would act as one body, and 
the Senate itself prove only a useless in- 
cumbrance. 

The ground of aristocracy is privilege, 
the greatest privilege is the power of legis- 
lating for one’s self and for one’s family ; 
there is, therefore, not the least tincture 
of aristocracy in the Senate of the Union ; 
for there is no privilege. 
the Union, though superior in dignity, 
yet recedes as far as possible from aristoc- 
racy in being the defender of State liber- 
ties against both representative and execu- 
tive encroachments. It is the duty of the 
senator to consider the interests of the 
government which he represents. The 
senator of a State legislature is elevated 
only in his grade and respectability, above 


The Senate of 





a State representative ; but asenator of the 
Union represents not so much a people, as 
a system of government, an organization ; 
his function is strictly conservative ; he js 
bound to defend at every point the sove- 
reignty which he represents. The inter- 
ests of the State from which he comes 
are to be defended by him against the en- 
croaching interests of other States. To 
the Senate, perhaps, we owe the existence 
of the State sovereignties, perhaps the 
existence of the Union. In every State 
there is a governing body, a class of able 
and efficient men, who draw to themselves 
by merit, by property, by ability, and the 
arts of popularity, all the offices of govern- 
ment. These men, from motives either of 
interest, of ambition or of patriotism, make 
state affairs their proper care. They are the 
guides, the advisers, and defenders for the 
time of the people, while the people respect 
them. ‘They ascertain the desires of the 
people, ascertain or imagine for them, 
their wants and wrongs, and originate for 
them all laws and measures of redress. 
They originated popular constitutions, and 
they advise or flatter, or persuade the 
people, that they are good and suit- 
able. These constitutions establish certain 
offices and functions to be filled by men 
who make politics and offices their busi- 
ness. ‘These constitutions appoint also 
certain citizens to a certain inferior func- 
tion (from which such persons only are 
excluded by law, as are deemed unfit,) 
namely, the function of voting or electing 
certain persons to fill the higher offices, 
or in other words, to exercise more respon- 
sible functions, than those of a voter o1 
elector. The system of the higher offices 
of a State, being a body of functionaries 
appointed for the welfare of a particular 
portion or division of the whole people, 
and having the entire control over the 
internal and domestic economy of that 
portion or State, constitutes a perpetual 
corporation, with a peculiar interest, a 
peculiar prejudice, and a peculiar pride 
This power, or system of powers in 
each State, represents interests often ad- 
verse, and even hostile to those of othe: 
States; it is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary, that in the general system of the 
government these State interests and rights 
should receive a full and powerful repre- 





sentation, lest in course of time they should 
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be neglected and forgotten; and, exaspe- 
rated by contempt, should draw off the 
masses from their allegiance to the govern- 
ment of the whole. It need not, therefore 
excite our surprise, if we hear senators 
defending with vehemence the institutions 
of the States of whose politics and cus- 
toms they are the representatives. While 
these polities and customs exist in a 
State, the senator is bound by every 
law of honor and of duty to defend 
them against aggression. And, how- 
ever much he may “lament their existence, 
he must not allow them to be interfered 
with, by strangers, or even v ilified without 
defense. Noris the senator less bound by 
virtue of his office to prevent inequitable ap- 
propriations of the public means. Should 
it appear to him, that an unjust preference 
had been given to the citizens, or to the 
government of one State over another, or 
to one section of country over another, it 
is his peculiar duty to prevent such unjust 
appropriations, in as much as he repre- 
sents a body to whose care the dignity 
and property of his State had been en- 
trusted. But, while the senator must be 
continually on the watch for the interests 
and the dignity of his State, there is no 
reason why he should apply to every 
measure which he thinks unjust, the test of 
unconstitutionality. Many measures may be 
be unjust, and yet constitutional. It m: ay 
be unjust to forbid the introduction of 
slavery into a new territory, and it may 
be at the same time constitutional. The 
improvement of the Mississippi river may 
be a great hardship to the Eastern States, 
but the Eastern States will never oppose 
such improvements, on the ground that 
they are unconstitutional. Southern sena- 
tors may oppose the appropriation of 
money for the protection of maritime com- 
merce, by ships of war, and naval expedi- 
tions ; they may even oppose the opening 
of national harbors for a commerce and 
revenue upon the Northern lakes, but 
they are not obliged to account for this 
Opposition by a constructive unconstitu- 
tionality set up ¢ against these measures 


ill. 
Political Economy. 


The occupations of a civilized people, 
divide very naturally into several kinds, 
represented in the primeval States of the 








Old World, by as many political castes or 
orders. Although the division of a peo- 
ple by castes, is no longer tolerated, and 
an individual my occupy successively and 
without disgrace, all stations in society, 
still the occupations themselves remain as 
they were founded by nature. They have 
each their peculiar genius and necessities, 
and it rarely, if ever happens, that the 
same person excels, or is successful in all. 

The first and most remarkable occupa- 
tion is that of instructors and schoolmas- 
ters, of every rank and degree, from the 
good dame who teaches children the A, 
B, C, to the great savan who developes 
the mysteries of life, and the harmony of 
the heavenly spheres. The importance of 
this order of persons to the State need not 
be dwelt upon. They are not the least 
influential body in the present condition of 
society. They include also, philosophers 
and metaphysicians. 

The next who attract our attention are 
those who cultivate and : appeal to the 
imagination and the feelings, including all 
that are employed in the offices of worship 
and religious instruction. ‘These include 
also, professed poets, and inventors of fic- 
tion, and all whose occupation is to affect 
the moral nature through the imaginative 
faculty. The highest enthusiasm of reli- 
gion indulge § in the poetical form, and the 
teachings of religion are oftener conveyed 
by figures, sy mbols, and parables, than by 
direct proof; so that it becomes nece ssary 
to place the occupation of priest, clergy- 
man, and man of letters, under one head : 
and in the greatest examples they are 
united in one; the literature of some na- 
tions, that of the Hebrews for instance, is 
exclusively religious. Artists are also of 
this order; and in the political system of 
Egypt, we find the priests, artists, poets, 
and architects, included in one caste, called 
the Sacred Order. 

Next in order we notice the artisans, 
mechanics, and men of business, (who are 
also the most numerous, in the present 
system of society,) including all who prac- 
tice any art or handicraft for the physical 
comforts of man. This order includes man- 
ufacturers, seamen, agriculturists, gar- 
deners, inventors, bankers, tradesmen, mer- 
chants, negotiators, agents, and those who 
are devoted wholly to the care or owner- 
ship of any species of property, or to con- 
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struction in the arts of peace; under this 
division it is also necessary to include states- 
men and those who manage affairs of 
public economy. Statesmen, as affairs now 
are, seem to be merely the great business 
men of the country, who assist or who 
impair manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce. 

The fourth class of occupations is that 
of military and police, and all that is con- 
cerned in the private and public defense, 
whether of life or property. The courts 
of law, with all that belongs to them, fall 
under this head, as well as the army, 
navy, and all those dangerous services, 
which require the arts of defense, offense 
and inquisition. At the head of those 
stand the greater offices of the land and 
of the military state. 

Last in order we have domestic offices 
of every kind, from the service of the 
kitchen, to the offices of the public health, 
or command ofa royal household. Those 
whose example governs the manners, 
customs, and fashions, of society, and who 
exercise a merely social influence, stand 
first in this rank. 

Although, in the general idea of human 
nature, every human being is regarded as 
containing all the knowledge and capacity 
for the exercise of every occupation of 
every order, yet, in practice it happens 
that individuals are engaged permanently 
or for the time, in but one occupation, as 
of science, worship, business, police, or 
social duty. The castes always exist; 
though their members are continually 
changing. 

Though it might be justly regarded as an 
injurious and impossible attempt to class 
men by their occupations, every man being 
capable in his nature, unless his mind be 
abortive or deformed, of exercising all 
the occupations, yet, it can do no harm 
to regard these occupations themselves 
as fixed, and as having each a certain 
character and value when compared with 
others. The most intense admirer of equality 
prefers the occupation of a sage, in whom 
the philosopher and the poet are combined, 
or that of a hero who unites the warrior 
with the patriot in himself; or that of the 
statesman who sees his own in _ his 
country’s prosperity; to that of a sutler 
or fisherman. The mun indeed is neither 
statesman, sutler, or fisherman ; his occu- 
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pation is accidental, and he may leave it 
to-morrow ; all that we ask of the man, is 
that he shall not engage in a business for 
which he is incompetent, or remain in any 
occupation too great or too heavy for his 
abilities. The opinion of castes and ranks, 
by which a person is confounded with his 
occupation; and by that treatment de- 
graded into a machine, to the total sacri- 
fice of his liberty, is not to be tolerated, 
even in idea; and it is certainly better 
that men should exercise several trades, as 
is commonly done in New England, than 
lose their liberty by an hereditary devotion 
to one. It is necessary to the free and 
manly character, that it should have tasted 
several kinds of life; enough at least to 
know their pains and their pleasures, their 
advantages and disadvantages ; and if we 
meet with a man who has experience in 
agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
affairs, we are apt to value him above one 
who knows only one of these. It is this 
versatility of intellect that distinguishes a 
free from a stupid and slavish people ; and 
in this Americans take the greatest. pride. 

After enumerating all the occupations, 
and observing in what forms human in- 
dustry is obliged to develope itself, and 
after admitting that a complete and per- 
fect man, or family of men, would be mas- 
ters of all occupations and conditions, at 
least in their principles, our natural pride 
leads us a step further, and we say, that 
nations also, should be complete and per- 
fect, and should take care to have all the 
occupations well and ably exercised by 
their own citizens, A nation should scorn 
to become a mere herd of shepherds, or 
tribe of artisans ; it should not narrow its 
ability to the exercise of any one art, trade 
or business, but should fill out the circle 
of industry and make itself the complete 
and perfect representative of humanity. 
Its ambition should be broad and liberal. 
It should desire that all its energies attain 
a full development. 

In all civilized nations, the occupation 
of a learned man, or teacher, has been 
held superior in importance and reputation 
to all others. For, of this order of occu- 
pations, the lowest grade is more reputa- 
ble than the lowest of any other, as the 
dame schoolmistress is a person of more 
trust than the ordinary domestic, or than 
any other in the inferior occupations of 
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life. So, also, the complete savan, such 
for example as we have in modern times 
in the person of a Humboldt, or a Cuvier, 
istof the first repute ; not excelled in his 
occupation—which is that recommended 
by Lord Bacon as the best a wise man 
can engage in—by any, however eminent, 
of the other orders. The contempt that 
falls upon such teachers as remain in the 
vulgar routine of schooling and flogging, 
is itself a proof of the superior import- 
ance of the teacher’s office; the mass of 
men regard it with a mysterious respect, 
and despise the tutor by comparison with 
his business. 

We run little risk of contradiction in 
saying, that this caste of occupations are 
by far the most important and valuable 
that can employ a reasonable being ; and 
that a citizen who feels a proper pride and 
enthusiasm for his nation, will protect and 
favor, in every way, the office of the teach- 
er and the man of science. 

The most important office, in the king- 
doms and republics of the Old World is 
that of minister of public instruction, and 
the most perfect instrument of good gov- 
ernment and progress is the system of 
schools. Our State governments are in- 
complete, while they remain without a 
beaureau of education; the commission to 
be chosen out of the best men of the State, 
and commanded by the people to observe 
such care in erecting a system of educa- 
tion for their children, as if the fate of 
the Republic depended chiefly upon their 
wisdom and integrity. 

The creative, conservative, and beneficent 
energy of a popular State, discovers itself 
innothing more than in the education of 
youth. By schools the youth of the coun- 
try are bound together and nationalized. 
Asa part of our polity for the fusing to- 
gether and organizing of the incongenial 
elements of our society, schools are evi- 
dently the most effectual. But creation is 
not the sole function of a beneficent pow- 
er; protection and conservation to all in- 
terests, to life and liberty, to health, and 
to free opinion, to industry and genius, is 
equally a fundamental duty of govern- 
ment; more especially in a government 
like ours, conducted under the eye and 
influence of the people themselves, and 
subject to their approval or condemnation. 
“A political society is a moral person,” 





with all the rights and powers of freedom 
and wisdom. Self-preservation is its first 
law, and to sustain and protect itself a 
first necessity. The whole system of a 
free government is founded on the neces- 
sity of protection and self sustentation. It 
is therefore the obvious duty of the peo- 
ple, not only to favor the education of 
youth, but to protect them from corrupt- 
ing influences; for if it is necessary that 
they be well educated, and converted into 
good citizens, it is also necessary to protect 
them against evil education, and against 
such influences as will make them bad or 
discontented citizens. The purpose of 
education being to render the mind of the 
nation, if we may so speak, free and com- 
plete within itself, producing all know!- 
edge and inventions within itself, and re- 
lying upon itself for direction and guide- 
ance in the study of nature, and of the 
works of human and inspired intelligence. 
A people to whom the occupations of the 
scholar and of the savan are a mystery 
and a wonder, or which does not produce 
within itself both scholars and men of 
science, will as tenderly be led by the nose 
as asses are. Such a half-educated peo- 
ple endued with a natural, unfed desire of 
knowledge, may be so inveiyled and rob- 
bed of their common sense, by ingenious 
foreigners, that they will surrender up their 
very purses and business to foreigners, un- 
der the persuasion of a mere theory. 

The people being in the strictest sense, 
a moral person—seeing that from them 
emanates the constitution of the State— 
which is a formal expression of universal 
justice, as they understand it, and which 
is one in essence with the law of nations 
and the law of conscience, have rightfully 
invested their government with a two-fold 
power, namely that of protection, and 
that of beneficent aid and creation. They 
provide in their laws, not only for conser- 
vation of the existing order of things, 
against which it is treasonable to conspire, 
but for the good of future generations, by 
the establishment of schools and the con- 
struction of harbors, roads, and public 
works. Setting aside all controversy about 
the powers of the general government, in 
regard to works of internal improvement, 
neither the right or duty of the State gov- 
ernments to provide such works, or that 
of cities, towns and villages, to erect build- 
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ings, and make roads for public purposes, 
has ever been contested. Government 
is really invested with a prospective and 
creative as well as a protective and con- 
servative power. 

Could it be shown, for example, that 
in time of war certain persons maintained 
an encouraging correspondence with the 
enemy, or that in time of peace certain 
persons were engaged in exciting revolt, 
the protective and conservative power may 
be employed to stop them. Or could it 
be shown that the inhabitants of a State 
were about to establish a hierarchy, and 
abolish the republican forms, the conser- 
vative power of the higher government 
may forbid them. In all its functions the 
State represents the moral person, exclud- 
ing all that is individual or partial, when 
it looks toward the citizen, and admitting 
all that is individual and partial when it 
looks towards other nations. 

The first exercise of the beneficent 
powers of government, which we consid- 
ered, was in the establishment of schools, 
for the sake of preserving and continuing 
the Republic, by the effects of education. 
The second looks toward religious mat- 
ters, and toward literature and the 
arts. 

In these two particulars, namely, in 
maintaining the right of opinion, against 
persecution for conscience sake, and the 
liberty of person against unjust wars, and 
private or public violences, under what- 
ever name or authority, our own govern- 
ments are distinguished from all others :— 
and because the grounds of our own Con- 
stitution cannot be distinguished from 
those of the law of nations and of con- 
science, our State as a moral person, ex- 
tends the same rights to other nations, 
acknowledged free, that it does to its own 
citizens acknowledged free. In these 
instances the protective and conservative 
powers appear in their perfection. The 
occupations of the priest, the clergyman, 
the minister, the missionary, those of crit- 
ics, authors, and editors,—in a word, of all 
who engage in works that rest for their 
value upon the public taste, belief and 
sentiment, are protected with a sacred 
care. In these occupations men are ab- 
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solutely free. Looking inward upon itself 
the nation observes a cold and rigid im- 
partiality toward those of its citizens who 
engage in occupations of this caste. But 
of other nations it indulges a patriotic 
jealousy. It desires that its religious 
teachers, its artists, authors, and editors, 
should be its own citizens; that public 
opinion should be created at home ; that 
its public buildings, its paintings and 
statues, its literature should be of natiy: 
growth, an offspring of native sense and 
genius. ‘This is its beneficent desire ; and 
as far as government may justly extend 
its protection, that desire will extend it 
The occupations of taste and opinion, rest- 
ing necessarily on prejudice, will be assi- 
duously guarded and protected by any 
State not sunk in ignorance or selfishness. 

Passing by for the moment the con- 
sideration of that protective and beneficent 
influence which the State is required to 
use over the occupations of industry, in 
the field, the workshop, the office, and 
the store ; an influence so important that 
governments receive one half their power 
and character from the mode in which it is 
exerted ; let us look at its operation in af. 
fairs of military and police. And here the 
very first feature of a free government, that 
strikes us, is that it employs the arms, the 
courage, and the skill of its own citizens 
in its own defense. Those who do not 
understand the moral nature of a govern- 
ment, or who affect a philosophical ac- 
curacy of opinion, will perhaps assure us 
that we ought to defend our country as 
cheaply as possible, and if Hessian mer- 
cenaries can be had for less wages than 
free citizens, we should employ them in 
preference. But here the protective, which 
is one with the patriotical sentiment, saves 
us the labor and evil chances of an anti- 
free trade argument ; we are not reduced 
to the necessity of an argument ; history 
and the national prejudice has set us right 
upon that point; and the time musi come 
when the protection of native labor and 
industry, from patriotic motives, will seem 
as essential to a patriotic policy as the em- 
ployment of the arms and courage of our 
own citizens. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF TRADE. 


By the kindness of the publishers of 
that valuable and widely-read paper, “The 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” which 
has done so much toward diffusing right 
information and just opinion, on subjects 
of public economy during the past year, 
we have been favored with proof-sheets in 
advance, of an article entitled, “‘ Hear both 
sides,” from the pen of Henry C. Carey, 
Esq., one of our own contributors, and 
whose work, entitled ‘“ Past, Present, and 
Future,” seems destined to become the 
text-book of conservative and patriotic 
economists. Our readers will remember 
an able article published in our number 
for January, 1849, on the policy of Eng- 
land and its results, from the same power- 
ful pen. The following bears more direct- 
ly upon our own affairs. We give the 
matter of the article by abstract or by 
quotation. 

The occasion of the essay was an ex- 
amination of the question, whether the 
farmer and planter are to be protected or 
not, in their efforts to draw the loom and 
the anvil nearer to themselves ; or whether, 
as the Union newspaper, and the so-called 
free-trade legislators contend, they should 
not be protected, but for the sake of “an 
augmented trade,” should go without pro- 
tection. 

The general effort of the free-trade 
theorist has been to prove that low tariffs 
cause a greater consumption of foreign 
goods, by affording an outlet for the pro- 
ducts of farms and plantations, to be ex- 
changed for foreign manufactured articles. 

They argue strenuously for freedom of 
trade in the abstract, as a thing so excel- 
lent in itself, that everything else should 
be sacrificed to it. Just as some enthusiasts 
argue for the abolition of all laws, because 
all laws work some injury to innocent in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. Carey, in his large work, as well as 
in his periodical essays, adopts a line of 
argument quite different from any that we 
have seen in any other writers. 

The principle of economy which he lays 








down is, that of the agriculturalists, that 
as for the increase of the riches of a farm, 
the products of the soil should be consumed 
upon the soil, so also the products of 
mines, and plantations, should be worked 
up and consumed as near as possible to 
the place of their production. 

We venture to say, that any man of 
business, or any person who has a prac- 
ticle knowledge of the economy of pro- 
duction will acquiese in the principle at 
first hearing of it. 

The arguments of the anti-protectionists, 
on the contrary, are derived from certain 
abstract propositions, such as the injustice 
of taxing one class of the community for 
the benetit of another; which are indeed 
true in the abstract, but have no bearing 
on the question ; the protectionists holding 
the same opinions about justice and injus- 
tice that other men do, but insisting that 
the nation must defend itself against the 
efforts of foreigners to draw away its 
business and suppress its industry. 

To this the reply is, true it is, the 
farmer is made to pay alittle more, for the 
time, by a tariff, for foreign luxuries ; but, 
at the same time he is enabled to produce 
more, and his products command a better 
price. 

And here begins the argument of the 
article which we are now reviewing. 

The writer for the Union newspaper, 
June, 1849, advanced that the free-trade 
principles of the Revenue Bill of 1846 are 
fully vindicated, by the fact, “that the 
export of breadstuffs still continues, and 
that the demand for cotten is sustained at 
an advanced price, and in the face of large 
supplies.” “ While the market for our 
agricultural productions abroad has been 
extended without producing commercial 
embarrassment, by the reception of foreign 
goods, on liberal terms, in payment, the 
great consuming interests of the country 
have been enabled to become better cus- 
tomers to the manufacturers.” 

We cannot but pause here and invite 
the readers attention to the language of 
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the Union above given. It is asserted 
that the great consuming interests, that is 
to say, the skin and stomach of every 
man, woman and child in the country, are 
enabled to buy more from our Northern 
manufacturers, in consequence of a tariff 
which has let in foreign competitors on 
liberal terms. It appears, too, that our 
free trade gentlemen have the interests of 
the Northern manufacturers greatly at 
heart ; a disposition to be acknowledged 
in them, with every courtesy. 

But to return. The correspondent 
adds, that the revenue under these low 
duties, has increased some $6,000,000; 
that an ‘unfavorable balance of trade,” 
has been “ prevented by an increased ex- 
port,” that is to say, we have paid in cot- 
ton and breadstuffs, instead of cash; he 
then adds that the generally firm and 
comfortable state of things has enabled 
“our manufacturers to enlarge their es- 
tablishments, and to extend their opera- 
tions ;” more cotton having been pur- 
chased by them in proportion under the 
present, than under the last tariff. In- 
crease under the tariff of °42, 154,747 
bales in four years; under the present 
tariff, 130,000 in three years. 

This estimate, he continues, omits 
75,000 for the last, and 100,000 for the 
present year, consumed by Southern man- 
ufacturers. He then adds, that when 
manufactures are high, the consumption 
is limited, and the owners of capital and 
machinery, (the larger operators) reap 
the benefit, and vice versa. The corres- 
pondent of the Union is evidently the 
same who prepares free trade commercial 
articles for the Democratic Review; in 
answering the Union, therefore,the Demo- 
cratic Review is also answered. 

He furnishes a table of cotton statistics, 
showing the regular increase of consump- 
tion, the largest being in 1848, 103,805 
bales; and the $nallest increase 20,000 
bales in ten months, ending June °49, 
which shows a frightful falling off, by no 
means noticed by the Union. 

Let us use the statistics given. From 
"42 to 45 inclusive, there was a regular 
increase ; that of ’45 being 42,262. From 
"45 to ’47 inclusive, a regular falling off, 
that of °47 being only 5,000! ‘Then fol- 
lows a sudden and enormous increase in 
"48, of 103,805, and a great falling off 
again this present year. 


————. 


Again, he says that the exports of cot. 
ton goods from New England were fifty 
millions yards, re-exports of forcign, ten 
millions. Southern and Western consump. 
tion of Eastern manufactured goods 
535,200,000 yards. Again, 7 millions of 
foreign cotton goods were introduced fo; 
home consumption, and the estimated 120 
millions of Southern and Western manv- 
factures, had to contend against these, and 
against the entire Eastern production, 

The article closes by stating that the 
selling of large quantities of goods at low 
prices is advantageous to the operatives, 
and that small quantities at high prices 
favor the capitalists ; an assertion to which 
we can only give a flat denial, it being a 
notorious fact that low prices entail the 
necessity of low wages, large capitals, and 
immense sales, all of which conditions are 
those of the English manufactories, and 
work a hopeless and disastrous state of 
things for the operatives. High prices 
and moderate sales enable small capitalists 
to engage; and vice versa. 

The same correspondent of the Union 
and writer for the Democratic, states that 
the demand for cotton is “maintained at 
an advanced price, and in the face of large 
supplies.” To this Mr. Carey replies, 
that the destructive frosts and freshets of 
the present year have diminished the pro- 
spective crop, perhaps one third, and the 
price has consequently risen a little 
That the planter has hardly received five 
cents the pound, average, the past season; 
and that consequently a great rise is de- 
manded to cover his losses from the past 
sales, which have not covered the costs of 
production. To this must be added the 
reduction of freights, almost two thirds, 
within a few months, a reduction facilita- 
ting exportation, and of course sending 
more cotton abroad, and raising the price. 
A barrel of flour can now be carried to 
Liverpool for 25 cents, and the price \s 
still falling. 

We shall confine ourselves for the re- 
mainder of this article to a summary ol 
Mr. Carey’s argument. 

The policy of free trade has driven the 
South into excessive production of cotton, 
which has made prices unremunerative. 

The planters are seeking to substitute 
sugar in its place, and the sugar planters 








need protection more than the manufac- 
| turers, 
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The same policy has shut up furnaces 
and mills in all parts of New England, and 
driven capital into the building of ships ; 
and now low freights, and low prices gener- 
ally make all equally unprofitable. 

The total earnings of shipping, notwith- 
standing the great increase, and the Cali- 
fornia accident, are less than for many 
years past. P 

The cotton crop of the South is only a 
little larger than in 1840, notwithstanding 
the great increase of Southern population : 
the money product of the entire crop is far 
less than in that year. 

Had the South adopted the true eco- 
nomical policy of bringing the plough, the 
joom and the anvil side by side, of caus- 
ing the products of the soil to be wrought 
up and consumed upon the soil, the home 
consumption would have been double of 
what it is, and the vast increase of popula- 
tion would have had an equal increase of 
wealth. 

If 200,000 more bales of cotton are now 
consumed at home, and with a small pro- 
spective crop, the price of cotton ought, 
under a just protection, to have risen 
enormously ; but the rise is at present 
very trifling, notwithstanding all that has 
conspired to produce a rise. 

Of sixteen rolling mills for the manu- 
facture of railroad iron, only four are now 
busy, and these to complete orders given 
before the tariff of 1846 came into opera- 
tion. A great many furnaces and factories 
in the North are stopped. 

Among the smaller manufacturers a 
great depression exists, in consequence of 
inability among the mass of population to 
consume the usual amount; low wages, 
low interests, low prices, capital and Jabor 
alike unemployed, is the present condition 
of things. 

Our exports to a large extent are stocks ! 
evidences of debt, to the amount of nine 
millions or more ! 

Cloth and iron we are importing in large 
quantities ; the food and products of other 
agricultural countries, wrought up on 
other soils, and paid for in evidences of 
debt ! 

The people idle, and foreign paupers 
and laborers working for us. 

Farmers and workmen out of employ- 
ment, go to the West, to raise more food; 
and capital goes into railroads to bring it 
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to us, and still further depress our far- 
mers. 

The free trade principles of the compro- 
mise bill “ vindicated”’ by the crash of 
1841-2, again being “vindicated” by a 
similar state of things coming fast upon us. 


“The great difficulty with most of these 
rofessional political economists is, that they 
1ave no practical knowledge. They have 
studied so many politico-economical books, that 
they have by slow degrees arrived at the point 
at which all men of real “common sense” be- 
gin, i.e. that all trade ought to be free. The 
latter see, however, that the great and import- 
ant trade is between man and his neighbor 
man, and that the small trade is that between 
far distant men. They see that everywhere 
men desire to have blacksmiths and shoe- 
makers, cotton and woolen-cloth makers, and 
iron makers, in their neighborhood, and that 
the more nearly they can be brought to them 
the greater is the facility of obtaining shoes for 
horses and men, and cloth and iron. They see 
this desire developing itself on all occasions in 
a constant effort to bring the loom and the 
anvil to the side of the plough, and they see 
almost perpetual ruin following the effort, be- 
cause of changes of policy abroad, that could 
not have been anticipated, still less guarded 
against. Seeing all this, they have arrived at 
the conciusion that there must exist disturbing 
causes preventing the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of universal freedom, but that it may 
be obtained through the means of effectual pro- 
tection to the great and really important trade 
between men and their neighbor men; and they 
are confirmed in that belief by the fact that 
those manufacturers which have most required 
protection are now those which least require 
it. They see that in the desire for freeing the 
country from the colonial system which pre- 
vented the establishment of manufactures, may 
be found the most important of the causes of 
our Revolution, and that from that time to the 
present, the most eminent men—our Wash- 
ingtons and Jeffersons, and Jacksons—have 
seen and felt the necessity for ‘ bringing the 
manufacturer to take his place by the side of 
the agriculturist.’ ‘In place of feeding the 
paupers of Europe,’ said President Jackson, 
‘let us feed our own,’ —yet he was fully 
aware that under natural circumstances free- 
dom of trade among all men, tiie near and the 
distant, would be the most profitable of all. 
He, however, had practical knowledge, of 
which these men are totally destitute. ‘They 
are political economists to the point of repeat- 
ing, parrot-like, the words ‘ free-trade,’ but be- 
yond that their knowledge does not extend.”— 
Plough, Loom and Anvil. 


“Among the blunders of this class of men 
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is that which results from the omission of all 
attention to that most important element in 
every politico-economical calculation, called 
time. Atthe end of the first month of his new 
tariff, the late Secretary set himself to calcu- 
lating its effects, whereas every man of any 
practical knowledge knows well that consider- 
able time must elapse before the effects of any 
such measure begin to be felt. Prosperity 
does not come or go with the passage of a law, 
but with its practical operation. ‘The passage 
of the tariff of 1842 did not remedy the diffi- 
culties under which the country labored, but 
it enabled men to construct mills and furnaces, 
by aid of which a state of prosperity was re- 
stored. The man who is driven from the 
mines to seek the West, continues for a year 
to be a consumer of food and a customer 
(though on a smaller scale than he before had 
been) to the farmer, but in the second year he 
ceases to be a customer and begins to be a ri- 
val. The hundred thousand people that have 
been driven to the West, this year will not be 
felt as producers until next year, and then— 
and scarcely till then—it will be that the farm- 
ers of the Union will feel the evil effects of 
the abolition of the tariffof 1842. All these 
things are obvious to men of plain common 
sense, but they have studied few politico-eco- 
nomical books, and they have no theories to 
maintain in opposition to the common sense of 
the nation for a hundred years past. They 
feel under no obligation to teach their neigh- 
bors that they have been talking prose all their 
lives, nor to lisp free trade without understand- 
ing it, as do so many of the great men of our 
day. 

. The existing tariff—the great measure that 
was to emancipate labor and capital from the 
grinding oppression of 1842—the measure that 
was to raise wages, and that has so far de- 
pressed them that laborers find increased dif- 
ficulty in obtaining food, fuel, or clothing— 
the measure that was to raise the value of 
capital, and that has so far depressed it that 
men gladly purchase stocks yielding little more 
than five per cent., becanse of the impossibility 
of employing capital to advantage ; that great 
measure, we say, went into operation nomi- 
nally in December, 1846. Practically, it was 
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almost altogether inoperative. The creat rq‘). 
road speculation of Furope had produced , 
vast demand for laborers and for iron, ap) 
both were high in price. Well-paid laborer; 
consumed largely of food and cloth, while | 
otato-rot produced a vast demand for food fo; 
reland, and thus all things were unnaturally 
high, and as the new tariff was altogether q) 
ad valorum one, it followed that duties wor 
high, and sufficiently protective. The railroad 
speculation broke down, and the demand { 
labor ceased, and therewith there was a ces. 
sation of the demand for cloth and iron, and 
the makers of cloth and iron were forced t 
work at diminished wages, and the prices 
cloth and iron fell, and then for the first time. 
at the close of about a year and a half from the 
first of December, 1846, did the tariff of 1849 
come into practical operation.” — Plough, 
Loom, and Anvil. 


So far our author, without inquiry as to 
the correctness of the statistics given by 
the correspondent of the Union. We re- 
serve for a succeeding number a farther 
examination of the article, and a fuller de- 
velopment of our author’s argument to 
show that the cotton planters have been 
greatly injured, and by no means bene- 
fitted by the actions of low tariffs. 

The greatest physical prosperity of this 
country will have been attained, when the 
entire wants of its people are supplied by 
their ownindustry. When in every State or 
separate region of the Union, there shall 
be manufactures established suitable to 
that region, and fully equal to the supply 
of its wants; and when the joint surplus 
products of all shall be poured through 
the great channels of commerce, the pro- 
jected Pacific Railroad, and the ports of 
the Atlantic, toward every part of the 
habitable globe. Such a condition ol 
things can be brought about only by the 
pursuit of that system of policy which 
was established by the Republican party. 
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REGINALD, SON OF ANTHONY. 












CHAPTER I | semblage of almost forsaken dwellings. 
Abundant signs of poverty are visible, but 
Ar the head of tide-water on Ga- | they are not found in the usual abodes of 
vin Run, a considerable creek which | rural wretchedness, tottering, low-browed 
five miles lower enters one of the finest | hovels. Allis brick—brick. Man seems 
of our southern rivers, stands Ander- | here to have put forth his strength at the 
port. Besides its age, many considera- | start, and done his best; but at the same 
tions make it deserving of note. Its found- instant that we perceive this, we perceive 
ers, less restricted in means than most | also that his labor has been vanity. 
of the early colonists, erected its buildings One has no occasion to go to Tadmor, 
in a manner so lavish of material, and so | nor to Baalbek, to experience the painful 
substantial and massive, that a modern | pleasure of watching how desperately the 
builder would call them proof against the | poor relics of human toil and skill may 
wear of time. The town, however, has | struggle for existence with an engulfing 
had to resist a destroyer which its first | desert. If Anderport present the scene 
settlers did not anticipate, nor could have | less grandly than the ruined cities of the 
guarded against—that ravager, at once in- East, it has one element of impressiveness 
sidious and ruthless—neglect. which they lack. ‘This dingy little town, 
Tall brick houses frown grimly upon | with its air of antiquity, its dilapidated 
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s grass-grown streets, which were laid out roofs and crumbling walls, is not found 
© for the leading thoroughfares of an enter- | Ip the Old World, where sights of decay 
') prising and populous mart, The traveller, | are to be expected, but in flourishing vi- 
- who in a score of miles has not passed | gorous, lusty America, There is some- 
> half that number of habitations, rubs his | thing striking, too, in its diminutive size. 
ae 
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eyes to find himself suddenly in what | We cannot come upon it without being re- 
» seems the heart of a city. Yet, wearied | minded of one of those pitiable dwarfs 
© as he is with the wilderness through | who carry the heavy weather-beaten fea- 
© which his journey has led him, his mind | tures of full-grown manhood upon the 
> meets little relief in the unlooked-for ter- | small and feeble limbs of a child. 
mination. Indeed, nothing in the sur- The decline of Anderport is easily ac- 
© rounding prospect, cheerless though it be | counted for. At the time of its settle- 
> —not the hills covered with hen-grass, | ment, and for some years afterward, Gavin 
» that ashen garb of sterility; nor the | Run was navigable to vessels of several 
| scrubby clusters of old field pines, creep- | hundred tons burden. Now, it hardly af- 
© ing upon the dispirited husbandman; nor | fords unobstructed passage at low tide for 
' the wide, unenclosed forests, plundered of | the fisherman’s skiff. Concurrent causes 
their younger growth and retaining only | might be enumerated, such as the charac- 
the huge patriarchs, which may defy the | ter of the population, and the existence 
axe, but are sinking helpless beneath the of more fortunate rivals; but I am not 
reiterated strokes of the elements; nor | writing a history. The intelligence of 
even that sluggish, dismal stream, spread | those who gave it its name, is vindicated 
over a reedy marsh, and bordered by | by the statement that it was once a port; 
moors of broom-sedge and dense thickets and its present condition is sufficiently de- 
' of alder and brambles—not all together | scribed, when the fact is added that it is 
can give the beholders such an intense | a port no longer. 
feeling of desolation, as that gloomy as- Most of the houses, as has been men- 
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tioned, line the streets, and are constructed 
in the style usual in cities. There are 
some, however, on the heights in the out- 
skirts of the town, which have much more 
architectural character, These formed in 
fact the mansions of the original owners 
of the s:ttlement. One of them, which 
attracts attention by its white, rough-cast 
front, was built by Wriothesly Ander, 
from whom the town received its name. 
To him succeeded Reginald his son, a 
profligate scamp, who, tradition tells us, 
had the credit of breaking the heart of an 
amiable wife. Then came Edward, and 
next to Edward, who died without issue, 
his brother Charles James, of neither of 
whom is anything memorable related. 
Anthony followed, whose wife died a year 
after their marriage, leaving an infant son 
Reginald. 

Anthony Ander, a man of morose, me- 
lancholy temperament, took little interest 
in the growth and education of his heir. 
The child grew to boyhood with no soci- 
ety but that of servants, and of old musty 
volumes found in the neglected apartment 
which had sometimes been used as a li- 
brary. In his sixteenth year he was sent 
by his father, who seemed to have had 
some prejudice against the English uni- 
versities, to one of the European continen- 
tal colleges. Anthony himself was short- 
ly after taken sick in London, and died 
there. The estate went into the hands of 
executors, and Reginald who had no ties of 
blood nor friendship to draw him to An- 
derport, passed five full years at the college 
without making a single visit to America, 
It was just a week after the attainment of 
his majority that he set out for the home 
from which he had so long been estranged. 

The people at Anderport, who had look- 
ed forward to his arrival as an epoch, 
found little to prepossess them in his first 
appearance. He was below the ordinary 
stature, ungraceful in person, and remark- 
able for the homeliness of his features. 
Thin locks of carroty hair dangled over 
his low forehead and completed the ugli- 
ness of an exterior which was not relieved 
by the slightest attention to neatness of 
attire. Nor were there any obvious indi- 
cations of intellect to redeem so much that 
was repulsive ; indeed, his eye had a va- 
cant, hazy look, which many characterized 
at once as stolid and doltish. 





A single companion attended him; ay 
elderly man, quite bald but for the scanty 
gray locks which hung at the back of his 
head, yet with a full bright eye, and , 
brow unmarked by a wrinkle. Altogether, 
Mr. Simon Rennoe, of a figure compac: 
and rotund, but not corpulent, a composed 
demeanor, great suavity of address, and , 
countenance ever wearing a_benignant 
smile, was one of those persons who ex- 
cite, in all with whom they associate, equi! 
respect and confidence. He saw in his 
young friend much more than was visible 
to others. Under a cold and sluggis) 
temperament, he knew there lurked quali. 
ties which rendered their possessor capa- 
ble of the highest things. The direction, 
however, which these energetic elements 
would take was yet uncertain. Conse. 
quently, Mr. Rennoe, who was a_philoso- 
pher in his way, regarded Reginald not 
only with affection, but with a deep interest, 
This friendship was not, perhaps, unae- 
companied by a degree of jealousy, for 
Rennoe was certainly anxious to prevent tle 
youth from forming any new attachment 
In this respect, he was for several week 
completely gratified. The society of 1! 
gentlemen of the neighborhood, polished, 
frank, and companionable as they were 
had little attraction for the student; an 
with his reserve and bashfulness, he found 
still less to please him in the ladies whom 
he met. The occasional sarcasms of len- 
noe on the frivolous, trifle-loving sex, wer 
evidently listened to without displeasure 
Sometimes Reginald expressed his own 
thoughts. “I cannot conceive,” he 0)- 
served one evening, on their return from 
a visit, “how it is that man, who is fitted 
to entertain such lofty aspirations, cat 
bring himself to feel attachment for a crea- 
ture whom nature has made incapable 0! 
thinking.” 

“It is easily accounted for,” returned 
Rennoe; “such men as we saw yonder 
are well fitted to be governed by such \- 
fluence.” 

“True!” ejaculated Reginald. = 

‘““Whilst those,” Rennoe continues, 
“who possess great faculties—who a 
made to be the master-spirits of the earth 
—who seek power, not merely for its Te 
sults, but, like the strong man using Sis 
strength, from delight in the effort” — 

The student, without waiting for th 
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conclusion of the sentence, murmured, half 
unconsciously, “They must not let their 
minds become any body else’s property— 
the man who knows how to avoid obeying 
may soon learn the way to rule.” 

The sentiment uttered was not exactly 
that which Rennoe desired to provoke, 
yet he did not choose to open a discussion. 

Some days after, Reginald went alone 
to return the call of Mr. Chesley, a planter, 
whose mansion was some six or seven 
miles distant. He was ushered by the 
servant into a parlor, the only occu- 
pant of which, at the moment, was a 
young lady whom he had never before 
seen—Matilda Chesley, eldest daughter 
of the planter. She received him with 
great ease and politeness; and as he 
found her reading when he entered, his 
heart at once softened more than it had 
ever before done in the presence of woman. 
Availing himself of a pause in the dialogue, 
he glanced at the open volume. It was 
poetry—the Seasons—and he no longer 
made any exception from his sweeping 
contempt of the daughters of Eve. 

“Do you like Thomson?” Matilda in- 
quired, noticing the direction of his eyes. 

“No; he’s a pompous, second-hand af- 
fair, with much more sound than sense.”’ 

The lady’s countenance was expressive 
of some surprise, but at that instant the 
door opened. The new comer, also a vis- 
itor, was Laurence Seymour, a fine look- 
ing young man, who was met with a very 
cordial greeting. Miss Chesley of course 
introduced him to Reginald Ander. As 
the three were taking their seats, a smile 
played on Seymour’s lips, and he darted 
a glance of peculiar meaning at the young 
lady, Reginald took note of both smile 
and glance. Immediately all the torpid 
energies of his soul were aroused. That 
almost imperceptible expression of disdain, 
which sprang involuntarily to the hand- 
some face of Seymour, and which vanished 
the moment after, had durable consequen- 
ces, 

Reginald, satisfied with making a brief 
visit, soon returned home. Seymour re- 
mained, and in the course of the afternoon 
persuaded Matilda that it was a delight- 
ful day for a horseback ride. The sad- 
dled steeds were quickly brought to the 
door, and they galloped gaily down the 
noble avenue in front, then turning to the 





right dashed with unslackened speed along 
the road, and afterwards through by-way 
and over moor, till at last they drew rein 
on a lofty eminence which jutted into the 
vale, and commanded a prospect of its 
whole extent, both downward and up. 
In the one direction the eye swept over 
Anderport and followed the Gavin, until it 
was lost from sight in the lake-like river. 
Towards the southwest the view was 
more contracted, but the very objects that 
limited it had their own peculiar beauty— 
rocky hillsides, curtained with vines and 
shrubbery, and, directly in front, a bold 
precipice down which the little stream was 
joyously bounding. They gazed long and 
silently at the lovely landscape. When 
they turned away, the soft influence of the 
scene accompanied them, and no disposi- 
tion was felt by either to resume the wild 
haste which had brought them thither. 
Their panting horses walked slowly down, 
not unwilling after such a race to snuff at 
leisure the balmy air of the evening. Sey- 
mour talked of his native England; he 
described a vale not less beautiful than that 
of the Gavin; he told how the hill which 
they had just left, reminded him of the 
site of his father’s stately castle; then he 
painted the park, with its oaks that gave 
shade when the Tudors reigned ; and lastly, 
he sighed as he referred to the feelings with 
which he, a younger brother out of a nu- 
merous household, had left those dearly 
cherished scenes to seek his fortune in the 
forests of the Western World. 

Matilda listened with rapt attention— 
why should she not? Encouraged by the 
expression of interest which beamed from 
her beautiful countenance, he went on to 
say that notwithstanding all which the At- 
lantic divided him from, he yet felt that 
there was room in his heart for the hope of 
a happiness exceeding any that all broad 
England could furnish, He looked full 
towards her as he spoke, but her eyes were 
now bent downward, and he could no: 
catch their expression. It was clear, how- 
ever, that she was much absorbed in what 
he was saying, for her horse happening to 
stumble, the rein was held so carelessly 
that it fell from her grasp, and was drawn 
quite out of reach. He seized it prompt- 
ly and restored it to the fair horse-woman, 
but her hand trembled as it touched his. 
A great deal more was uttered on the 
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way home—that is, by the cavalier. Ma- 
tilda spoke little—yet there seemed to be 
something satisfactory even in her silence, 
for Seymour, when he assisted her to alight 
at the door of the mansion, would not 
have exchanged the gratification which 
that ride had given him, for the inheritance 
of an earldom. 

Some days afterward there was a pleas- 
ant gathering at the fine seat of Mr. Mar- 
shall. Seymour was Matilda Chesley’s 
escort. Ander saw them enter, He de- 
tected the tender feeling which lurked in 
each glance that passed from one to the 
other, and he could not but acknowledge 
that nature itself pointed out the fitness of 
their union. The most ardent lover stand- 
ing in his place and beholding that sight, 
would have felt hope die within him. 
Reginald was no lover, yet he had deter- 
mined that Matilda Chesley should be- 
come Matilda Ander, and he had not the 
slightest distrust of his ability to bring 
about that result. 

Animation and gayety ruled the hour. 
To the surprise of the party, who had on 
other occasions witnessed his shrinking 
bashfulness, no one was more full of viva- 
city than the ugly scholar. The gentle- 
men caught themselves listening to him 
when they should have been attending to 
their fair companions ; and the ladies found 
it possible to be entertained by one who 
uttered not a single compliment. A con- 
sideration which aided in this sudden 
change of opinion must not be overlooked. 
This red-haired youth was no vulgar per- 
son, but came of the ancient lineage of 
the Anders, and his vast estates equalled 
the united fortunes of any two beside of 
the wealthiest planters in the country. 

Leaving the house, the younger mem- 
bers of the company strolled over the 
grounds. Reginald, as well as Seymour, 
attached himself to the group of which 
Matilda was the centre. They chose a 
path leading to a rude bridge which was 
thrown across the Gavin. ‘The stream 
here, rapid and interrupted by rocks, flow- 
ed at a considerable depth below them. 
On. their way thither, the subject of dis- 
course happened to be the romantic hom- 
age paid to the fair sex in the age of chiv- 
alry. The ladies came to the conclusion 
that times were sadly changed since then ; 





that no knight who ever wore mail could 
exceed them in zeal and self-devotion, 

“Let us test it,” cried Matilda, spring. 
ing to the edge of the bridge. “See !— 
here waves my scarf—when [ toss it into 
the Run, who Is ready to leap for its recoy. 
ery ?” 

“Tam!” said Laurence Seymour, eager. 
ly. 

“ Ah, but you are not in earnest ?” 

“Not in earnest? Try me!” 

“What!” said Matilda; “would yoy 
really have us think that you would risk 
your life for a scarf.” 

“As sure as I have power to move, | 
would hazard it to obey you.” 

Matilda looked at him as he stood ther 
with his eye flashing, and his noble form 
dilated, and thought she could not imagine 
a worthier representative of the hero of 
romance. Perhaps she was a little em- 
barrassed by the consciousness that she 
had allowed her admiration to be too evi- 
dent, for she hastened to speak. 

“And what do you think of it, Mr 
Ander? would you be disposed to mak 
the dangerous leap ?” 

“No!” said Reginald. 

“So ungallant !” exclaimed Emily Mar 
shall, a pretty girl of eighteen. “ I woul 
not have believed it of you, Mr. Ander.” 

“Hear me, however,” said Reginald. 
“What could I expect to gain by jumping 
in yonder ?” . 

“Gain ?—why the love of a fair lady, 
to be sure ; what could knight wish fo. 
more?” 

“That would be a reward, indeed,” re- 
plied Reginald, and as he spoke he turned 
from Emily to Matilda—“a most ample 
reward—the highest I could look for on 
earth; but then [ ought to be in a condi 
tion to receive it. Now the love of Miss 
Chesley herself, I suppose, would be of 
little service to a dead man.” 

“Ah, tis plain you are not in love,” re- 
torted Emily Marshall, mischievously. “ A 
lover never reasons.” 

“Ts itso? Then I must admit that you 
ladies have a singular taste, if you give 
your hearts only to brutes.” 

The laugh was now on the side of Regi- 
nald, but Emily was not disposed to yield 
the field so soon. 


‘* Where’s the harm in that?” she said; 


let the woman think for both.” 
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«That may do in some cases, but I 
have heard that it is not every woman 
whose quantum of the rational faculty is 
large enough to be detected, much less to 
bear division.” 

« You are bitter, Mr. Ander,” said Ma- 
tilda. 

“No,” he replied, “ truthful and loyal. 
It is because I see that all ladies are not 
angels, that I can so faithfully serve you— 
and Miss Emily.” 

The bridge was now crossed, and they 
pursued their walk up the Run. After 
proceeding half a mile or something more, 
the two ladies found a shady spot at which 
to sit and rest, while the party of gentle- 
men went about in search of wild flowers. 
Time passed and all had returned except 
Reginald, who was discovered plucking 
various plants along the water’s edge at 
the foot of the precipitous bank. 

“T wonder how he got down there,” 
eried one, peering over the brink. 

“Oh,” said another, “he must have 
found a path by the branch yonder.” 

‘‘Here, Mr. Ander,” said Matilda, wav- 
ing her scarf towards him, “ we are going 
to return.”” He looked up an instant, 
bowed, and renewed his task. 

As Matilda, who had been leaning upon 
a small tree, drew back, her foot slipped 
slightly upon the mossy turf, and obeying 
the instinctive impulse to grasp a limb 
with her other hand, the scarf escaped her, 
and falling, was caught midway the de- 
scent by a shrub which extended itself 
from a chink in the perpendicular cliff. 

“It is gone now,” she said, smiling, 
“beyond the power of knight-errantry to 
rescue. But is not that the trunk of a tree 
yonder? Let us cross to the other side 
upon it,” 

The object she referred to lay twenty 
feet higher up the stream. It was found 
to be a large pine, the victim of some 
violent gale, and which had for years span- 
ned the narrow pass separating one hill 
from the other. The water was tumbling 
full seventy feet below, and the sight of 
so narrow a bridge might well give tre- 
pidation to any one not gifted with steadi- 
ness of head. Indeed, Emily grew a little 
pale, while the features of more than one 
of the gentlemen assumed a sudden gravity. 
But Matilda was in her element. “Come,” 
she said, “1’l] show you the way.” 





“No, no,” interposed Seymour, “let 
me go first.” 

«The ladies first, is the rule, sir,” re- 
turned his mistress, springing upon the 
end of the log. 

“ Hold—hold !” cried Reginald from the 
spot where he was standing, beneath the 
suspended scarf. 

“ Never mind, we'll wait for you, sir, on 
the other side,”’ and Matilda made another 
step. 
Reginald at this seemed much agitated, 
and his eye lighting on a slender grape- 
vine which by dint of clinging to the feeble 
shrubs, which here and there grew out of 
the cliff, had managed to reach the very 
top, he at once began to ascend by it. 

The attention of the party at the pine- 
log was of course drawn to the adventur- 
ous climber. On his way he was seen to 
reach forth and seize Matilda’s scarf. As 
he neared the summit a jutting thicket 
concealed him from view, but it was only 
for an instant.—The topmost shrub had 
parted it hold, and man and vine fell, one 
undistinguishable mass, to the bottom. 

There was a cry of horror from the spec- 
tators, and all instantly sought the circuit- 
ous path which led below. When they 
arrived at the spot, which was not until 
after the lapse of some minutes, they found 
Reginald sitting up and quietly extricatin 
himself from the vine which had pa 
him in a knot as curious as that of Ulysses. 
He was fortunately uninjured. The thick 
foliage of the vine contributed not a lit- 
tle to his safety, and the small bushes 
which had successively yielded to the mo- 
mentum of the descent must have done 
much to diminish its violence. 

Availing himself of the knife, promptly 
put at his service by one of the bystanders, 
Reginald was soon able to stand upright, 
relieved of his shackles. His first action 
was to deliver the scarf to its fair owner. 
Then he begged her acceptance of the 
fruit of his exploration—the sadly crushed, 
yet still beautiful nosegay of wild-flowers. 

The little group at this instant received 
a sudden increase. Half a dozen others 
of the strolling company at Mr. Marshall’s, 
led by whim or accident up the northern 
side of the Run, had observed Reginald’s 
misadventure, and hurrying down the 
bank had crossed the stream at a spot 
where some flat stones made a convenient 
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fording place. Among these was Mr. 
Rennoe, who, while the rest pushed for- 
wards, uttering half a dozen inquiries at a 
breath, kept himself for some moments in 
the background, and narrowly watched 
the demeanor of Miss Chesley and Regi- 
nald. What that penetrating observer 
witnessed by no means pleased him, but 
he suffered no sign of dissatisfaction to 
disturb the serenity of his countenance. 
Stepping up, and mingling easily with the 
party, he made just such observations as 
came most decorously from a well-bred, 
elderly man, of benevolent temper and 
grave habits. 

Reginald, on his part, after a lively 
response to the sympathetic expressions 
of his Mentor, renewed the gay converse 
with the ladies as if altogether unmindful 
of his presence. 

Setting their faces homeward in ani- 
mated mood, they all forded the Run 
upon the stones, climbed the steep, though 
not precipitous hill on the northern side, 
and then paused to recover breath near 
the smaller extremity of the old pine log. 
Matilda and Reginald happened to be 
some paces in advance of their companions. 

“Come,” cried the sprightly Miss Mar- 
shal], “let us share the benefit of Mr. 
Ander’s disquisitions ;” and when Regi- 
nald turned at the sound of his name, she 
said to him laughingly, “I think, sir, we 
shall see a lover in you after all; at any 
rate you are fast lessening the disqualifica- 
tion of too much wisdom.” 

“How so, if I may presume to ask, 
Miss Emily ?” 

“Oh! don’t you remember the solemn 
manner in which you assured us this 
morning that a silken scarf was not a 
fit thing to peril one’s neck for? that 
cliff yonder tells that your opinion has 
changed.” 

“| think not,” rejoined Reginald. “I 
ascended the grape-vine for an object, and 
though I tumbled to the bottom, that 
object was gained, and I after all stand 
here safe and sound.” 

“Yet you risked your life, did you 
not ?” 

“Perhaps so, but the object was one 
which the possessor of « dozen lives might 
be willing to venture them all for.” 

“Excellent! charming!” exclaimed the 
vivacious little lady. ‘The scarf this morn- 
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ing was not worth one life, now it is worth 
a dozen ; let us hail the progress of un. 
reason. 

«But I did not climb after the scarf.” 

** No ?—what then ?” 

“T should have paid Miss Matilda a poor 
compliment, I think, to have jeoparded a 
thing even of so little worth as my life for 
a bit of silk, which will be valueless next 
summer, when she throws it aside for 
another.” 

“What did you seek then, sir ?” 

“The preservation of her own life.” 

“ Her life?—you speak riddles, Mr. 
Ander.” 

After remaining silent for a moment to 
enjoy the spectacle of the eager faces 
which were turned towards him from al! 
sides, Reginald replied : “ I could not bear 
to see her about to incur almost certain 
death by crossing on that pine.” 

Matilda now spoke quickly, “Do you 
think so meanly of my rural accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Ander? I must show you 
how easily and safely I can traverse that 
fine broad bridge.” 

As she advanced to execute her pur- 
pose, Reginald interposed himself, saying 
earnestly : “ Hear me, and you will not. 
As it is but a short distance between th: 
two houses, I came to Mr. Marshall’s from 
home this morning on foot; I crossed this 
decayed log, and it so trembled and 
cracked beneath me that I was satisfied 
that it could not again be passed without 
great risk.” 

The stillness that succeeded this dec!ava- 
tion was interrupted by Emily’s ringing 
laugh. 

“Ah!” she said, ‘I fear me, sir, you 
are deluding us. This story sounds much 
like an afterthought—a ruse to divert ou: 
minds from the mad knight-errantry o! 
your recovery of the scarf.” 

“It is so, doubiless,” observed Matilda ; 
“ but I am sorry Mr. Ander that you have 
so soon become ashamed of the heroism 
which has excited the admiration of us all. 
Yet we must convince you that we are 
not cravens to be frightened so easily.” 

Thus saying, she made a light bound 
that brought her upon the trunk only 4 
few feet from the edge of the declivity. 
Reginald at once leaped upon the log se 
as to face her. 

“Indeed you must not go, Miss Ma- 
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tilda ; or, if you are determined to persist, I 
co first to prove whether it be safe or not.” 
Matilda was moved by his earnestness, 
and several others of the party—Laurence 
Seymour among them-—advanced to urge 
that both should withdraw from the log. 

Reginald then said, “This is a matter, 
however, very easily tested; Miss Emily 
will you venture your dog in the trial ?” 

The young lady assenting, he whistled to 
the fine Newfoundlander, and extending a 
short stick, and calling him by name, said, 
«“ Here, Wodin, fetch it!” 

The animal made an uncouth gambol, 
and kept his eyes intently fixed on the 
fragment of wood. Reginald cast it from 
his hand so that it landed on the opposite 
hill; Wodin at the same instant gave a 
great spring to the very middle of the 
pine. ‘The huge trunk shook with the 
concussion, and there was a dull cracking 
around. The dog whined, and crept 
crouchingly to the other side. No sooner 
had he reached it than the old log fairly 
parted asunder, and both ends fell with a 
thundering noise into the bed of the Run. 

The mirthful band were seized with a 
feeling akin to awe, as they watched the 
descent of the ponderous logs, and saw 
how they were dashed into a dozen frag- 
ments upon the rocks below. Meanwhile 
Wodin’s whine gave place to a vehement 
bark as he stood on the very verge, and 
gazed alternately into the stream and 
across the chasm at the company from 
which he was so suddenly divided. Then, 
as if a thought had struck him, he seized 
in his mouth the stick for which he was 
sent, and bounded away to the fording 
place. After the lapse of a minute or 
two, during which the silence remained 
unbroken, the noble fellow arrived, and 
after leaping joyously around his mistress, 
walked up to Reginald, and with an inde- 
scribable air of self-complacent dignity 
redelivered into his hand the bit of wood. 

“'That’s a fine dog !” said Reginald, pat- 
ting his head. “I am glad you have 
returned safe.” 

“And soam I,” said Emily Marshall, 
eagerly ; “ but how infinitely are we in- 
debted to you, Mr. Ander, for the preser- 
vation of a life far more precious !” 

As for Matilda she said nothing, but 
her moistened eye was more eloquently 


impassioned words could be. Unable for 
the moment to utter an articulate sound, 
and yet conscious that some expression of 
thanks was called for from her, she felt 
ashamed and embarrassed. 
It may be that Reginald desired to 
relieve her, for, addressing himself to Miss 
Marshall, he remarked: “ I informed your 
father this morning of the dangerous state 
of this log, and he promised to give direc- 
tions for its immediate removal. Probably 
some servant has been remiss in executing 
the charge.” 
The conversation now became general, 
though a thought less animated than at 
the outset of the walk. 
Simon Rennoe hung in the rear, his 
mind occupied with uneasy reflections. 
Before him was the same homely, carroty- 
haired youth, whom he accompanied from 
Europe, but how unlike now to what he 
then seemed ! Awkward, shy, unpolished, 
and slovenly, the youth was in one day 
transformed into a hero, the envy of 
stately men, the admiration of beautiful 
women. Did the change favor the execu- 
tion of Mr. Rennoe’s purposes? Hardly! 
yet something much worse threatened. 
Reginald had evidently attached himself 
to the lovely Miss Chesley, and was making 
every effort to win her affections. But 
Simon Rennoe never looked at an obstacle 
except to strengthen his resolution to 
overcome it. ‘* Reginald Ander,” was his 
mental soliloquy, “ you shall still be mine !”” 
During the remainder of the afternoon, 
which was spent pleasantly, but more 
quietly, in the house, Rennoe seized every 
opportunity to study the character of 
Matilda Chesley. Sometimes he con- 
versed with her alone; sometimes he 
joined in the talk with others ; sometimes 
he was a mere unnoticed listener. The 
choice of his future plan of operations 
depended upon the result of his scrutiny, 
and a mistake here might be irreparable. 
She appeared lively, high-spirited, fear- 
less—was this the result only of tem- 
perament, or did it proceed from a deep- 
seated, energetic enthusiasm ? If the latter 
were the case, how unspeakably dangerous 
for one like Reginald to be associated with 
her. The few hours devoted to the ex- 


amination enabled that consummate judge 
of human nature to take the complete 





expressive of gratitude than the most 


measure, as he believed, of her mind. 
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He found her accomplished, amiable, in- 
genuous, intelligent. There are few men 
whom these qualities, added to rare exter- 
nal charms, would not fascinate; yet 
Rennoe was well aware that Reginald was 
of no common stamp, and he satisfied 
himself that Matilda wanted that vigor of 
intellect, that inborn power, or genius, 
which can hold attractive communion with 
a lofty, comprehensive spirit like the stu- 
dent’s. She could not sympathize with 
him, nor he with her. Her superiority 
morally was not less marked than his in- 
tellectually. That Reginald could suc- 
ceed in making himself loved by Matilda 
he believed quite possible, but that he 
should be lastingly attached to her seemed 
contrary to the course of Nature. A 
great heart may become devoted to a 
great head, but a great head never fails to 
despise a great heart. 

So argued Rennoe, and his measures 
were taken accordingly. Reversing what 
would have been the conduct of an angry 
father, he determined to break off a threat- 
ened match by apparently furnishing every 
facility for its accomplishment. His pupil 
should be indulged with the society of the 
beautiful girl till appetite became cloyed. 

It may appear to some that very little 
of the wisdom of the serpent was shown 
in this choice. To throw a youth just 
freed from scholastic seclusion into unre- 
stricted intercourse with a charming wo- 
man, had danger ; Rennoe was not blind to 
it, but he was a bold as well as a wary 
player. His keen eye perceived that 
Reginald had a competitor in Laurence 
Seymour, and ignorant as he of course 
was of the incidents of the first meeting, 
he knew well enough that nothing could 
give so much zest and ardor to the suit 
as the presence of a rival. Hence Sey- 
mour must be removed from the scene. 
A fertile mind had little difficulty in devis- 
ing the means. A company was forming 
ina different part of the colony, with a 
view to carry on some extensive mining 
operations ; (the period in which these oc- 
currences took place, it is to be observed, 
was about the middle of the last century.) 
A large body of land was secured, but in 
order to ensure success certain privileges 
were needed to be obtained from the gov- 
ernment at home. It was important, 
therefore, to procure influence with the 


Administration. Seymour had little eapi- 
tal, but he had powerful connections. 
Rennoe showed him how easy it would be 
to obtain admission into the company upon 
highly advantageous terms. He suggested 
also the most advisable method to pursue 
in making his advances, and offered to 
secure in his favor some of the leading 
men of the company. The young man, 
ardently desirous of wealth, because he 
would thus be able the more confidently 
to claim the hand of Matilda, was dazzled 
with the prospect afforded him of the 
speedy realization of his most sanguine 
hopes. He believed Miss Chesley herself 
already won, and had little apprehension, 
notwithstanding the affair of the log, in 
regard to Reginald. Not gifted with 
Rennoe’s clear insight into character, he 
did not know his rival sufficiently well to 
fear him. Less than ten days after the party 
at Mr. Marshall’s he set out on his journey. 

Reginald, little guessing what instrumen- 
tality had caused the departure of the 
handsome Englishman, was disposed to 
avail himself of it to the utmost. He made 
frequent visits to Mr, Chesley’s and each 
visit seemed to increase not only his pros- 
pect of success, but his interest in the 
pursuit. The strong motive which had 
first engaged him, a compound of pride 
and love of mastery, was no less influential 
than ever, but softer feelings had gained 
concurrent sway. He began to look upon 
Matilda Chesley not merely as the woman 
whose hand Laurence Seymour must not 
gain, but as a person attractive for her 
own sake. 

Simon Rennoe, who intently watched 
the progress of affairs, became alarmed, 
yet was he tempted into nothing precipi- 
tate. Reginald could not be always at 
Mr. Chesley’s, nor was he yet so deeply 
love-stricken as to be able to occupy every 
vacant hour in thinking of Matilda, These 
hours, therefore, that were spent at home, 
made Rennoe’s opportunity. He used 
them to direct the mind of the youth to 
the most congenial and exciting topics ; 
and he put into his hand books best calcu- 
lated to inflame his love of power. The 
plan worked well. Oftentimes Reginald 
would go to his mistress, pondering not on 
her charms, but on bold deeds and mag- 
nificent schemes. It was agreeable to 





enjoy the present with her, but his mind 
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was elated with dim dreams of a mighty 
future, in which every part was to be per- 
formed by rugged self, and none was 
assigned to a tender companion. 

Once it happened that a three days’ 
rain confined him within the mansion. 
His sagacious companion threw in his way 
the Commentaries—familiar as a guide- 
book, yet ever fresh and delightful—of 
the great Roman. ‘The afternoon of the 
third day the sun shone forth, and Regi- 
nald galloped to the Chesleys. He 
found Matilda, tired like himself of con- 
finement, about to mount her pony, drag- 
ging off a reluctant brother from his business 
asanescort. Reginald relieved the brother. 

The road which they chose was that 
beautiful one which Seymour had once 
found so pleasant. But Reginald took 
little note of the scenery, though the 
Gavin, aided by the rains, made quite an 
imposing cataract as it dashed over the 
rock. Instead, he expatiated upon the 
trying times at Alesia, where a besieging 
army was itself besieged ; the desperate 
extremity between the swollen rivers when 
exulting tidings were sent to Rome that 
the last resource of matchless versatility 
was exhausted, and that the terror of the 
world was to be famished like an entrapped 
wolf; he spoke of Alexandria, and, above 
all, of the campaign in northern Africa— 
that campaign which has all the exciting 
interest of a game of chess. Did Matilda 
take pleasure in this discourse? Perhaps 
she would have been as well pleased if it 
had been rather more in the vein of Sey- 
mour’s—still she enjoyed the ride, and 
thought Reginald quite eloquent. But he 
was dissatisfied to find that she did not 
view things in the same light that he did. 
Having read Langhorne’s Plutarch, and 
Addison’s tragedy, she esteemed Cato a 
great and noble character. Reginald triéd 
hard to convince her of the error. He 
explained that he was an obstinate, blind, 
irrational fellow, who never considered 
circumstances, and never in his life gained 
an end. Matilda listened patiently, but 
still persisted that she would rather have 
been Cato than Julius. Her lover was 
shocked and well-nigh disgusted. He did 
hot stay to tea that evening. 

Time wore away. Ander was no less 
assiduous in his attentions to Miss Chesley ; 
but Rennoe thought he could detect signs 





of a slackened ardor. These signs gradu- 
ally became more distinct. The skillful 
angler, however, still played out the line. 
Not pretending to create circumstances, 
he was cautious even in the use of those 
which spontaneously occurred. His talk 
with his pupil was as easy and flowing and 
apparently frank as ever, yet it had really 
undergone a considerable change. He no 
longer indulged in satirical reflections upon 
feminine weakness, which, in the present 
state of Reginald’s mind, must have 
prompted him to bestir his faculties in 
defense of a sex for which he had become 
interested. On the contrary, when the 
suitor spoke approvingly of any of Miss 
Chesley’s qualities, Rennoe gave his own 
prompt assent, not in an ironical way, but 
with the manner of sincer@conviction, A 
weak, or even an ordinary lover, would 
have had his affections more irrevocably 
fixed by finding his admiration of his 
mistress ingeniously concurred in by one 
whose judgment was not lightly moved, 
and all of whose prepossessions were di- 
rectly contrary. But the knowledge that 
others entertained a certain opinion, never 
in the least degree biassed Reginald in its 
favor. Rennoe was aware of this. 

One morning, Reginald, who had been 
reading intently during some hours, laid 
down his book, and seemed Jost in medi- 
tation. His friend was writing at the desk, 
near the large bay window of the apart- 
ment. Noticing the abstraction of the 
other, and conjecturing the cause, he cut 
short his task, folded the letter which had 
engaged him, sealed it, and turned partly 
around in his chair awaiting some remark. 
He was not disappointed. 

“This is a wretchedly dull life I’m lead- 
ing here.” 

“Do you think so?” said Rennoe ; 
“more dull than college? and yet I be- 
lieve you were contented there ?” 

“ At college,” rejoined the student, “I 
had something to look forward to; now I 
mope listless, occupied neither in action 
nor in preparation.” 

“Let this period then pass for rest,” 
said Rennoe, “or rather that necessary 
interval which enables you to decide calmly 
in what great field of effort you ought to 
use the sd which has been developed 
and trained in the exercises of the gym- 
nasium. 
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“ Ay!” replied Reginald, his eye quick- 
ening, ‘this is indeed an important de- 
cision to make. Have I capacity only for 
the administration of a plantation—the 
government of ten score negroes ?” 

“Judge for yourself,” said his friend, 
quietly. “If you are conscious of no 
strength, you have it not,” 

“But I do feel strength—I will be 
something more.” The youth sat for some 
moments thoughtful and silent, then sud- 
denly added: “What a man Ximenes 
was ?” 

«You were reading about him just now 
—were you not?” 

“Yes! Oh, the happiness of wielding 
power as he did!” 

“ Yet the great Cardinal enjoyed none of 
what are ordinarily called the pleasures of 
life—the smiles of woman—fireside sym- 
pathy — affectionate service of children, 
and the like.” 

“What of all this? how ridiculous to 
conceive a Ximenes in love !—of that giant 
enthralled by puny, narrow-souled woman, 
who disdained to have intercourse with 
men except to rule them ?” 

“‘ There was another Spaniard,” re- 
marked Rennoe, “no less great, who, 
soon after the day of Ximenes, governed 
an empire with which that of the united 
throne of Castile and Leon compares but 
as the rule of the village pedagogue with the 
dominion of the successor of St. Peter.” 

«You mean,” said Reginald, ‘ the man 
of Guipuscoa; but his part could never 
be mine. I would not give up half my 
wits even to reign with what was left.” 

“ You are right,” said Rennoe, “it is 
better to avail one’s self of the madness of 
those who have gone before us. Have | 
not shown you a way in which it is pos- 
sible to gain power without appearing un- 
worthy to gain it ?” 

“ Yes, you have; but I know another.” 

“Indeed! what may that be?” 

“TI would remain here, and” — 

“And what? finish my enlightenment. 
Tell me the height of greatness which a 
dependent colonist is able to reach.” 

“Do not speak too hastily,” said Regi- 
nald; “the American colonies are not de- 
pendent, though subject. More unlikely 
events have come to pass than that depu- 
ties from this side of the Atlantic should 
occupy seats in the Parliament of Great 





Britain; and a seat thus held I think 
might open some prospect to ambition, 
Conceive a parliamentary leader whose 
declarations should be backed, not by a 
shire or county, or any division of a petty 
isle, but by the voice of a continent. Then, 
a man might be eloquent—then, he might 
be great !” : 

“Such things may happen,” answered 
Rennoe ; “but depend upon it, none now 
living will take part in them. Reginald, 
you do not deceive me. I doubt even 
whether you are deceiving yourself. It is 
indeed not improbable that you will reject 
the glorious opportunity I offer you; and 
we both know what the equivalent is which 
you choose in its stead. I may wonder at 
your decision ; I may be assured that you 
will yourself one day be convinced of the 
folly of it, yet Lam resigned. My life has 
been spent in a struggle of a different sort, 
and I will not at this late day enter the 
lists with a woman, however beautiful and 
excellent. If Reginald Ander cannot de- 
fend himself against such a temptation, 
Simon Rennoe may well afford to waste no 
pains upon him.” 

“You need not jeer,” replied the young 
man. ‘If I hesitate, it is not on account 
of the damsel, be assured. I could be 
content to go with you”— 

“Why then hesitate at all?” urged 
Rennoe, with ardor. ‘You know, my 
friend—for I am not ashamed to address 
you like an equal, even as you now are, 
and how much more than my equal if you 
became what you might !—you know that 
I would not stoop to flattery, and you know 
too that I may claim some degree of skill 
in measuring the faculties of those with 
whom I come in contact; give heed to me 
then when I tell you, Reginald Ander, that 
if you fail to adopt the course which | 
hope, I shall not grieve for the loss of 
your companionship—lI shall not grieve on 
account of the great cause, for that must 
succeed whoever may or may not be its 
supporter—but I shall grieve at the know]- 
edge that the most excellent of the Al- 
mighty’s terrestrial creations, a powerful 
intellect, has forsaken the noble destiny 
for which it was designed.” 

Reginald answered composedly: “I am 
as well inclined as you can wish; all that 
is now necessary is, that 1 should resolve 
accordingly.” 
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Rennoe, unable with all his skill to 
penetrate the youth’s meaning, merely 
said: “Why not, then, make the re- 
solve ?” 

“Simply because a determination once 
formed involves the consequence of ad- 
hering to it, and that is sometimes trouble- 
some. I have made one rash resolve 
already since I came here, and I’m like to 
pay dear enough for it. I do not think I 
ever can give up a purpose, yet I am 
sorely tempted now. If | should give it 
up, why then ’tis probable I may be- 
come—what you will.” 

The result of the conversation was, that 
Simon Rennoe felt assured of having 
gained his point. At that moment he 
would willingly have exposed Reginald to 
the most fascinating woman that ever 
dazzled a court or illumined a cottage. 
As for Matilda Chesley, he was satisfied 
that she had made so slight an impression 
that if news of her sudden death were 
brought to the suitor, he would not shed 
a tear or heave a sigh. 

The good man’s self-congratulations, 
however, were rather premature. 

Sanguine of the success of his suit as 
Laurence Seymour was when he left 
Anderport, some vague apprehensions 
failed not to haunt and torment him. He 
anxiously availed himself, in his newly 
chosen home, of every occasion that 
offered to learn how matters were going 
on in his absence. The information which 
rewarded his pains was far from being 
satisfactory. He heard of Ander’s visits, 
and he did not hear that they were dis- 
agreeable to Matilda. In a moment when 
jealousy was more than usually active, the 
suspicion suggested itself that his banish- 
ment to that distant spot was the conse- 
quence of a deeply laid scheme of his 
rival’s, The Mr. Rennoe, upon whose 
hints and covert persuasions he had acted, 
was a dependent, or at least intimate 
friend of Ander’s, and was doubtless ready 
to further any of his wishes. Seymour 
reflected the subject over one whole night 
as he tossed on his bed, and in the morn- 
ing set out for Anderport. 

Four days’ hard riding brought him to 
the town. After a night’s sleep, which 
fatigue made sound, he hurried away to 
Mr. Chesley’s. Miss Matilda, the servant 


ing to her flowers. Dispensing with the 
lad’s guidance, he went alone to seek her. 
In a bower which was half grotto and 
half arbor—a spot which nature had made 
romantic, and taste beautiful—he found 
his mistress, distinguishable by the snowy 
whiteness of her dress, amongst the roses 
and honeysuckles that clustered around 
her. 

Her name was pronounced before the 
sound of footsteps gave warning of the 
approach of an intruder. Turning quickly, 
she discovered that her ear had not mis- 
taken the voice which uttered the saluta- 
tion. Instantly, down dropped the pair of 
scissors, and with it the thick, loose glove. 
The fair hand thus exposed was detained 
in Seymour’s clasp longer than the canons 
of etiquette sanction ; yet the young Eng- 
lishman ought not to be harshly judged, 
when it is considered that there was little 
to remind him that he had committed any 
breach of decorum, either in the maiden’s 
downcast eye or in the mingled smile and 
blush, that gave her countenance a charm- 
ing glow like that of a summer sunset. 

It so happened that Reginald, this very 
morning recollecting that he had not seen 
Matilda for several days, took himself to 
task for the neglect, and determined to 
repair his fault by an immediate visit. As 
he started, he asked his friend to accom- 
pany him. It was the first time such an 
invitation had been given, and Rennoe re- 
ceiving so good an augury very gladly, 
at once accepted it. 

The servant at the door telling them, as 
he had told Seymour, that his young mis- 
tress was among her flowers, Reginald 
readily led the way to the bower. 

It always makes an awkward scene, it 
is said, to break in upon an interview of 
lovers ; this scene was peculiarly awkward. 
Matilda was silent, and cast an embarrass- 
ed look alternately at each of her lovers, 
while 


—* troubled blood through her pale cheek was 
seen 

To come and go with tidings from the heart, 

As it a running messenger had been.” 


Laurence Seymour wavered between 
anger and exultation. Reginald stood 
stiffly, with flushed brow and swelling 





informed him, was in the grounds attend- 





breast. Simon Rennoe, exhibiting an as- 
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pect as sedate and pleasant as can be 
tmagined, was at heart the individual of 
the party most startled and vexed. 

“[ trust you are all well down here, 
sir,” said Seymour, addressing Reginald. 

“Quite; but I need not inquire as to 
the health of the mines. One can easily 
conjecture that the plague must be there, 
from the brevity of your stay.” 

“Oh, no,” retorted the other. “Itisa 
very desirable locality, and fully answers 
to the description of Mr. Rennoe, who so 
earnestly advised my going thither.” 

“Mr. Rennoe ?” echoed Reginald. 

“ Ah, yes,” said the gentleman alluded 
to, “1 did make mention to Mr. Seymour 
of some of the advantages that seemed 
to attend the affair, as it had been detailed 
to me by competent judges. I cannot, 
however, profess any particular acquaint- 
ance with the region itself. But I am 
highly gratified, Mr. Seymour, to find you 
looking so well after your excursion.” 

“For my part,” said Reginald, “ I am 
still more pleased at the return itself. I 
was remarking to Mr. Rennoe, no long 
time since, that we were becoming quite 
dull without you.” 

“‘ How extremely fortunate I am in being 
able to confer happiness so easily!’ and 
Seymour accompanied the observation with 
an ironical smile. 

The sneer was not necessary to confirm 
Reginald’s resolve; yet it was of service 
as a stimulant. 

Rennoe and he, as they rode home after 
the visit, conversed much about books and 
various miscellaneous topics, in which 
neither was greatly interested. When 
within half a mile of the house, Reginald 
checked his horse, and said abruptly : 

“‘ My dear sir, I mean to marry Matilda 
Chesley.” 

“Well,” returned the other, “she is 
doubtless a very amiable girl.” 





(To be continued.) 


“Pshaw! what matters amiability? | 
want to defeat Laurence Seymour; that 
is the prize I am struggling for, and | 
mean to gain it. I care not what oppo- 
sition is made, or from what quarter i; 
springs; the more obstacles there are the 
better, for I shall triumph over all and 
gain my end.” 

No reply was made, and the remainder 
of the ride was passed in silence. 

Mr. Rennoe had an intimate friend 
across the ocean, with whom he was in the 
habit of frequent correspondence. The 
following is one of his epistles : 


«An unexpected disappointment vexes 
me; yet it does not discourage. The 
Ander estate is full as large as was sup- 
posed, being itself a prize worth an earnest 
effort. But the boy, the boy! compared 
with him, a province seems a mean pos- 
session. Ah, such a mind and such a will 
are rarely found together! I made a sad 
error. We thought the scorn with which 
his forbidding exterior must be greeted, 
would drive him off in disgust. Not so ; 
it is this which most excites his energies ; 
and I am assured now that if we could 
clothe him with the hideousness of a mon- 
ster, the consequence would be just the 
same. This strength of purpose, which 
makes him so valuable, gives my task its 
difficulty ; yet I would not have it other- 
wise. 

“Reginald strives to vanquish a rival 
lover, and would surely do it had not | to 
join against him; as it is, he must suffer 
this discomfiture to prepare him for future 
triumphs. Surely, there can be no doubt 
as to the issue. Reginald fights for the 
gratification of victory ; I fight to gain my 
competitor. He that has the noblest meed 
in view deserves success, and win Reginald 


I will—body and soul.” 
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What is Music ? 








THERE is no science, no art in existence, 
on which so much has been written, and 
so little satisfactorily explained, as that of 
music. The chief cause of this lies per- 
haps less in the fact that the respective 
authors were not equal to the task, than 
that they wrote on a subject the very basis 
of which had not even been properly de- 
fined. No where do we hear more non- 
sense and idle talk, than about music. 
Most people think they feel, or pretend to 
feel, the very thing it is impossible for 
them to feel, and reduce their ideas, in 
want of a clear conception, to mere similes 
and illustrations, without explaining their 
subject in the least. It is the more easy 
to fall into such an error, since music can- 
not be understood by the mind alone. It 
requires a heart, and a soul, and it is no 
more easy to explain love and religion, 
without the lively belief on a last some- 
thing, indemonstrable, than it is to bring 
the inner life of music before the eyes of 
one devoid of soul. 

There have been at all times and all 
ages, men who entirely misunderstood, or 
were ignorant even of the true office of 
music. Thus Dr. Burney, to whom music 
is largely indebted for diligent researches 
in ancient history, says in his preface to his 
“ History of Music” — 


“What is music? An innocent luxury in- 
deed, to our existence, but a great improvement 
and gratification of the sense of hearing.” 


But as if to prove the inconsistency of 
his own assertion, he devotes his whole 
life to that “ innocent luxury,” writes, be- 
sides numerous minor works, his great 
“ History of Music,” and brings proofs of 
the great estimation in which music was 
held among almost all the nations of the 
globe, because of its vast and beneficent 
influence. 

To the same class belong all those who 
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insist that music is merely a play of well- 
sounding notes, and the less there is in it, 
the more is its object achieved. How much 
more elevated is the view taken by the 
early Greeks of this subject! Plato re- 
cognizes in music the expression of our in- 
ner life, and gave to it the idea of the beau- 
tiful as foundation, which as moral beauty, 
and united with the good, comes from God, 
and therefore leads back to a unison with 
him. He elevated the destiny of music 
above the mere sensual pleasure, and re- 
proached those who merely estimated it 
on account of the sensual enjoyment to be 
derived from it. But we shall speak more 
of this insome future chapter, and continue 
in our analysis of music. 

Our definition of music must be such as 
to embrace every branch of it, vocal or 
iustrumental, combined or separate, old or 
new. 

Music then is simply a succession of 
sounds, regulated by the laws of melody 
and rhythm. 

In tracing the origin of music, we are 
lost in the same labyrinth in which all re- 
searches into the origin of the world end. 
It has been said that music owes its exist- 
ence to the innate talent and inclination of 
mankind for imitation of sound and form, 
that sounds produced by the howling of 
the wind, the rippling of the brook, the 
rolling of thunder, the cries of the forest 
denizens, and a hundred other sounds of 
nature, had prompted man to cultivate 
and develope the talent slumbering in his 
breast. But why not say that music was 
created with man ? that a divine being had 
endowed him, simultaneously with life, 
with an instinct to utter his joy or sorrow, 
despair or happiness, in sounds which even 
the wild beast of the forest to a certain 
degree can boast of ? 

The chief impulse of man is, to convey 
his thoughts and ideas, his inner invisible 
world to others. He has for this purpose 
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the organ of speech. This organ is capa- 
ble of carrying out all the various modu- 
lations of sound required for language. 
Here then is the first rough foundation 
for music. The lowering or raising of the 
voice, to give more or less emphasis to a 
word, together with all those sounds which 
every nation on the globe has appropriated 
to itself, to express more animated feelings, 
form the first elements of music. These 
various sounds have but to be regulated 
and properly defined, and we have the 
materials which form our scale or gamut, 
from which again our whole system of 
music has been derived. It is evident 
from a good many proofs, that our music 
has come, together with most other arts 
and sciences, from the East, the original 
seat of all learning. In the heart of Asia 
we find even now a kind of music which 
to a European ear seems but a combina- 
tion of discordant sounds, but which to 
the less refined but more accurate ears of 
the native, possesses every requisite of a 
good melody, The same confusion seems 
to exist in what little we know of African 
music. 

illoteau, a traveller in the East, and a 
musician to whom the history of music is 
under a great many obligations, made it 
his special object to collect the various 
songs of the Orient. On his arrival at 
Cairo he engaged for this purpose an 
Arabian music-master, who, following the 
custom of the Arabian professors, only 
sung the airs, leaving it to his pupil to 
remember them as best he could. Villo- 
teau instantly sat to work and wrote them 
down, but noticing now and then some 
slight detonations in his master’s voice, he 
took the liberty to correct them in his 
manuscript. After having finished his 
task he tried to sing the air which the 
Arab had just taught him, but he had 
only sung a few notes when he was arrest- 
ed by the Arab, who indignantly told him 
that he, Villoteau, sung false. Great dis- 
cussions took place on this matter between 
master and pupil; each one assured the 
other that his intonations were irreproach- 
able, and that he could not hear the other’s 
music without experiencing great pain in 
his ears. At last Villoteau thought there 
might be some singular cause for this dis- 
agreement, and knowing that the finger- 
board of the Eoud, (Arabian guitar,) was 





divided according to the Arabian gamut, 
he caused such a one to be brought, and 
to his great astonishment he found jn. 
tervals which in our European system do 
not exist at all. The Arabs divide thei; 
octave into twenty-four intervals, while 
the Europeans have only twelve for ti, 
same space, and no wonder that the untu. 
tored ear of the Frenchman could not con. 
ceive those nice and acute variations of 
sound, 

The music of the Chinese is more like 
our own, and most resembling to the old 
Scotch melodies. With these Celestia|s 
everything seems to be lost in the heavy- 
ens, or in grey antiquity, and no wonder 
that they should boast of having had as 
early as 2776 before the Christian era, a 
well-organized system of music, They say 
that Hoang-ty, who lived at that time, and 
who had conquered the empire, not finding 
any more enemies to conquer, applied him- 
self to improving the moral condition of 
his subjects. He found their music ina 
most deplorable condition, or rather he 
found nothing deserving of that name, and 
therefore gave orders to Lyng-lun, a prin- 
cipal personage of his court, to undertake 
the regulating of the Chinese music. This 
worthy, after the usual number of pros- 
trations, went for this purpose to Si-joung, 
a country in the northwest of China, where 
music was known to have reached a much 
higher state of cultivation. On the high 
mountains of that country grows a beauti- 
ful bamboo. Large knots divide this bam- 
boo into different parts, forming a kind of 
tube. Lyng-lun accidentally took one of 
these tubes, cut it between two knots, took 
out the marrow, blew in it, and a sound 
issued which was exactly the pitch of his 
voice, when he spoke unaffected by any 
passion. Not far from this place is the 
source of the stream Hoang-tu, which, 
bubbling from the earth, produces a pe- 
culiar sound. Lyng-lun, to his greatest 
astonishment, discovered that this sound 
was in unison with the one he had drawn 
from his tube. 

But the miracle does not cease here. A 
Foung-hoang, a bird, like the Pheenix of 
other nations no longer in existence, came, 
accompanied by his mate, and perched on 
a neighboring arbor, There the male pro- 
duced a sound, again in unison to that of 
the tube and of the stream ; he then pro- 
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duced a number of sounds which formed 
among themselves six semitones ; the fe- 
male added to these six other semitones, 
and while the two alternately sang, Lyng- 
lun cut twelve tubes of different size, in 
unison with the twelve semitones furnished 
by the voice of the birds, and, delighted 
with his discovery, he carried his tubes to 
the emperor, who commanded that forth- 
with these twelve sounds, found in so mar- 
vellous a manner, should form the gamut 
of the Chinese music. And in reality, the 
whole music of the Chinese is founded on 
this system, and with but very slight modi- 
fications it has remained thus stationary to 
this day. 

It would seem, if we except the Chinese, 
that music, in its migration from east to 
west, has gradually lost the minor inter- 
vals, and come down to us in a more con- 
densed shape, and though quarter-tones 
have been employed during the last cen- 
tury by several celebrated singers, this 
has been done rather to excite astonish- 
ment, than to enrich our present system. 

Very often it has been advanced that 
even in the animal world there exists a 
great susceptibility for music : and that if 
proper attention were directed to this fact, 
good results might be derived from it. 
We differ from this, because it js our opin- 
ion that the true susceptibility for music 
is founded on a power of combination, 
which is rooted with reason in one and 
the same unity. 

This is clear from the fact, that the de- 
velopment of the taste for music goes hand 
in hand with the development of the mind. 
For this reason music appears in the most 
intimate relation with poetry, which latter 
in this union, as song or ballad, seems to 
make the greatest impression on the heart. 
But for the same reason music finds its 
most appropriate field where depth of feel- 
ing is predominant, and where through 
the power of imagination, life has been 
elevated to a higher and nobler sphere. 
As the mind thus becomes more active in 
communicating its thoughts, and the feel- 
ings endeavor to indicate their existence 
with that same activity, 


Language swells into song. 


Led only by his own impulse, man, in 
all degrees of civilization, has introduced 
music into life, where his own feelings 


were more than ordinarily excited, or 
where it was his object to excite those of 
others. That vocal music has in this re- 
spect the advantage over its twin-sister, 
“instrumental music,” is not to be won- 
dered at, when we consider that the latter 
is entirely the creation of fancy, and that 
it requires “the wood” to act as con- 
ductor to the minds of those who have 
not been gifted with that degree of sus- 
ceptibility which Nature has bestowed 
upon others. 

There are people who are indifferent to, 
nay, almost annoyed by the shortest strain 
of music, if the least action of their mind, 
to follow the combinations of sound, is re- 
quired of them. There are others again, 
who, though not indifferent to music, de- 
rive but little pleasure from it, save that 
sensual delight which they experience, 
perhaps, in eating a favorite dish. But 
there are still others, with whom a proper 
appreciation of music seems to have been 
born. They enter at once into the mys- 
terious spirit of that art, fathom its wind- 
ings, and seem to make it a part of their 
very existence. ‘lo these belong, together 
with the true lovers of music, all the great 
masters and composers of the different 
ages. They are the ones to foster music, 
to cultivate and develope it in all its branch- 
es; through their agency, music has been 
brought to that degree of perfection which 
it now possesses. Indeed, it fairly out- 
strips all other arts in this respect. Con- 
tinually improving, without exhausting—on 
the contrary, always enriching—its means, 
it advances steadily on the path to per- 
fection, and it is impossible to foretell 
when this development will have reached 
its zenith. 

But with this unceasing progress, music 
has partaken in a certain degree of a mys- 
ticism, which threatens to estrange it alto- 
gether to the hearts of those who, by 
nature, have not been endowed with those 
extraordinary gifts, and who, not being 
able to follow their masters with the ra- 
pidity necessary to understand and appre- 
ciate music in its highest spheres, are con- 
tent to remain stationary, and thus increase 
the distance between themselves and their 
more favored guides. Thus, music loses 
only in influence what it gains in means; 
and nothing remains for those masters but 





to descend from their lofty pinnacles, and 
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to conduct their followers more carefully 
to their throne, or to fill that throne, un- 
supported by subjects, and consequently 
of no influence. 


THE POSITION OF MUSIC IN RELATION TO 
OTHERS OF THE FINE ARTS, 


Music is not destined to reproduce, by 
imitation, certain known sensations ; it has 
no model, after which to form itself, nor 
has it one to compare itself to. Inde- 
pendent it stands there, the pure fabric of 
the imagination. Entirely different from 
painting, which limits the imagination of 
the artist by the obligation to imitate 
Nature; and different alike from poetry, 
which, in its boldest flights of fancy, is 
only intelligible by the analogy of its 
thoughts to certain general ideas; music 
makes never a deeper impression than 
when it absolutely resembles nothing ; 
when it creates, at one and the same time, 
the principal idea and the accessory means 
which serve to develope it. 

For this reason, music is the most 
spiritual of all the arts, and might well 
be placed above poetry, sculpture, and 
painting. But it has other advantages to 
boast of : “It is a truly democratic art.” 
The enjoyment of other arts requires a 
certain preparation and cultivation of the 
mind, which not every one possesses the 
means to acquire. ‘These are therefore 
chiefly confined to the higher classes of 
society. But music belongs to high and 
low, poor and rich; all are alike under its 
influence, and with the lower class it fills 
a vacuum which the want of education 
has left. It stands between the prose and 
poetry of life. 

Here is the proper place to correct a 
popular error. The fact that music is so 
easy of access, that it requires so little 
preparation in other branches of education, 
has rallied under its banners a good many 
who enjoy, apparently, benefits in social 
respect to which, on account of inferior 
education, they are not properly entitled. 
This has given rise to the belief that music 
actually prohibits the cultivation of other 
capacities of the mind, and consequently 

ople who are unconsciously under its 
influence still despise the art, because so 
little mind is required to practise it. We 
have proved already that this is the mere 


rather as an advantage than otherwise: 
but we can give the most brilliant instances 
which refute the assertion. From the 
earliest times down to the present day, 
the pages of history are crowded with 
names of men who to their capacity for 
music added talents of the most brilliant 
and valuable description. From Plato and 
Pythagoras to Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
there were always men who, with the high- 
est order of talents, did not disdain to 
practise music, and who considered it as a 
heavenly gift, none the less valuable be- 
cause of its universality. 

Another advantage of music over its 
sister arts consists in its incapacity to de- 
scribe, by means of it, anything immoral. 
It can be brought in connection with 
voluptuousness, frivolity, and all the 
other abominations which mankind are 
subject to; but “ music in itself can never 
be made the interpreter of immorality.” 
Music the almighty, the ail-powerful, 
possesses no means to gratify the lascivious, 
the licentious ; and through its mysterious 
strains breathes nothing but purest good. 

Joy and pain are the nearest emotions 
of the human breast which can be made 
the subjects of representation in music. 
Joy and pain are the emotions which most 
demand music for an interpreter. Who 
has not experienced that inward, serene 
joy, which to confide to a human breast, 
would have been robbing it of its holiest 
charm? But to whisper these emotions 
to the vibrations of the air, to breathe 
such delight in the vague undulations of 
musical sounds, only enhances such pleas- 
ure, while at the same time it relieves the 
heart of a burden which threatened to 
break it. And to the lone wanderer through 
the chequered path of life it is everything. 
When afflicted, he receives sympathy and 
consolation ; when happy, his joy is con- 
secrated in its purity by the sounds in 
which he vents his delight; in either joy 
or sorrow, when words lose their power, 
it is then that the true office of music 
begins, and in its strains it conveys those 
indefinite feelings to others which, arousing 
in their hearts the same indefinite emotions, 
still give evidence that the one has been 
understood by the other. 

If Nature has the most manifold gradu- 
ations for these emotions, music has none 





independence of the art, and consider it 





the less so, It can express mourning and 
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sadness, lamenting and sighing, despair | different arts; while painting, statuary, 
and melancholy, in all their various shades. | and poetry have, in consequence of their 
Grace and sweetness, the beautiful and | narrow limits, only reproduced a certain 
noble, the sentimental and grand, the pom- | number of principal ideas, which for cen- 
pous and pathetic, the marvellous and the | turies have only varied in form. 

tragic, the joyous and the comic, playful- The poems of Homer and Pindar, Anac- 
ness and gayety, rejoicing and wild jubilee, | reon and Virgil, live again in the works of 
they all can be expressed in music. But | our modern poets; our bas-reliefs and 
it is not its office to describe, like poetry | statues differ only from the products of the 
and painting, single and isolated pictures ; | ancient master’s chisel by the superiority 
it takes up the inner state of our heart in | of one over the others, Painting has only 
its wholeness, and portrays it after its own | been enriched during centuries by the sci- 
laws of association as a perfect zesthetical | ence of perspective and coloring ; but what 
whole. Hence the insufliciency of the so- | is there in common between the music of 
called descriptive music to convey to others | the Greeks, the Hindoos, the Arabs, the 
the ideas it intends to represent. The | Chinese, the harmonic psalmody of the 
painter can represent a beautiful scene, the | middle age, the counterpoint of the six- 
poet can describe it, but music can only | teenth century, and the art of a Beethoven, 
give the sensations of the heart produced | Von Weber, Mendelssohn, Bartholdy, and 
by witnessing such aone. But our great-| Rossini? With these different nations, 
est composers have fallen into such an | during these different epochs, music seems 
error. Beethoven has given us “The | to have had neither the same principles 
Battle of Vittoria,” one of the weakest | nor the same destination. One nation con- 
of his compositions. We need hardly | sidered it as a science, another as an art, 
mention such abortions as “The Battle of | and a third as the mere language of the 
Prague,” .“‘The Falls of Niagara,” and a| heart. As an art, it has the same object 
hundred other compositions, which only | with its sister arts. It is intended to re- 
serve to despoil music of that garb which | produce on others an impression which 


forms its greatest charm. any particular object has made on the 

If we compare the advancement of mu- | mind of the artist; save that in those the 
sic to that of other arts, we find that, on | object represented speaks first to the mind 
account of its less positive ideas, it has | and then to the heart, while in music it 
been more subject to transformations, | speaks first to the heart, and through that 
which seemed to make of it just as many | to the mind. 
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A LESSON FOR POLITICIANS. 


“ Say Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 


* ” * 


* mn” 


Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace.” 


Every presidential election in this Re- 
public must be a memorable event. That 
of the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight now appears among the most memo- 
rable of the past. By it the spirit of 
monarchy has been exorcised from the 
body politic, and the Republic has been 
made whole. The sordid spirits of cor- 
ruption and the frantic demons of rapine 
and bloodthirsty war, have been banished 
by.a moral exorcism. Visions of magnifi- 
cent empires and of barbaric pearl and 
gold have faded, and the public mind em- 
braces rational views of patriotism and 
philanthropy. A faction which had long 
occupied a bad eminence in the govern- 
ment, engrossing all powers and honors 
and emoluments for selfish ends, setting 
war, peace and all domestic interests to 
sale for votes, appropriating the spoils of 
the people for the enrichment of a party, 
and in the crucible of a corrupt patronage, 
transforming official fidelity into lucre, was 
suddenly hurled from its high places by 
the quiet energy of the popular will. This 
signal revolution has given to history many 
lessons worthy of remembrance. One of 
them deserves to be set conspicuously be- 
fore the eyes of politicians and people, 
for encouragement to the patriotic, and for 
a warning to the factious and corrupt. 
The means on which the deposed faction 
has relied to perpetuate its ascendency, 
have utterly and disastrously failed. To 
point out these ineffectual means is to point 
out, in part, the lesson of this faction’s 
fall. 

The party which styles itself « Demo- 
cratic” foisted into power, in 1844, an 
administration deeply stained with the 





Plaquemines and Pennsylvania frauds ; 
debased by the recent and successful pur 
suit of the most illustrious character in 
the republic, with calumnies more damn- 
ing to those who used them than to him 
who fell under them, “-like a deer stricken 
by many princes ;” and fettered by the 
edicts of an unelected congress of place- 
men and place-hunters. Such an admin- 
istration became, by the law of its origin, 
the representative of a faction and the 
executive of its unscrupulous will. Too 
infirm to expiate the original sin in which 
it was born, by a resolute devotion to the 
public good, it sought to escape retribu- 
tion and to make its days long in the land 
by honoring its fathers, the confederates 
who had brought it into being, by the 
prostitution of public trusts. Demagogues 
and partisan brawlers, the managers of 
caucuses and the accomplices in fraud, 
were promoted. The heads of the Balti. 
more Convention soon rejoiced in diplo- 
matic appointments, collectorships or at- 
torneyships. Bureaux, post-offices, and, 
eventually, the highest grades of the army 
were thrown open to such as had the gift 
of knowing their master’s crib. In every 
department, the offices which the laws 
had inscribed, like golden apples, “to the 
most worthy,” were thrown down within 
the party ring to be scrambled for by the 
most greedy. ‘To the victors belong the 
spoils,” was the admitted law of patronage, 
and thus the vast treasures of the govern- 
ment were converted into innumerable 
bribes. Thus proclamation was made of 
pay and plunder to all the Dalgetties of 
political warfare, and a reward was offered 
to all the Vicars of Bray. To signalize 
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the principle on which offices were be- 
stowed, the judicial ermine fell upon the 
recipient of the “ Kane letter,” and, still 
more pointedly, the leader of the Baltimore 
Convention was made an attorney of many 
fees, and afterwards was suddenly deprived 
of his share of the spoils, when he dared 
to become the leader of the heretical synod 
of Buffalo. It seemed, therefore, that they 
who received the bounty were held to an 
engagement for future fidelity to the fac- 
tion under all circumstances. Many have 
recently fulfilled this engagement in a con- 
spicuous manner. All “ hands” employed 
by Mr. Polk, from the prime minister to 
the scullion of the kitchen cabinet, were 
mingled with the combatants in the recent 
presidential battle, and devoted toa faction 
the zeal which was due to the Republic. 
This indecent spectacle put honorable men 
to the blush, and served to illustrate the 
systematic corruption by which the un- 
scrupulous party just vanquished by the 
people, had plotted to perpetuate its pow- 
er. The administration might have been 
justified in filling the chief confidential 
offices with honorable men of its own po- 


litical faith exclusively, or in preferring | 


them for all appointments for which they 
were well qualified, if merit had governed 
the selection even among the adherents of 
the appointing power. But it is notorious 
that the surest of passports to favor was 
the most unscrupulous employment of 
electioneering strategy. Hence the influx 
of incapacity and dishonesty into official 
places has been so great, that the incom- 
ing administration, in order to be barely 
honest, must seem to be proscriptive. 
Doubtless it will do its whole duty. It 
will then no longer be said with truth, that 
this is “a people robbed and spoiled ; for 
a prey and none delivereth; for a spoil 
and none saith, restore.” 

A party which squandered the govern- 
mental patronage for the purchase of all 
the venal influences in the country, did 
not squeamishly hesitate to subject the 
entire policy of the nation to the same 
selfish design of retaining the spoils. A 
ready mode of achieving this was for the 
few leaders who had the success of the fae- 
tion in their keeping, to dictate, in advance, 
the action of the constituted sauthorities, 
and to require pledges of obedience as the 
equivalent for the votes which they con- 
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trolled. They promulgated their ukases, 
for the most part, under the sanction 
of a National Convention composed of 
their adherents, and into whose delibera- 
tions entered the welfare of the party, 
without the intrusion of adverse sugges- 
tions relating to the general welfare. That 
body itself adopts, without inquiry, the 
resolutions propounded by a committee 
whose consultations are private, and thus 
the unelected congress acts as a “ Parlia- 
ment of Paris” to record the decrees of 
the cabinet of the faction. These resolu- 
tions become the creed of the party, and 
are presented as test oaths to the eandi- 
dates for the highest offices of the Repub- 
lic. Subscription to them is the condition 
upon which the support of a powerful, 
organized and disciplined faction must be 
secured. Pledges being exacted and giv- 
en, if the elections be carried, the men 
who for the time sway the action and the 
destiny of the nation, are solemnly en- 
gaged to effectuate measures devised for 
the interest of a party, before they take 


| the official oath of fidelity to the consti- 


tution. Sometimes these are measures 
which have never been considered or ap- 


| proved by the body of the people, or even 


by that portion of them which adheres to 
the democratic faith, until they have been 
propounded by an unauthorized conven- 
tion. Instead of being the fair expression 
of the popular will, they are dictated by a 
few designing men to ‘the party,” and 
through the party to the country. 

The administration which is about to 
expire under the anathema of the people, 


| came into power thus pledged and fettered 


upon the Oregon question. Obedient to 
the congress of a party, though it has 
spurned the congress of the nation, it be- 
gan with an Inaugural Address like a 
Chinese proclamation, and thundered 
through a warlike negotiation as noisy 
and ineffectual as a Chinese battle. It 
is a puzzle to decide whether the bragga- 
docia of the beginning betokened a reck- 
less desire for war with England, or the 
impotent lameness of the conclusion has 
belittled all the belligerent demonstrations 
into a swagger and a pretense. In either 
view, the peace or the honor of the nation 
was made a mere counter in a political 
game, played by those who held the most 
exalted and sacred trusts. One senator 
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of the dominant faction urged the enforce- 
ment of the Baltimore rescript, even to 
“inevitable war ;”” whereupon another, of 
the same political relations, assumed (in 
his own phrase,) to “ cut him for the sim- 
ples.” Yet the patient in this operation 
was, in a few short months, the democratic 
candidate for president, and the surgical 
operator was his most conspicuous sup- 
porter. So steadfast is the cohesive pow- 
er which binds them together. But what- 
ever judgment we may pass upon the 
actors in that singular scene—of tragedy 
or of farce—it is well remembered that, 
for a time, they seriously disturbed the 
commerce and business of the country, 
and kept two nations suspended in anx- 
ious alarm. It is clear enough that this 
serious and unnecessary evil was produced 
by the unfounded pretensions recklessly 
set up by the Baltimore Convention of 
1844, and the pledge it exacted from its 
nominees. It is not less apparent now 
that these pretensions were advanced for 
the selfish purpose of attaining success in 
the elections, by deluding the popular 
mind. 

For a similar purpose the annexation of 
Texas was accomplished by means of the 
same machinery, at a time and in a manner 
which made it repugnant to the deliberate 
sentiment of three-fourths of the American 
people. In due time the Administration 
deputed by the Baltimore Convention an- 
nounced the completion of annexation, for 
the amazement of mankind, as “a blood- 
less achievement.” In fact, blood had 
not then begun to flow, and perhaps 
many a brave citizen who now sleeps 
upon the plains of Mexico, and many a 
wife who now mourns the widowhood of 
battle, then heard, with patriotic pride, of 
the bloodless achievement. Even then it 
is probable that wisdom and a sincere love 
of peace might have averted the bloody 
consequences of annexation. Mexico was 
restive, but probably she might have been 
soothed or satisfied, without loss of honor 
or advantage to us. To goad her, how- 
ever, to overcrow her spirit, or to conquer 
her armies, promised immunities and gains 
to the party which ruled the Administra- 
tion. The golden moment for crushing 
the Whigs, by placing them in an anti-war 


attitude, was not to be thrown away. To 


appeal from the peaceful wisdom to the 





military ardor of the nation, to purchase 
contractors with jobs, to add whole armies 
to the lists of patronage, and to hoodwink 
the tax-payers with martial glory, seemed 
an achievement so bloodless, and yet so 
gainful to the chief actors, that it would 
have been a crime against the ordinances 
of faction to let the occasion slip. War 
therefore was precipitated. As became 
its clandestine purpose, its incipient steps 
were taken by stealth. Its causes and 
the motives of its promoters dared not 
challenge the open discussion of the war- 
making department of the Government 
until an overruling emergency should arise 
to forbid delay and stifle debate. Until 
then these motives operated in security 
within the private chamber of the Cabinet, 
or the more secret closet of some irre- 
sponsible party caucus. But when actual 
hostilities had been provoked, and the 
consummation of the gainful scheme had 
become inevitable, the representatives of 
the people were invoked to sanction what, 
it was thought, they could not prevent. 
The sequel was a continued blaze of glory 
to our arms, which the Administration 
soon beheld with envy, because it had 
labored in vain to appropriate it wholly 
to the purposes of its own faction. Whig 
generals conquered abroad in spite of the 
fire in front, but they conquered at home 
too, in spite of the fire in the rear, Pro- 
vince after province was conquered ; but 
who may compute how many provinces 
can compensate the loss of heroic lives, 
the widowhood, the orphanage, and all 
the catalogue of ills entailed by an unne- 
cessary war? At length peace was made 
for the Administration, if not by it. But 
for this equivocal circumstance, the expir- 
ing Executive might lay claim to a part of 
the epitaph written by a satirist for Car- 
dinal Mazarin, who kept France many 
years embroiled in wars for “ annexa- 
tion,” and happened to die just after he 
had concluded a treaty of peace. 


“Tl a fait la paix, il est mort ; 
Il ne pouvais pour nous rien faire davantage.” 


That unnecessary conflict opened a 
thousand sluices of national expenditure, 
and, its vigorous prosecution being impor- 
tant to the party, every other claim upon 
the treasury was rejected or deferred, if 
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ossible. Whatever would have been 
«death to the war,” would, in the lan- 
guage of Gen. Cass (writing of the Wilmot 
proviso), be ‘death to the party.” It 
was a dynastic war, and, as usual, the 
dynasty must be sustained, whatever 
might become of the country. The pay- 
ment of just debts and the improvement 
of our rivers and Jakes were interdicted 
by the veto. Our creditors were denied, 
in order that we might have means to col- 
lect a debt from Mexico with summary 
promptness. Our own country was con- 
demned to lie unimproved, in order that 
we might ravage the territories of a neigh- 
bor. That the future triumph of a party 
might be assured, the will of Congress 
was set at naught, and the monarchical 
prerogative of the President stretched to 
the verge of usurpation. In flagrant 
violation of the Constitution, the President 
also assumed to levy taxes, and to esta- 
blish governments in Mexico, without the 
authority of law. But as all this evil was 
done that good might come to the party, 
the succeeding Battimore Convention 
ratified those usurpations which degraded 
the Nationa Conaress to a subordinate 
department, and applauded, in the name 
of a faction, all the offenses committed 
against the Republic. If it had not, it 
would have been ungrateful. If it did 
not shape its own policy so as to exalt the 
Executive at the expense of Congress, it 
would have been unfaithful to the pur- 
poses of faction. For he must be blind 
who does not see that the most service- 
able instrument of a selfish and corrupt 
faction is a powerful and subservient Pre- 
sident. 

The internal prosperity of the country 
fell a sacrifice to the same designs which 
had governed the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. Its commerce was abandoned to 
the rigor of the sub-treasury—a clumsy 
system, borrowed by Mr. Van Buren from 
barbarous times, to cajole the people with 
the jingle of hard dollars. The industry 
and capital of the nation were stripped of 
protection, in order to conciliate a little 
band of sectional politicians. To pretend 
that either the sub-treasury or free-trade 
is approved by the popular judgment is 
to stultify that judgment, as evinced in 
1840, at least, and to metamorphose the 
“Kane letter” from a villany to a blun- 
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der. Yet these notable articles were in- 
terpolated into the creed of the party by 
its cecumenical council of Baltimore, and 
thenceforward the faithful were required 
to subscribe them, on pain of being dealt 
with as heretics, and excluded from the 
distribution of the spoils. 

In partially reviewing the game which 
has thus been played by the Democratic. 
party for place ané power, it is impossible 
not to admire its boldness. No party 
ever before, in an enlightened country, 
ventured to practise, and to openly defend 
universal bribery by the use of Executive 
patronage, and at the same time to sacri- 
fice the honor, the peace, and the pros- 
perity of the nation which had confided 
in it, to its own selfish ends, without at 
least achieving some national advantage 
by way of atonement. The Democratic 
faction has made the boldest experiment 
upon popular credulity which history has 
recorded. But it has also deepened the 
enormity of all these abuses by elaborate 
efforts to debauch the understanding and 
the hearts of the people. Principles the 
most hostile to liberty and the purity of 
our institutions have been preached as 
well as put in practice. The people 
were exhorted to cherish and to vene- 
rate the undue supremacy of the Execu- 
tive. They were addressed in violent 
harangues, tending to banish the love of 
peace and the sentiment of justice, to 
infuse into their breasts the lust of rapine 
and bloodshed, and, in a phrase well 
remembered, to “ prepare their hearts for 
war.” Pernicious heresies in political and 
economical science were sown among 
them. At the same time efforts were 
made to beguile their judgment by flat- 
tery. The very name of this party is a 
delusion, under cover of which they have 
violated fundamental principles of repub- 
lican government. Democracy is their 
chosen watchword—their peculiar battle- 
ery. They write it on their lintels, and 
on their doorposts, and on the hems of 
their garments. They inscribe it on their 
banners. They mouth it in their speeches. 
They print it in their books. By many of 
the people it has been accepted in sincerity 
as the sign of a popular principle. By 
others, too weak to be willingly on the 
weak side, it is simply regarded as the 
signal of victory, the ¢v tolcwvixa, “Jn 
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hoe signo vinces,” of their standard, and 
hence they follow it. But by the initiated 
it is esteemed as a clever device of those 
who think, with Cesar, that mankind are 
yoverned by words. 


* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


But, like other pleasures, this may sur- 
feit and pall. At any rate, it is essential 
to the enjoyment of it by the cheated, that 
the cheat be not detected. Insincere pro- 
fessions and hollow pretenses cannot al- 
ways beguile an intelligent people, among 
whom reason is free to combat error. And 
when their eyes discover the trick by 
which men whom they have highly trusted, 
in matters of momentous consequence, 
have attempted to mislead their vigilant 
sagacity, woe to the adventurous deceivers ! 
Such is now the fate of a party, which has 
so long used the name of Democracy to 
disguise their violations of democratic prin- 
ciple. The retribution is as terrible as the 
artifice was unscrupulous, and the expo- 
sure has been thorough. ‘The Ithuriel 
spear which has pierced the delusion trans- 
tixes the arch-deceiver harbored under it. 
‘The name which was worn as a conceal- 
ment, has itself become as a crime of those 
who wore it. Thus, by a revulsion of po- 
pular sentiment, punishment is made to 
grow out of the offense itself, and the of- 
fenders find, that 


“ Even-handed justice 
Commends the poisoned chalice to their own 
lips.” 


By a similar dispensation of justice, the 
other devices upon which the Democratic 
party relied for undeserved success, have 
contributed to their own discomfiture, and 
they have fallen, crushed by the weight of 
their own armor. If the course of Mr. 
Polk on the Oregon question did, as was 
predicted by a distinguished democratic 
senator, sink him so deep in political dam- 
nation, that the hand of resurrection can- 
not drag him up, it greatly loosened, also, 
the hold of the Democratic party on the 
popular confidence. For the effect of the 
Plaquemines fraud and the Kane letter, 
witness Louisiana, witness Pennsylvania ! 
To the universal corruption in the dispen- 
sation of patronage has succeeded the 





universal loathing and scorn of an honest 
community. The dynastic war against 
Mexico, which was to give the coup-de- 
grace to opposition—it has at last ‘“ con- 
quered a peace,” by overthrowing the war 
faction. That wickedly designed conflict 
proved more disastrous to the hopes of its 
contrivers, than to the armies of Santa 
Anna. Until it began, fortune and mo- 
desty had veiled a character so pure, so 
magnanimous, so majestic, that it was no 
sooner revealed than it filled the Republic 
with admiration. The brilliant progress 
of our arms from Palo Alto to Buena 
Vista, made the name of our President, 
now elect, familiar to his countrymen, and 
the many difficult emergencies of his ca- 
reer tried every quality of his head and 
heart. Every trial displayed some nobler 
spring of action, or some new resource of 
intellect. His victories soon inflamed the 
jealousy of the Administration, and he 
fought the most renowned of his battles, 
in his own phrase, “ with a halter around 
his neck.” He was condemned to walk 
among burning ploughshares, but he came 
forth from the ordeal triumphant. He 
vanquished both foreign and domestic foes, 
proving superior to the rulers of two na- 
tions. His battles made him illustrious, 
but months of inaction, forced upon him, 
could not dim his fame. Adversity could 
not depress, nor success elate him. Asa 
chief he endeared himself to his soldiers ; 
as a conqueror, he won the gratitude of 
the conquered. His justice, generosity, 
modesty, and candor were as conspicuous 
as his valor. And it was the happy for- 
tune of his country, that in performing the 
duties of the camp he evinced his fitness 
for the cabinet. A character so well ad- 
justed, and combining so many elements 
of greatness and goodness, inspired a 
grateful enthusiasm in all classes of his 
countrymen. The wise and virtuous soon 
discovered in it a hope of redeeming the 
country from the selfish, corrupt and ag- 
gressive policy of its present rulers. His 
name, dear to the people, gave concentra- 
tion and vigor to the public sentiment al- 
ready existing, and the triumph of purity 
and patriotism has been aided by the vic- 
tories of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
Monterey and Buena Vista. 

Their own disaster may have taught 
the Democratic managers to believe, Sad- 
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ducees though they are, that there is still 
“virtue extant ;” that the great national 
will which controls this Republic is not 
venal, to be dealt in by a governmental 
board of office-brokers; that the keen- 
sighted sagacity of the American mind 
cannot long be blinded by the most cun- 
ning artifice of skillful placemen ; that there 
is in the popular heart a cherished devo- 
tion to good old republican principle which 
sternly repels the approach of monarchi- 
cal practices, however insidious ; that to 
make wanton waste of the national trea- 
sure, to sport with the national honor, or 
to sacrifice peace and internal prosperity 
o the aggrandizement of a faction, is not 
‘he surest method of maintaining the as- 
cendency of a party; that to evil rulers, 
vengeance, though it may be slow, comes 
inevitably, and that even in a selfish view, 
and even in politics, honesty is the best 
policy. The election of Genera Taytor 
has already, no doubt, depressed the value 
of war, at the political exchange, as a 
means of advancement for the statesmen 
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who advocate it; for it is seen that the 
grand point of popularity, the camp, over- 
shadows the Cabinet. This fact, once 
perceived, will afford a valuable guaranty 
to peace. Politicians will learn to regard 
war asa “ dreadful trade” for themselves 
as well as for the people. If this lesson had 
been well understood by the Administra- 
tion three years ago, there would have 
been no war with Mexico to this day. 

But while the fabrie which the politicians 
of the Democratic party had built with 
such laborious diligence to sustain them, is 
toppling down, and its pillars are wrench- 
ed away by the giant people whom they 
dreamed of keeping, Samson-like, blind and 
in fetters, the same event encourages 
honest and faithful statesmen to bate no 
jot of heart or hope, and it enforces on all 
public men the lesson of a great teacher : 


“Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.” _ 


R. 
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M’LLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. 


CHAPTER III. 


A rew days afterwards Madame de Vau- 
bert took the arm of her son, and, under pre- 
text of a promenade in the environs, soon 
gained the right bank of the Clain. This 
was the first time since his return, that 
she had ventured to set foot upon this 
bank. As she was passing along in front 
of the park, she stopped a moment oppo- 
site the gate, and, as if drawn by some 
secret charm, opened it and entered. 

“ What are you doing, mother ?” asked 
Raoul, surprised, and vainly attempting to 
prevent her from proceeding. ‘“ Will you 
outrage the marquis and his daughter by 
putting your foot upon their premises? 
Are you not violating at once a duty of 
friendship and your obligation to the un- 
fortunate? And does it seem to you, that, 
with the sentiments of aversion and con- 
tempt which we both have professed to 
entertain towards this person, we are not 
overstepping the bounds of propriety ?” 

“Come, come,” rejoined his mother ; 
we are not outraging the marquis in thus 
seeking to refresh our recollections of his 
kindness. Where you see an insult to mis- 
fortune, M. de La Seigliére himself would 
only see a pious pilgrimage. Come, my 
son,” she urged, leaning gently upon his 
arm, “ we shall meet no one of whom we 
need to be ashamed, or whom we have 
cause to fear. This is about the time 
when I see Stamply every day going 
out to inspect his lands. Besides, I must 
allow, that 1 am getting the better of my 
prejudices, and that this man, in my opin- 
ion, does not merit the hatred and con- 
tempt which people seem to feel towards 
him. I admit even that there is some- 
thing in his position, unfortunate and pro- 
scribed as he is, while surrounded with 
abundance, which, in spite of myself, in- 
terests me.” 

“What! mother,” cried the young 
man ; “‘ a farmer who has dispossessed his 
seignior ! a servant who has enriched him- 








self at the expense of his master ! a miser- 
able” — 

“Yes, miserable, that’s the word, my 
son;” interrupted Madame de Vaubert; “so 
miserable that I sincerely repent having 
joined with his accusers. Heaven has 
sufficiently punished the unfortunate man 
to warrant us in showing him a little in- 
dulgence. But let him pass; no matter 
for him now. See,” said she, drawing 
him aside into a walk which led along a 
beautiful little pond, “how charming! 
I meet at every step some memorial of my 
happiest days; and I seem to recognize 
the soul of Mademoiselle de la Seigliére 
in all these perfumes.” 

They were proceeding along, conversing 
in the manner described, when at a turn 
of the path, they found themselves face to 
face with Stamply himself, who was walk- 
ing alone in his park. Raoul was for im- 
mediate retreat; but the baroness held 
back, and advanced towards the good 
man, who, utterly at a loss to whom to 
attribute the honor of such a visit, was 
most liberal of his salutations. 

“‘Pardon, Monsieur,” said she, with a 
gracious smile, “the liberty I have taken 
in thus unceremoniously entering your 
park. These beautiful shades recall to 
me so many and such happy recollections, 
that I have for a long time felt an almost 
irresistible desire to visit them.” 

“ Thanks rather than pardon, Madame,” 
replied the old man, who had quickly re- 
cognized Madame de Vaubert. ‘ Your 
visit is the greatest honor ; it is,” he added 
sadly, ‘‘the only honor of the kind this 
place has received since it came into my 
hands.” 

Then, as if he suspected that the honor 
was not intended for him, whether from a 
feeling of delicacy or of humility, Stamply, 
after inviting his visitors to pursue their 
excursion at pleasure, appeared at the 
point of retiring. But Madame de Vaubert 
accosted him persuasively : 

“Why, Monsieur, will you leave us so 
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soon? Would you give us to infer that 
our visit is improper, and that we are dis- 
turbing you? If not, do us the favor to 
remain; I am sure you have no reason to 
suppose that your presence should be un- 
acceptable to us.” 

Confused by so many objections, so 
gracefully urged, Stamply knew not how 
to express his gratitude, and succeeded 
only in expressing his stupefaction. It 
was the first time that such guests had 
honored his place with their presence, to 
say nothing of hearing himself addressed in 
such terms of suavity and kindness. It 
was Madame de Vaubert, the Baroness de 
Vaubert, the greatest lady of the country, 
the friend of the La Seigli¢res, who deign- 
ed to treat him with such condescension— 
him, Stamply, the old beggar, as he well 
knew he was too often called in the neigh- 
borhood! And what was he to do, or 
think, when he felt the arm of Madame, 
the baroness, gently hanging upon his 
own, and saw her smile with such sweet- 
ness, and heard her say with such a rav- 
ishingly familiar tone: ‘Come, Monsieur 
Stamply, be my guide, my cavalier.” It 
is only the poor soul, shut out from all 
commerce with the world, and which cal- 
umny has placed under the ban of public 
opinion, that knows how to appreciate our 
unexpected exhibition of sympathy and 
good will. However trifling it may be, 
they seize upon it eagerly, and rest upon 
it with inexpressible gratitude—it is the 
straw which the dove drops to the drown- 
ing insect. The arm of the baroness upon 
his own awakened in Stamply a feeling of 
joy not unlike that which the lazar of the 
city of Aost felt, when his own was press- 
ed by a friendly hand; and his happiness 
would have been complete, but for his 
embarrassment on account of his some- 
what rustic garb. It is very true that his 
personal appearance strangely contrasted 
with that of Madame de Vaubert, who, even 
in her ruin, humbled the opulence of her 
neighbor by the elegance of her attire and 
the grace and dignity of her manners. 

“If I had supposed so great an honor 
was in reserve for me, I would have made 
better preparation,” said he, by way of 
apology for his clumsy shoes with their 
rusty buckles, his blue woollen hose, his 
fustian jacket, and his threadbare breeches 
of cotton velvet. 





*« How better, pray ?” replied the baron- 
ess with peculiar emphasis. ‘“ You are 
very well as you are, 1 am sure. Besides, 
Monsieur, when one is at home he is not 
always to be in full dress for company.” 

The words “at home” went to the heart 
of Stamply, and left nothing to be desired 
for his perfect satisfaction. ‘At home!” 
Were not those simple words, which for a 
long time he had scarcely dared to lisp to 
himself—to such an extent had the con- 
sciousness of the public aversion stifled 
his self-respect—were not they, pronoun- 
ced too with such peculiar emphasis by 
Madame de Vaubert, a complete and formal 
refutation of the malicious aspersions of 
his enemies? They were indeed, for this 
man, a sort of reinvestment, a kind of 
solemn consecration of his rights and for- 
tunes. Meanwhile, the young De Vaubert, 
whose surprise was quite equal to that of 
Stamply, kept near his mother, cold, silent, 
disdainful, utterly at a loss what to con- 
clude or what to imagine as to the scene, 
at all events strange, which was passing 
before his eyes. 

A few minutes, during which there was 
no falling off in the baroness’ condescen- 
sion and sociability, brought them in front 
of the castle. 1t was a hot, sultry day, 
and the clouds hung heavy and threaten- 
ing in the sky. For nearly an hour Ma- 
dame de Vaubert had been walking in the 
shade of the spreading trees, whose foliage 
was stirred by no breath of air. She sat 
down upon one of the steps of the portico, 
and wiped her brow; while Stamply stood 
motionless before her, rolling up between 
his fingers the broad brim of his old felt 
hat, which he had reverently held in his 
hand throughout the entire promenade. 

“Madame, the baroness, would add 
another to her claims on my gratitude if 
she would deign to rest herself a few mo- 
ments in the house,” said Stamply be- 
seechingly. ‘I should esteem it a favor 
so much the greater, as I am the less de- 
serving.” 

“Mother,” quickly interrupted Raoul, 
who wished to have done with this com- 
edy, of which he could discern neither the 
purpose nor the sense, ‘‘ Mother, a shower 
is coming up, and we have little enough 
time to get home before it will be upon 

” 
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“ Well, never mind the shower, my 
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son,’ replied Madame de Vaubert, rising 
up from her seat on the steps; “and 
since our kind neighbor offers his hospi- 
tality so cordially, 1 think we had better 
wait here until the weather looks less for- 
bidding.” 

At this determination of his guest, the 
countenance of Stamply lighted up, and 
his mouth opened with a smile of perfect 
beatitude. It was indeed a triumph for 
him to receive Madame de Vaubert in his 
own house, and show her to his people, 
who, of course, would not fail to spread 
the news abroad, and convince his enemies 
that he was not so much despised as the 
evil-disposed hoped and fools believed. 
Leicester was not more happy or proud to 
receive Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle 
than was Master Stamply at this moment, 
when the baroness mounted the steps of 
his portico and passed the threshold of his 
door. Raoul followed his mother, but 
with some indications of dissatisfaction, 
which, however, she pretended not to ob- 
serve, and Stamply really did not, as he 
was entirely absorbed in his good fortune. 
Having introduced his guests into the par- 
lor, the good man retired, under pretense 
of giving some directions with reference 
to their entertainment. Raoul, now alone 
with his mother, was upon the point of 
demanding from her an explanation of the 
enigma which had so much puzzled him, 
but he was immediately so much occupied 
with what surrounded him, that he had 
no time to think or talk of anything else 
than what he saw. 

Although there had been no change in 
the disposition of its apartments, the in- 
terior of the castle of La Seigliére did 
not at all correspond with its external 
grandeur. Everything bespoke the neglect 
and somewhat less than aristocratic habits 
of the new proprietor. Besides, twenty 
years had by no means added to the 
freshness and brilliancy of the tapestry. 
Faded hangings, tarnished gilding, seedy 
and decrepid luxury—feeble traces of a 
once splendid but now lifeless magnifi- 
cence, composed an interior as unattractive 
as can well be imagined. It was beautiful 
and desolate, like the vast halls of the 
palace of Versailles, which attract our 
admiration as we pass through them, but 
where, if we were compelled to dwell, we 
should die of ennui, The parlor alone, 





into which Madame deVaubert and her son 
had just been introduced, had preserved, 
by special favor, something of the fresh- 
ness and life, the youth and brilliancy, of 
its former days. It seemed to be stil] 
animated by the beauty and loveliness of 
the exiled marchioness. Bernard, more- 
over, had taken special pleasure in em- 
bellishing it with such treasures as the 
marquis had been compelled to leave be- 
hind ; and even Stamply himself, after the 
departure and death of his son, out of 
regard to his memory, had given direc- 
tions that this apartment should receive 
the most scrupulous attention, as if Ber- 
nard was momentarily expected to return. 
Thus everything about it breathed the 
splendor of its former hosts. There were 
damasks from Genoa, tapestries from 
Beauvais, richly carved furniture from 
Boule, porcelains from Saxony and Sevres, 
crystals in glittering groups, golden fillets 
upon the ceiling, and beautiful devices 
above the doors ; indeed, enough to afford 
whole pages of description to those in- 
teresting personages who are inspired by 
the poetry of the drawing-room, and dis- 
cover much more proficiency in the fur- 
nishing of houses than minds. After 
examining all with the closest attention, 
after touching with his finger, as if to 
satisfy himself of their reality, such articles 
as he had never before seen except in his 
dreams, Raoul approached the window 
and looked steadfastly, and not without 
sadness, towards the castle of Vaubert, 
which had never before appeared to him 
so humble and desolate. Meanwhile the 
baroness was contemplating her son with 
the greatest satisfaction, smiling and serene, 
as if she held in her hand the magic ring 
which was to rebuild the towers of her 
castle and render back to him the fortune 
of his ancestors. 

Stamply was not slow to return, fol- 
lowed by two farm-boys, with wonder 
in their countenances, and in their hands, 
waiters loaded with syrups, strawberries, 
cream and the choicest of Spanish wines. 
Close in the rear followed the cook, gar- 
dener and poultry-keeper—the balance of 
Stamply’s household, who, however, made 
a stand in the hall, and stretched their 
necks, and strained their eyes, to get a 
peep, through the half-open door, at the 
baroness and her son. Never, since 
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the advent of John Stamply, had the cas- 
tle witnessed a day of so much rejoicing 
and excitement. 

“ You are putting yourself to too much 
inconvenience,” said Madame de Vaubert, 
with her most amiable smile. ‘“ This is 
really aroyal reception, Monsieur Stamply.” 

Stamply bowed, and made a confused 
and stammering reply; but perceiving 
that the two boys, having deposited their 
burdens upon a marble table, were each 
making themselves comfortable in an 
arm-chair, he seized them by the collar 
and ejected them from the room with 
some very marked demonstrations of his 
displeasure. 

“Monsieur Stamply,” said the baro- 
ness, whose gravity was most severely tried 
by the scene we have just described, 
“you ought to be appointed conservator- 
general of the castles of France. This, 
certainly, has lost none of its ancient 
splendor—indeed, I think you have add- 
ed somewhat to its attractions. And | 
understand that the value of the lands 
has doubled under your administration. 
You are, of course, then, one of the 
wealthiest proprietors in the country.” 

“ Alas! Madame,” sadly replied the old 
man, “God and men have made me pay 
dearly for my fortune. God has taken 
my wife and my boy; men have loaded 
me with reproaches. Job himself was 
less unhappy in his poverty than I am 
in all my abundance. You have a son, 
Madame ; I, who have lost mine, know 
how to appreciate your happiness, and 
you, had you lost yours, would compre- 
hend the depth of my grief.” 

“I think | can appreciate it, Monsieur,” 
she replied ; “I hear you had a heroic 
son.” 

“Ah! Madame, he was my life,” ex- 
claimed the oid man with deepest emotion. 

“The designs of God are inscrutable,” 
reverently rejoined Madame de Vaubert. 
*‘ As to the judgment of men, I think, 
Monsieur, you do wrong to give yourself 
so much uneasiness about it. You say 
you are loaded with reproaches. I was 
not aware of it before. But why be dis- 
turbed by the opinion, or even the abuse 
of the vulgar, when you have the esteem 
of the honorable and respected ?” 

At these words Stamply shook his 
head in a manner that indicated a by no 
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means entire confidence in the remedy 
recommended by the baroness. 

“You are calumniated!” continued 
Madame de Vaubert with emphasis. ‘ Do 
you suppose I should be here if I did 
not believe so? I am sufficiently disin- 
terested in this matter, I should suppose, 
not to be suspected of partiality for you. 
A friend of the La Seigliéres, I have 
shared with them an exile of fifteen 
years; and like them I have seen my 
property sequestrated and sold by the 
Republic. The Republic has despoiled 
us; to its eternal shame, it has taken 
and disposed of that to which it had no 
title. But you who have acquired it in 
good faith, purchased it with your hard- 
earned savings, how are you to blame? 
Who accuses you? Adversity has laid 
its hand heavily upon us, but it has not 
eradicated from our hearts the sentiment 
of justice. It is not to you that our 
hatred can properly attach. How many 
times have I heard the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness de La Seigliére felicitate them- 
selves upon the fact that their domains 
had fallen into the hands of the most 
worthy of their farmers !” 

“Ts it so, Madame?” cried Stamply, 
with a mixture of joy and surprise. “ Did 
they speak of me without indignation ? 
I should have thought that they would 
regard me with contempt and execration.” 

“Why so, Monsieur,” replied the baro- 
ness with a smile, “I well remember 
that the poor marchioness said to me a 
few days before her death” — 

“The marchioness dead!” ejaculated 
Stamply with a look of unutterable grief. 

“In giving birth to a daughter who is 
now as beautiful as was her mother. But 
I was saying,” resumed Madame de Vau- 
bert, “that a few days before her death 
the marchioness was speaking of you and 
Madame Stamply, whom she appreciated 
and loved. She mentioned you with 
that touching kindness peculiar to her, 
and which I am sure you cannot have for- 
gotten. The marquis also joined in the 
conversation, and was pleased to cite 
many traits of devotion and fidelity which 
do honor to your family. ‘Theirs were 
kind hearts,’ added Madame de La Sieg- 
lire, ‘and in our misfortune it is a great 
consolation to know that our property has 
fallen into such pure and honest hands.’” 
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“Mother,” said Raoul, who remained 
standing in the embrasure of the window, 
and who was visibly disturbed by the 
conversation which was going on between 
Stamply and his mother, “the storm is 
over, it is all clear overhead ; and we can 
return home without any danger.” 

The baroness rose, and turning towards 
Stamply: “I am greatly indebted to 
you, Monsieur, for your kind hospitality, 
and think myself fortunate in this oppor- 
tunity to make your acquaintance. I 
trust it will not cease with the first 
interview. The responsibility shall be 
with you if it does. At all events I 
hope you will not forget that you have 
neighbors on the other bank of the river 
who will always esteem it a happiness to 
receive you.” , 

With these words, pronounced with all 
the grace which the baroness could com- 
mand, and a look which added a charm 
to the words, she retired, leaning upon 
the arm of her son, and reconducted by 
Stamply, who did not leave his guests 
till they had passed out of the gate, and 
then only with a very profound bow. 

“‘ Mother,” said Raoul, before they had 
proceeded far, “will you give me some 
explanation of what I have just seen and 
heard? Only yesterday, you despised 
and hated this man. Now you speak of 
him in the most flattering terms. What 
has so suddenly wrought this strange 
revolution in your opinions and senti- 
ments ?”’ 

“Why, my dear Raoul,” replied his 
mother, in a tone which indicated her per- 
fect confidence in her ability to satisfy all 
his misgivings, “nothing in the world 
more natural. Indeed, 1 believe I have 
already told you. Unlike the citizen of 
Athens, who condemned Aristides to os- 
tracism because he was tired of hearing 
him called just, by force of hearing 
Stamply maligned, I have come to think 
well of him. If the prejudices which were 
incident to my position, if my old friend- 
ship for the La Seigliéres, and the igno- 
rance of facts in which I have lived for 
the last twenty years, have betrayed me 
into indiscreet remarks or invidious as- 
persions, I have for some time seen cause 
to regret it. Indeed, I feel something 
akin to remorse for the injury which I feel 
I have done.” 





“It is allowable, mother,” rejoined 
Raoul, “to reverse one’s judgments, and 
to alter one’s opinions; but have you au- 
thority from the La Seigliéres to absolve, 
in their name, the author of their destitu- 
tion? Do you think the marquis would 
pardon you for having, in this case, made 
him an accomplice in the absolution ?” 

“Ts it possible, my son,” asked the 
baroness, with affected surprise, “that you 
would strike the last blow to the heart 
which is already most cruelly tortured ? 
Are we to enter his hospitable mansion but 
to make it echo with the maledictions of 
the exile? Is there anything culpable or 
criminal in the effort to pour a few drops 
of balm upon the wounds of the unfortu- 
nate? Is youth so pitiless? I do not 
know whether the marquis will pardon 
me, but I am sure that from the heights 
of heaven the soul of the marchioness re- 
gards me with an approving smile.” 

The visit was soon returned by Stamp- 
ly. He presented himself one afternoon 
at the Castle de Vaubert, in the most gal- 
lant costume which he had been able to 
select from his respectably furnished ward- 
robe. Raoul was absent. Not being 
embarrassed by the presence of her son, 
the baroness received her neighbor with 
all sorts of attentions and coquetries, 
dwelt upon the merits of his son, and was 
apparently delighted with his conversa- 
tion. What a satisfaction for the poor 
old man thus to find a benevolent heart to 
which he could freely confide all his sor- 
rows! Nevertheless, he could not help 
remarking the modest furniture of the 
room where he was sitting, and, as he re- 
flected upon what the Stamplys and the 
Vauberts had been formerly and what 
they were at present, he felt himself seized 
with a vague sentiment of shame and con- 
fusion. As if to add to his embarrassment, 
the baroness recounted the deceptions of 
her return, and how, instead of her castle 
and her extensive domains, she had found 
only a wretched old mansion surrounded 
with a few exhausted acres. Still she did 
it with such grace and vivacity, that 
Stamply, though naturally sensitive and 
suspicious, not only took no umbrage, but 
seemed to be relieved of a heavy burthen 
in observing the manner in which Madame 
de Vaubert accommodated herself to her 
fortune. 
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« You will stay to dinner?” said she, 
inquiringly. “My son has gone to spend 
the day with one of our friends, and will 
not be back tillevening. I hope you will do 
me the favor of your company? Solitude 
is a sad thing at our age. Well,” added 
she gaily, resuming the thread of the 
conversation, ‘‘ each in their turn, as the 
proverb says. Revolutions, they say, have 
their good side; we have paid dearly for 
believing it. But we don’t complain. 
May it please Heaven, as my poor, dearly 
beloved marchioness often said, may it 

lease heaven, Monsieur, that all those 
who profit by our disasters be as honest 
people as you. That is some consolation.” 

To dine ¢éte-a-téle with Madame de 
Vaubert was not only, to Stamply, the 
very highest honor, it was also the highest 
felicity he had enjoyed for a long time. 
It was at meal-times especially that he 
had felt his loneliness. These were the 
hours that Stamply dreaded the most. 
When he sat down to his table, and the 
empty seat reminded him of his Bernard, 
his sadness was almost overwhelming, and 
it often happened to him, as to the king 
of Thulé, to drink bitter tears from his 
own cup. This was for him, therefore, an 
unexpected happiness. The preparations 
were not sumptuous, but Madame de 
Vaubert supplied whatever deficiency there 
was in the luxury of the service by the 
charms of her conversation. She made 
him the object of a thousand little delicate 
attentions ; flattered, cajoled, and caressed, 
without appearing to observe his not un- 
frequent infractions, both by word and 
deed, of the rules of etiquette and good- 
breeding. There was a moment when the 
old man turned towards her a look which 
it were useless to attempt to describe, so 
mild, so tender, so grateful, so, in short, 
like the acknowledgment which the faith- 
ful dog makes to the carresses of his mas- 
ter. The good man almost began to 
believe himself in the world again, and that 
his family had returned to him. 

From this day forward intimate relations 
were established betwern the two castles. 
Madame de Vaubert, by dint of prayers 
and remonstrances, succeeded gradually 
in bringing her son to tolerate the pres- 
ence of Stamply, and to receive him, if 
not with cordiality, at least without cold- 
ness or disrespect. At the same time she, 
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herself, with an eye to whatever would 
forward her designs, made the tastes and 
peculiarities of the old man her especial 
study. She even went so far as to initiate 
herself into all the trifling details of his 
household affairs, and watched with ma- 
ternal solicitude that nothing should be 
wanting to his welfare. Stamply could 
not resist so many seductions; they were 
to him what honey is to the bee. ‘At first 
he had visited the baroness from grati- 
tude; now, from affection and love, from 
habit. Hespent a great portion of his time 
at her place. He dined there three times 
a week; called there in the morning on 
his way to his fields; returned there in 
the evening to talk of Bernard, and of the 
then eventful times. When the evenings 
were pleasant, Madame de Vaubert would 
take his arm, and they would go and walk 
together along the banks of the Clain, 
Arm-in-arm with the Baroness de Vau- 
bert, chatting familiarly, and, along the 
very banks where he had been pelted with 
stones by the boys, receiving the respect- 
ful salutations of those he happened to 
Stamply was drunk with delight. 
The consideration which naturally attaches 
toa noble lady, was reflected somewhat 
upon her associate. If his domesties did 
not steal less, they respected him more. 
In short, to rejuvenate the superannuated 
figure of the oasis in the desert, like the 
former to the traveller was the enchanted 
apparition of the Baroness de Vaubert in 
the desolate life of John Stamply. Her 
presence gilded his decline with a delicious 
brilliancy. Under its influence his health 
was re-established; his spirits became 
buoyant, and his temper, soured by cha- 
grin, regained its wonted sweetness. It was 
the Indian summer of his life; and not the 
least of the benefits which he drew from 
his present relations, was the fact that he 
recovered his own self-respect, and felt 
himself reinstated in his own esteem. His 
troubled conscience was appeased, and 
fortified with so charming a friendship, he 
bore his fortune with a light heart and a 
high head. 

Very soon, with these delightful influ- 
ences, Madame de Vaubert mingled others, 
slower and more mysterious in their ope- 
ration, to which also Stamply submitted 
with the most unquestioning carelessness. 
She had entire dominion over the sentient 
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Stamply ; she now sought the like domin- 
ion over the thinking Stamply. She 
already swayed his affection ; it only re- 
mained to control his thoughts. She 
aimed, and was successful, to efface from 
his mind every vestige of revolutionary 
ideas. She even succeeded, by force of 
subtleties, in reconciling him to the past 
which had oppressed him, and imbuing 
him with the principles which had enfran- 
chised him. She brought him back, with- 
out his perceiving it, to the point whence 
he had departed, and made him resume, 
without suspicion, the character of serf 
and vassal under which his ancestors had 
lived. Meanwhile the name of the Mar- 
quis de la Seigliére, and that of his daugh- 
ter, was often introduced into their dis. 
course, but so adroitly and with so much 
reserve that Stamply’s fears were never 
aroused. Occasionally he would express 
the deepest concern for the destiny of the 
young Helen, whom Madame de Vaubert 
lost no opportunity of representing to him 
as the living image of her mother. She 
possessed the same grace, was animated 
by the same goodness, and inherited all 
her charms. Stamply agreed that M’lle 
de La Seigliére must be anangel. As for 
the marquis himself, the former vassal 
entertained some prejudices against his 
old master. But the baroness patiently 
applied herself to the eradication of every 
remnant of the leaven of ninety-three. 
« Adversity,” said she, “is a rude school, 
in which one quickly learns.” For her 
part, she flattered herself that she had 
learned much and forgotten much. M. 
de La Seigliére, according to her, had 
been transformed by his exile, into the 
most perfect model of all the virtues ; and 
the marquis, once so haughty, would now 
feel himself honored in shaking the hand 
of nis old farmer, and calling him his 
friend. ‘‘ Should the opportunity occur,” 
replied Stamply, “I should feel it a very 
great honor.” 

Months rolled away in this pleasant in- 
timacy, in which, however, Raoul did not 
share. He was sad, and sought retire- 
ment. 

While these events were silently passing 
in the valley of the Clain, Waterloo closed 
the great epopée of the empire. Time 
pressed. In a recent letter, the Marquis 
de La Seigliére, convinced more firmly 








than ever that the fall of Napoleon would 
necessarily include that of Stamply, and 
that the first act of the Bourbons, after 
their definitive return to France, would be 
to reinstate all the emigrants in their for- 
mer estates, generously recalled to the 
mind of his old friend, the baroness, the 
promise they had mutually made with 
regard to Helen and Raoul. Madame de 
Vaubert, accordingly, deemed it prudent 
to push to a denouement the little comedy 
of which she, and she alone had the secret. 

Her relations with the farmer-widower, 
it may well be believed, were a great sub- 
ject of gossip in the neighborhood. Cal- 
umny and detraction were not wanting to 
such an appeal. They were astonished, 
they were indignant, to see this familiarity 
of a friend of the La Seigliéres with the 
man who had dispossessed them. The 
story ran that the baroness would like to 
get married. The nobility cried treason, 
the roture cried scandal. Whether the 
baroness was ignorant of what was said, 
or whether she did not care, she had up 
to the present moment pursued her pur- 
pose, without turning to the right hand or 
to the left, and utterly regardless of the 
multitude ; when, all at once, Stamply 
thought he could discover some symptoms 
of coldness in the evidences of that friend- 
ship which had made him so happy and 
so proud, At first he only felt a vague 
uneasiness which he could not explain ; 
but these symptoms taking, from day to 
day, a more decided character, he began 
to be seriously alarmed. The fact was, 
Madame de Vaubert was no longer what 
she had been, or professed to be; and 
although she used every effort to dissem- 
ble the change which was going on, the 
susceptible soul of Stamply could not be 
deceived. He suffered a long while in 
silence, and intensely, for he had turned 
thither all the affections of his soul; he 
had placed in this friendship all his heart 
and all his life. For along time respect 
shut his mouth ; but, one evening, having 
found Madame de Vaubert more distract- 
ed, more reserved than usual, he expressed 
his disquietude in a manner not very dis- 
creet, perhaps, but not without effect. 
The baroness seemed to be moved; but 
her main purpose remained unshaken. 

“ Madame, what has happened? I fear 
some great misfortune.” 
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Madame de Vaubert made scarcely any 
reply ; but, as she was about to retire, she 
took both his hands and pressed them in 
her own with such an effusion of tender- 
ness that it only added to the fears of the 
old man. 

The next day, Stamply was walking in 
his park, still agitated by the occurrences 
of the previous evening, when a servant 
handed him a billet from Madame de Vau- 
bert. Less flattered than frightened at so 
rare an honor, he broke the seal with a 
trembling hand, and, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks, read as follows : 


“You feared some great misfortune. 
Your presentiment was just. If it shall 
cause you as much suffering as it will me, 
it is a great misfortune indeed. We must 
see each other no more; it is the world 
that wills it to be so. If I alone were 
concerned, I would brave its decrees with 
joy; but, in consideration of my son, I 
feel myself bound to submit to sacrifices 
which I never could have been driven by 
public opinion merely. Be assured, Mon- 


sieur, that it is necessity alone which sepa- 


rates us, and that however great may be 
your regret, it cannot be more so than 
that of your affectionate 

Baronne de Vavuperr.” 


At first Stamply could think of but one 
thing—that he had just lost his only hap- 
piness here below. Then, as he re-read 
the letter, he seemed to fall again under 
the weight of the maledictions and out- 
rages from which the friendship of Mad- 
ame de Vaubert had relieved him. He 
saw himself again plunged deeper than 
ever in the darkness of solitude ; he seem- 
ed to have lost his Bernard a second time. 
His attachment had become more than an 
affection ; it was a habit. What could he 
do, for the future, with his unoccupied 
days and his listless evenings? Whither 
bear his heart and direct his step? He 


had now no end, no purpose, no nothing | 


to absorb his time. All around was aban- 
donment, silence, desolation. In his de- 
spair he took the route to the castle de 
Vaubert. 

““ Madame,” cried he, as he entered the 
parlor, where the baroness was seated 
alone, “ Madame ,what haveI done? In 
what have I offended you? Why did you 
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offer me your hand, if you meant to with- 
draw it? Why did you call me here, if 
you meant to drive me away without pity ? 
Why did you lift from my heart the load 
of sorrow, if you meant, so soon, to return 
it thence again? See! I am an old man; 
my days are nearly numbered. Will you 
not wait a little while? Ihave but a short 
time longer to live.” 

Madame de Vaubert endeavored at first 
to quiet him, protesting her affection and 
lavishing the most tender expressions. 
When he became more calm, she sought 
to explain the imperious motives to which 
she had been compelled to yield. She 
affected the most scrupulous reserve and 
the nicest delicacy ; but, in reality, every 
word went like a poignard to the heart of 
Stamply. A remnant of pride sustained 
and reanimated him. 

“ You are right, Madame,” said he, rising 
up ; L am responsible for this folly. Isub- 
mit to the separation without complaint or 
murmur. Only, Madame, remember, that 
I should never have dared to solicit the 
honor which you voluntarily offered; and 
remember, also, that I have never deceived 
you, and that, from our first interview, I 
warned you of the outrages and calumnies 
which the world heaped upon my head.” 

With these words, he marched resolutely 
towards the door; but, overcome by the 
effort which he had just made, he sank 
into a chair and burst into tears. 

His grief was so extreme, and so real, 
that the baroness was touched. 

“My friend, hear me ;” said she. “ You 
think that I have, without an effort, re- 
signed myself to this rupture of the rela- 


| tions which were to me a source of joy as 
| well as to yourself. 
| you a most affectionate interest ; 


I had conceived for 
j I was 
pleased to believe that 1 was, perhaps, in 
your existence a source of pleasure, of con- 
solation. On the other hand, you aided 
me to support my misfortunes. Your 
goodness charmed me ; your presence dis- 
pelled the tedium of my lonely hours. 
Judge, then, if I have decided voluntarily 
to read your heart and my own. I hesi- 
tated long. Finally, I believed it my duty, 
out of regard for my son, to yield to that 
wicked and stupid world, to which, had 
I alone been interested, I would not have 
sacrificed a hair of your head. I was ob- 
liged to do it; and I have doneit. Nevy- 
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ertheless,” added she, after a few moments 
of reflection, and fixing upon Stamply a 
look which made him start, “if there were 
any means of reconciling the exigencies of 
my position with the care of your happi- 
ness ; if there was any way of imposing 
silence upon the clamors of the world, and 
of assuring to you a happy, peaceful, and 
honored old age ?”— 

“Speak, Madame, speak ; is there any ?” 
cried the old man, with the joy of the 
shipwrecked mariner, who thinks he dis- 
covers a sail in the distant horizon. 

“My friend,” continued Madame de 
Vaubert, ‘I have maturely reflected upon 
your lot. After having viewed it from all 
sides, and under all aspects, I am obliged 
to admit that it is by no means an enviable 
one, and that you are, in truth, the most 
unfortunate of men. You were right. Job, 
in his poverty, had not so much to mourn 
as you in the midst of your prosperity. 
Though you are rich, you can make no 
use of your wealth.” 

“ Between you and them, men have raised 
an insurmountable barrier of opprobrium 
and ignominy, outrage, injury, public con- 
tempt—these are, at present, the most cer- 
tain of your revenues. Your hold upon 
society is only by asingle bond ; that bond 
broken, you have no soul by whose sym- 
pathy to solace yourown. I see your old 
age given up to mercenary cares. You 
will not have, at your last hour, even one 
dear friend to whom you might have the 
consolation of bequeathing your fortune, 
which has cost you so much. There re- 
mains to you only one heir, the State—of 
all heirs the least desirable, and the most 
ungrateful. Now would you not much 
prefer to have a family who would cherish 
you as a father, to grow old surrounded 
with love and tenderness, to hear around 
you only a concert of benedictions, to rest 
your last look upon those whom you shall 
have made happy; in short, to leave be- 
hind you a cherished and venerated mem- 
ory ?” 

‘« A family !—to me!” cried the old man, 
with a faltering voice, ‘1, Stamply, the 
old beggar, as they call me, surrounded 
with tenderness and love! concerts of ben- 
edictions !—my memory cherished and ven- 
erated! Alas, Madame, where is that 
family ? my wife and boy are in heaven, 
and I am here, in this world, alone.” 





? 


“That family, ingrate !” replied Madame 
de Vaubert, smiling; “ have you it not al- 
ready half in hand ?” 

With a little of finesse or vanity, Stamp- 
ly might have suspected the baroness, by 
this last question, meant to intimate that 
she was at his disposal; but the good 
man was neither artful nor vain, and, in 
spite of the intimacy of his relations with 
Madame de Vaubert, he could never for- 
get what a distance separated the peasant 
parvenu from the great lady ruinee. He 
remained, therefore, with outstretched arms 
and open mouth, hesitating, astonished, and 
utterly at a loss what interpretation to put 
upon these last words. 

“Has it ever occurred to you, my 
friend,” calmly resumed the baroness, 
“what glory Bonaparte might have won, 
if, comprehending his divine mission, that 
soldier of fortune, after having overwhelm- 
ed faction, had reinstated the Bourbons 
upon the throne of their ancestors? Sup- 
pose, for an instant, that instead of think- 
ing to found a dynasty, the Corsican, to- 
day wretched and proscribed, loaded with 
opprobrium, caged and muzzled like a wild 
beast, had placed his sword and his ambi- 
tion at the service of our legitimate prince, 
whose destiny would not have paled before 
that of the now unfortunate emperor? 
The world which now curses him, would 
regard him with admiration; kings, who 
have sworn his destruction, would dispute 
the honor of shaking his hand, and, truly 
emperor from the day when he should 
have refused the sceptre, the glory which 
would have gilded his brow would have 
eclipsed the brilliancy of the most glitter- 
ing diadem.” 

“And my little Bernard would have 
been living now,” added Stamply with a 
sigh. 

ar My friend,” continued she, “‘ by what 
strange forgetfulness, by what fatal en- 
chantment, have we not discovered, either 
of us, that Providence has placed you in 
a similar position, and that it depends 
upon yourself to realize so beautiful a 
dream ?” 

Stamply began to prick up his ears like 
a hare which hears a rustling in leaves 
around him. 

“Ah! yes; for you at least there is 
time enough yet,” pursued the baroness 
with warmth. ‘ What that man failed to 
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do, you may accomplish in the somewhat 
humbler sphere in which God has placed 
you. Consult your heart—descend into 
your own conscience ; your heart is pure, 
your conscience intact. Men, neverthe- 
less, think otherwise, and, irreproachable 
as you are, do you yourself feel entirely 
free from anxiety when you think that 
the last shoot of that family which has, 
from time immemorial, showered so many 
benefits upon yours, now languishes disin- 
herited in a foreign land? But a single 
word will establish your fortune, confound 
envy, disarm public opinion, convert into 
applause the insults with which you are 
assailed, re-establish you in your own 
esteem, and give to the world one of 
those sublime examples which, here and 
there, in the history of the world relieve 
humanity.” 

“The old beggar’s ambition does not 
go to that extent,” replied Stamply, shak- 
ing his head ; “I make no pretensions to 
give examples to the world; the task of 
relieving humanity is no part of my busi- 
ness; 1 am content with humbler cases. 
Besides, Madame, I don’t understand” — 

“ Well, if you don’t understand, enough 
is said,” coldly replied the baroness. 

Stamply understood her too well. Al- 
though a peasant-farmer, he was, as we 
have said, neither artful, cunning, nor 
acute ; yet he was of a distrustful nature, 
and suspicion was for him a substitute for 
craft. Not only did he understand whi- 
ther the baroness was drifting, but he 
thought he saw also that her purpose had 
been the secret of all her advances. 

“T understand you, Madame la Ba- 
ronne,” said he finally, with that deep feel- 
ing of sadness which the ingenuous always 
experience when, in sounding the affection 
which they have believed sincere and dis- 
interested, they discover beneath its fair 
outside a bottomless abyss of selfishness. 
“T fear only that you are laboring under 
a mistake. I have not to legitimate my 
fortune—that has been done already. I[ 
owe it to my industry alone. As to M’lle 
de Ja Seigliére, it is very true that I never 
think without affection of the child, who, 
you tell me, is the living image of her 
mother. I have often tried to send her 
some mark of my remembrance, but, in 
the existing state of things, 1 have not 
succeeded in my wishes.” 
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“You do wrong to forget that there 
are those in misfortune who would not 
accept any other aid than good wishes in 
their behalf,” rejoined Madame de Vau- 
bert, with great affectation of dignity. 
“But permit me to say,” she added, in a 
somewhat softened tone, “that you do 
not understand me. I seek only your 
happiness. I reason, not in view of your 
duty, but your felicity. What can have 
escaped me to wound or offend you? 
Fortune made me acquainted with you, 
and interested me in your lot. I have 
thought that I was a source of consola- 
tion to you; I can sincerely say that I 
have felt towards you the strongest at- 
tachment. But an envious and unrea- 
sonable world compels us to separate. 
My heart is filled with grief, and yours 
with alarm. Under these circumstances 
I have fancied, foolishly perhaps, that by 
recalling the Marquis and his daughter, 
and offering to share with them a fortune 
which you cannot use, you would secure 
to your declining years peace, honor, and 
repose. My imagination loves to dwell 
upon this thought. I seem to see you 
the subject of homage and affection—our 
friendship strengthened instead of broken 
off; the world your friends, instead of 
your enemies, and the maledictions which 
are heard on all sides turned into bless- 
ings. God has deprived you of a dear 
son ; he replaces him by a lovely daughter. 
I cannot contemplate such a picture with- 
out emotion, and I submit it to you. 
Admit that it is a dream; but can you 
not realize it, and be happy? I believe I 
have not exaggerated the difficulties of 
your position. Betake yourself to soli- 
tude; nature is kind, and, for you, the 
world is not to be regretted. You are 
rich, and wealth, to say the truth, is a 
charming thing. I hope it may prove to 
you a recompense for all you have lost.” 

Having thus delivered herself with such 
apparent ease and good faith that the old 
man seemed moved, Madame de Vaubert 
rose, and, under pretext of a call in the 
neighborhood, retired, leaving Stamply 
alone to his reflections. 

These reflections were far from joyous. 
Stamply soon departed, not particularly 
charmed, it will not be doubted, with a 
proposition which would have been far 
from agreeable even had he supposed that 
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it was made solely with a view to his 
happiness. He was an honest man; we 
have not said that he was a saint. There 
was in him a passion which was to main- 
tain a fearful conflict with the insinuations 
of Madame de Vaubert. Thus not unfre- 
quently we encounter, in otherwise gentle 
natures, to be moulded and formed at 
will, a hard point, reluctant and unyield- 
ing, which no effort can subdue—a link 
of steel ina chain of gold. Stamply was 
avaricious after his manner; he had a 
assion for prosperity. He loved it for 
its own sake, as others love power. All 
his income was regularly appropriated to 
the acquisition of new lands, and in this 
way had he been enabled, by successive 
additions, to restore the domains of La 
Seigliére to their integrity. It was but a 
short time since he had united to it two or 
three small farms, which had been alien- 
ated more than a century. To have 
dene all this only to do homage to Mon- 
sieur le Marquis would certainly be some- 
thing to tell of, but Stamply, as he him- 
self had said, made no pretension to set- 
ting his contemporaries so brilliant an 
example of abnegation and disinterested 
self-sacrifice. He thought Madame de 
Vaubert spoke quite too much at her 
ease, and with too much freedom, and 
determined that, before deciding upon the 
matter, he would take time for further 
consideration. He had by this time 
reached home, and entered his castle re- 
signed to the loss of a friendship which 
could only be retained at such a price. 
Resignation at first was easy. Wound- 
ed affection, offended self-love, the fear of 
having been duped, aroused in the old 
man what there was left of warmth and 
energy. ll his old instincts of indepen- 
dence and equality were re-awakened, and 
for a moment took the ascendency. But 
this kind of artificial excitement soon sub- 
sided, like fire in the stubble. In his fre- 
quent visits at the castle of Vaubert, he 
had contracted the habit of familiar con- 
versation, and the most intimate and con- 
fidential relations. Suddenly reduced to 
solitude, he soon began to be tortured by 
ennui. But few days had passed before 
it was perceptible that the inward peace 
and mild serenity which had been the re- 
sult of his intimacy, were gone. Depriv- 
ed of his only support, his conscience be- 





gan to disturb him, and vanity did its 
share among the antagonists of the old 
man’s rest. His expulsion from the castle 
of Vaubert was no longer a mystery ; it 
was generally noised abroad, that the 
baroness had dismissed the old beggar in 
an ignominious manner, and his enemies 
were feasting upon his fall. Stamply 
would, perhaps, have remained ignorant 
of what was said abroad about the mat- 
ter, had he not, one evening, while walk- 
ing in the park, overheard his servants, 
who were not aware of his proximity, 
chuckling over his misadventure. His 
farmers, with whom in times past he 
had lived on terms of particular friend- 
ship, now affected to inquire after Madame 
de Vaubert. If he remained in the house, 
and walked from apartment to apartment 
with an air of dejection, his domestics 
would run to him, now one and now ano- 
ther, and with affected concern inquire 
why their master did not go and make a 
call on Madame la Baronne. If he re- 
solved to leave the house and beguile the 
heavy hours in his fields, the valets would 
observe, apparently as a matter of infor- 
mation among themselves, but in a tone 
sufficiently loud for the old man to hear 
it: “There goes our master to spend an 
hour or two with Madame de Vaubert.” 
Stamply could endure a great deal, but 
such expressions more than once tempted 
him to evince his displeasure by the use 
of his cane on their backs. 

The words ‘ Madame la Baronne”’ in- 
cessantly rang in his ears. The sight of 
the castle of Vaubert kept him in constant 
melancholy. He remained, frequently, 
whole hours, silent and fixed, in contem- 
plating his lost and regretted Eden. Even 
his love of property, which we have just 
mentioned, was no longer sufficient. Mad- 
ame de Vaubert had developed in him other 
appetites, other necessities not less impe- 
rious. Besides, this love—all that he had 
left to him here below—was poisoned in 


its source. He recalled to mind the frightful 
end of his wife; her scruples, her terrors, 


her remorse, her last words. He thought 
of them by day and dreamed of them by 
night. Kindled by his utter abandon- 
ment, his imagination peopled his dreams 
with lugubrious images. Now he saw the 
flitting and restless spectre of his wife ; 
now the imploring shade of the marchio- 
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ness. After a week or two of an existence 
thus tortured, he began to think of escape, 
and turned his thought towards the pro- 
position of the baroness. At first it was 
only a luminous point, twinkling through 
the mist, in the distant horizon. _ Insensi- 
bly it grew larger, drew nearer, and 
gleamed like a Pharos ; and after examin- 
ing it in every point of view, of which he 
was capable, he ended by seizing the po- 
etic side; Stamply was suspicious, but 
simple, honest and credulous, He asked 
himself if, in fact, Madame de Vaubert 
had not revealed to him the secret of hap- 
iness. Admitting that she had reasoned 
in view of the marquis and his daughter, 
was he not obliged to admit, that so far 
as he himself was concerned it was the 
best thing that could be done. The per- 
spective of felicity which she had opened 
up to him, cleared up by degrees of its 
murky clouds, now presented itself in a 
most enchanting light. He pictured to 
himself the presence, within the castle, of 
the young and lovely Helen; he saw him- 
self introduced again, by the gratitude of 
the marquis, into the world which now 
repulsed him ; a concert of praises follow- 
ed his steps; he almost believed that 
he could see Madame de La Seigliére, the 
good Madame Stamply and his little Ber- 
nard already smiling upon him from the 
depths of the skies. Nevertheless, Stam p- 
ly was distrustful, and his distrust held 
him still wavering between his avarice 
and his better nature. ‘‘ By what title can 
the marquis and his daughter pretend to 
return to this castle and its domains? To 
resign a fortune so laboriously acquired, 
would this not be to admit that it was dis- 
honestly usurped? Instead of confound- 
ing any would it not lend it new usurpers ?” 
Before coming to any conclusion, 
Stamply determined on another consult- 
ation with Madame de Vaubert; but 
scarcely had he uttered a few words upon 
the subject, when she interrupted him in 
the most peremptory manner: 

“{ desire,” said she, “ that there be no 
further mention of this matter between us. 
It is a subject about which I feel no per- 
sonal interest. I have, I repeat it, in all 
that I have said and done, looked only to 
your welfare. The marquis and his 
daughter have not entered into my 
thoughts as to be benefitted by the course 








I have proposed. Indeed, if you should 
adopt it, and the marquis should consent, 
in my opinion he would be the benefactor. 
Keep your property ; we do not want it. 
Poverty, they say, is bitter to those who 
have once been rich; but the world is de- 
ceived ; we have known what it was to live 
in abundance, and poverty is dear to us.” 

Thereupon, after some inquiries as to 
the health of her old friend, and how he 
spent his time, Madame de Vaubert po- 
litely gave him to understand that he 
could retire, which he did, marvelling 
much at the elevated sentiments which he 
had just heard her express. He accused 
himself of having calumniated intentions 
so disinterested, and, although he found it a 
little difficult to understand how the marquis 
was to be the benefactor, and himself the 
beneficiary in this transaction, he went the 
next day and surrendered himself body and 
soul to the direction of the baroness. She, 
however, appeared neither pleased nor sur- 
prised ; indeed, she even affected a repug- 
nance to meddle with the matter again, for 
fear, as she alleged, of offending the suscep- 
tibilities of her friends. But Stamply fol- 
lowed up as she retreated; the simple 
heart had beenduped by the wily intel- 
lect; craft had won a signal victory over 
a kind nature ; and it was amusing to see 
Stamply beseeching the reluctant baroness 
to intercede in his behalf, and persuade 
the marquis to deign to accept his im- 
mense possessions, 

“If they will love the old beggar a lit- 
tle,” said he; “if he shall see at the end 
of his days happy countenances smilin 
upon him; if some gentle hand shall close 
his eyes, and some friend shall drop a tear 
when he is gone—here below, and there 
above, Stamply will be content.” 

It will readily be believed that Madame 
de Vaubert finally yielded to these touch- 
ing entreaties ; but it is not so easy to be- 
lieve the joy which the old man felt at 
having prepared his destruction. He 
seized both the hands of the baroness, and 
pressed them to his heart with a feeling of 
ineffable gratitude. “For it is you,” he 
sobbed, tears of joy meanwhile rolling 
down his cheeks, “it is you, Madame, 
who have shown me the way to heaven.” 

Madame de Vaubert felt that it was 
cruel to sport with such a soul; but now, 
as always, she quickly appeased the mur- 
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murs of conscience by reasoning that Stamp- 
ly was interested in the success of her 
enterprise, and that she should not have 
undertaken it but to secure his happiness, 
and that in all things the end justifies the 
means. 

It now remained for her to cheat the 
ride of the marquis, whom she well 
new was too inveterate in his original 

prejudices readily to condescend to accept 
a boon from the hand of his former vassal. 
The baroness wrote him these few words: 

“Tormented with remorse, without chil- 
dren, without family, without friends, 
John Stamply only awaits your return to 
restore you your goods. Comethen. As 
the price of his tardy probity, the unfor- 
tunate demands only a little of our love. 
He shall have much of it.” 

A month from this time M. de La Seig- 
liére returned, without noise or ceremony. 
Stamply received him at the gate of the 
park and presented him with the keys 
upon a silver plate, an act of donation 
drawn up in the most touching terms, and 
in which the donor with exquisite delicacy 
acknowledges himself to be the obligee. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis, you are at home,” 
said he. 

The harangue was a brief one, and much 
to the satisfaction of the marquis. He 
thrust the act which restored him to his 
former possessions into his pocket, em- 
braced Stamply, took his arm, and follow- 
ed by his daughter, who was under the 
escort of Madame de Vaubert and her son, 
entered the castle as young in spirit as 
when he departed from it, and with no 
more parade than if he had just returned 
from an agreeable promenade. 

And now, to return to the supposition of 
Madame de Vaubert, if Napoleon, redu- 
cing the grandeur of the part which he 
was to play, to the moderate proportions 
of a subject's ambition, had consented to 
become merely the minister of the Bour- 
bons; if, after having won the crown of 
France with his sword, instead of placing 
it upon his own brow he had restored it 
to the head of the descendant of St. Louis, 
it is not to be doubted that at this day 
another chapter would have been added to 
the great volume of royal ingratitude. 
We mean no offense to royalty ; we speak 
generally, and predicate our opinion upon 
a principle of human nature. Without 





going to the palace for our proofs, we 
shall find them, perhaps, in humbler life, 
on the banks of the Clain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


At first all went well; and the first 
months realized all the predictions of hap- 
piness which Madame de Vaubert had lav- 
ished upon Stamply. We may even say 
that the reality much exceeded the hopes 
of the old man. On the 25th of August, 
the anniversary of the king’s birthday, M. 
de La Seigliére having invited several gen- 
tlemen of the city and its environs to dine, 
Stamply was honored with a seat at the 
table between the marquis and his daugh- 
ter, and his health was enthusiastically 
drank immediately after that of Louis le 
Désiré. He dined thus every day at the 
table of the marquis, usually in company 
with Madame de Vaubert and her son; 
for, as formerly in exile, the two families, 
properly speaking, now formed only one. 
They received but little company, and 
passed their evenings at home. At all 
the family parties Stamply was present, 
honored as a patriarch and caressed like a 
child. The marquis had insisted that he 
should oceupy the finest apartment of the 
castle. His people, who served him re- 
luctantly and respected him no longer, 
were discharged, and replaced by others 
more diligent and submissive, who watched 
over his needs and anticipated his desires. 
He was surrounded with all the attentions 
which render old age happy; they re- 
ceived his orders in all matters, and did 
nothing without consulting him. ‘To all 
these seductions is to be added the fre- 
quent presence of the innocent and lovely 
Helen. Stamply’s cup of happiness was 
full; and for ten miles round were said 
and sung the praises of the most honest 
of farmers. 

But a few months had hardly elapsed 
before life at the castle had changed its 
face and its attractions. As vigorous and 
as active as at twenty, M. de La Seigliére 
was not a man to content himself long 
with the joys of the fireside and the de- 
lights of the domestic circle. He had re- 
sumed his fortune as a garment which had 
for a time been laid aside, and thought of 
the past only as a storm whose fury was 
spent. Brisk, gay, nimble, healthy, he 
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came out of his exile as bright as a cow- 
slip from the snow. Twenty-five years had 
rolled away, but he was not a day the 
older. He had found the triple secret 
which makes one young at a hundred— 
egotism, carelessness and frivolity ; for the 
rest he was the most amiable and charm- 
ing of marquises. No one would have 
believed, at the end of afew months, that 
a revolution had passed. They had re- 
gilded the ceiling and the panels, renewed 
the furniture and the hangings, restored 
the plates and the numbers, and by dint 
of washing and rubbing obliterated every 
trace of the barbarous invasion. To use 
the charitable expression of Madame de 
Vaubert, who already began to indulge in 
a little mischievous pleasantry at the ex- 
pense of Stamply, they had cleansed the 
Augean stables. Soon nothing was talked 
of but fétes and galas, receptions and royal 
hunts. From morning to evening, and of- 
tentimes from evening to morning, embla- 
zoned carriages crowded the court and the 
avenues. ‘The castle of La Seigli¢re had 
become the resort of the noblesse of the 
country. An army of lackeys and scull- 
ions had invaded the kitchen and ante- 
chamber. Ten horses pranced in the 
equery ; the kennels were crowded with 
dogs; the huntsman’s horn resounded 
throughout the day. Stamply had reck- 
oned upon a home more quiet than this— 
upon manners more simple and tastes 
more moderate. He was not yet at the 
end of his deceptions. 

In the first intoxication of return they 
had found him charming in all respects— 
in his costume, his gestures, his language, 
even in his fustian vest. The marquis 
and Madame Vaubert openly and out loud, 
called him their old friend. They listened 
to, and applauded all he said. His was a 
true Gallic spirit in the flower; a biblical 
heart, a patriarchal soul. When matters 
at the castle had become fully re-estab- 
lished, and life had taken its brilliant and 
regular course, Stamply began to be a 
weed in the garden, a blotch upon the 
picture. But nothing was expressly said 
to this effect, and he was still with the 
marquis and the baroness, only the good, 
the dear, the excellent Monsieur Stamply, 
with only now and then a slight addition 
or qualification. The tide of their affec- 
tion, however, had begun to ebb, and they 








proceeded from step to step, from reserva- 
tion to reservation, until they mutually 
declared that the Gallic spirit was a block- 
head, and the biblical heart was a butcher. 
They were now annoyed by the familiar- 
ities which they had but a short time be- 
fore encouraged, and whatever passed for 
the good nature of a patriarch, was now 
the coarseness of a clown. So long as 
they lived at home, and matters were con- 
fined within the family circle, all went 
well; but in the midst of the luxury and 
splendor of aristocratic life the honest old 
farmer became intolerable. Both the 
marquis and the baroness owed him too 
much to be at ease in his presence, and 
the presence of those who were cognizant 
of the facts of the case. Like the Alpine 
flower, which flourishes upon the mountain- 
top, but droops and dies in the softer val- 
ley, gratitude springs only from elevated 
natures. It is like that mental liquor 
which can only be kept in vases of gold. 
It perfumes the breath of a noble soul ; it 
sours and dies in the mean one. The 
presence of Stamply recalled to the mar- 
quis his importunate obligations, and the 
part which the baroness had played re- 
turned to her, with no pleasant reminis- 
cences, as often as the image of the old 
man recurred. ‘To remove this source of 
disquietude, was the object of their com- 
mon solicitude ; and to effect it they press- 
ed into service all the arts and all the 
manceuvres of an elegant and practiced 
hypocrisy. Under pretense that the com- 
fortable apartment which he had hith- 
erto occupied, in the heart of the cas- 
tle, was too much exposed to the cold 
north winds, they removed his quarters 
into a remote wing. One day, hav- 
ing observed with affected solicitude, that 
their boisterous festivities and sumptuous 
repasts were suited neither to his taste nor 
his years ; that they were pee soe to his 
habits, and injurious to his health; the 
marquis begged him not to do violence to 
his own feelings, and ordered that for the 
future he should be served apart. In 


vain did Stamply object; and though he 
protested that the ordinary of M. le Mar- 
quis was all that he could desire, the lat- 
ter would not believe him, and generously 
declared that his old friend should not 
suffer all this inconvenience out of com- 
“This is your 


plaisance to his hosts. 
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house,” said he, ‘‘ make yourself at home ; 
live as you like.” And for the future 
Stamply was obliged to eat alone, like a 
friar in his cell. Thus matters went on. 
By insensible transitions they began to 
treat him with exaggerated politeness ; the 
marquis was formal and pompous, and the 
baroness forced him to beat a retreat un- 
der the cross-fire of her magnificent airs 
and extravagant obsequiousness, As soon 
as he appeared with his iron-shod shoes, 
his blue woolen hose, and flowered 
breeches, the conversation would be di- 
rected to the fashion at court. Poor 
Stamply, confounded, humiliated, not 
knowing what to say or how to demean 
himself, was compelled to retire. Thus 
the mud wall which had for a long time 
separated him from the world, was grad- 
ually changed into one of crystal ice—a 
transparent barrier, but as insurmounta- 
ble as the first; only the good man had 
the satisfaction of being a spectator at the 
scene-—a witness of the prodigal extrava- 
gance by which the beautiful domain 
which had rewarded his twenty-five years 
of toil and privation was daily impover- 
ished. In the evening, after his solitary 
repast, as he passed under the windows 
of the castle, he heard the joyous shouts 
of mirthful conversation mingled with the 
tinkling of glasses and the rattling of porce- 
lain. By wandering, sad and solitary, over 
those fields which he had so dearly loved, 
but of which he was no longer the master, he 
saw in the distance noble horses and splen- 
did equipages, accompanied by their hunts- 
men and hounds, rush over the plain, and 
plunge into the neighboring forest. By night 
he was often awakened from his sleep by the 
noise and tumult of revelling—he paid for 
the music. Yet he wanted nothing. His 
table was abundantly served ; once a week 
the marquis sent to inquire after his health, 
and whenever Madame de Vaubert met him, 
she saluted him with a friendly and charm- 
ing recognition. 

By the end of a year there was no 
more mention of Stamply than if no such 
person had ever existed. Silence and 
forgetfulness had succeeded to the parade 
and attention which he had at first re- 
ceived. It seemed to be no longer re- 
membered that he had ever possessed the 
castle, its park, and its lands. From 
caresses and feastings he had passed to 





neglect and abhorrence. The faithful dog 
was now a dirty cur. The unfortunate 
old man did not enjoy even the poor con- 
sideration which he had fondly dreamed 
might be the result of his generosity, 
They believed, or pretended to believe, 
that in recalling the La Seigli¢res, he had 
yielded only to the demands of public 
opinion. They put his generosity upon 
the ground of a forced probity—a sense 
of justice too tardy to be entitled to any 
credit. Finally, his old farmers, proud of 
again finding themselves in the service of 
a grand seignior, vented their spleen by 
frequent and emphatic expressions of hu- 
miliation that they had ever lived under 
the fraternal government of a countryman 
like themselves. Al] this was gradually 
effected without any violent heart-rendings, 
without shocks, almost without calcula- 
tion ; it was the natural progress of things 
here below. Stamply himself was a long 
time in awakening to a full apprehension 
of his rea] position. And when, at length, 
the scales j teen from his eyes, and he 
saw clearly the meaning of the hitherto 
mysterious change, he uttered no com- 
plaint. An angel watched at his side, and 
looked upon him with a smile. 
Mademoiselle de La Seigliére had _re- 
ceived from her mother, whom she had 
never known, and from the poverty in the 
bosom of which she had been reared, a 
disposition peculiarly grave, retiring, and 
meditative. By a contrast not altogether 
unusual in families, her development had 
been in a direction contrary to the exam- 
ples she had received. Her father’s pe- 
culiarities had left no impress upon her, 
though she loved him tenderly, and was 
loved so inreturn, But Helen loved with 
a double affection, as if she thought to be 
not only the dutiful daughter, but, so far 
as was in her power, to compensate for 
the bereavement of her father; while the 
love of the marquis was characterized by 
all the puerilities of childhood. She had 
been nurtured in solitude, and was, in fact, 
only a serious child. Her mother had 
transmitted to her, with the pure blood of 
her ancestors, that regal beauty which 
loves, like the lily and the swan, to sport 
in the shades of the castle and in the 
depths of the silent park. Tall, slender, 
and somewhat frail, she had the waving 
and flexible grace of the fox-tail in flower, 
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swayed by the wind. Her locks were 
luxuriant, neither golden nor raven ; they 
were & compromise between the two, 
wherein, as the light favored either, each 
had alternately the mastery; and by a 
rare privilege, from beneath an auburn 
brow, beamed, like two stars of ebony in 
a sky of alabaster, her sparkling eyes, 
which, while they heightened the expres- 
sion of her countenance, did not disturb 
its angelic repose. Her step was slow and 
stately ; her look, pensive and sweet, calm, 
serene, and half smiling. A poet would 
have taken her for one of those beautiful 
angels whose office it is to gather and bear 
to heaven the sighs of the earth ; or, per- 
haps, for one of those white apparitions 
which flit upon the borders of our lakes 
in the silver mist of the moonlight. 
Knowing little of life or the world, save 
what she had learned from her father, the 
sudden change which had just taken place 
in her existence was far from joyful. Home 
and country, for her, were where she was 
born, in that retired corner of the earth 
where her mother had died and was buried: 
France, which she had known only by the 
misfortunes of her family and by the 
stories which she had heard during the 
emigration, had no attraction for her; 
there was no charm in opulence. The 
conversation of the marquis had not de- 
veloped in her, as in Raoul, the spirit of 
pride and of caste; she had rather drawn 
from them a love for the humble lot to 
which she was born. Never had her 
dreams or her ambition gone beyond the 
little garden which she herself had culti- 
vated; never had the marquis been able 
to awaken in her young bosom any other 
feeling than that of contentment with re- 
spect to her lot. She had no anxious 
desires, no sterile regrets. As often as he 
sought to disturb her equanimity, she 
would reply with a smile full of sweet- 
ness; if he came to talk, in the bitterness 
of his heart, of his lost estates, she would 
draw him into the garden, show him the 
flowers of her borders, and innocently ask 
if he thought they could be more fresh or 
more beautiful in France. The day of 
departure from this home of her youth 
was therefore, for her, the day of exile, 
and it was marked with tears. In touch- 
ing the soil of France—that trembling 
soil which she had seen in the distance, 





only as some stormy sea—Helen could not 
avoid a feeling of sadness, mingled with 
fear ; and in entering her hereditary home, 
her heart was heavy, and her eyes were 
moistened with far other tears than those 
of joy. Nevertheless, these first impres- 
sions dissipated, Mademoiselle de La Seig- 
liere accommodated herself to her new 
position without much effort. Hers was 
one of those choice natures which fortune 
never surprises, and which, bearing with 
the same cheerfulness the most opposite 
circumstances, always finds itself, without 
apparently being aware of it, on a level 
with prosperity. She retained all her 
native grace and simplicity, and so natu- 
rally did her youth and beauty conform to 
the luxury of her ancestors, and with such 
ease and freedom did she wear her new 
honors and discharge her new duties, that 
no one, ignorant of her history, would 
have supposed that she had been rocked 
in a far different cradle, and grew up un- 
der the influences of a far different atmo- 
sphere. She continued to love Raoul, as 
she had done, with the tenderness of a 
sister, yet without the least suspicion that 
there could be a sentiment of more depth 
and fervor than that which she felt towards 
him. She knew nothing of love. The 
few books she had read were rather caleu- 
lated to lull the young imagination to sleep 
than to arouse it into activity. The per- 
sonages whom the recitals of her father 
had always represented to her as types of 
distinction, grace, and elegance, all more 
or less resembled M. de Vaubert, who, 
though by no means particularly distin- 
guished in either of these respects, thus 
found no difficulty in representing tolerably 
well Helen’s ideas of a husband: They 
had played together upon the same door- 
step; they had grown up together under 
the same roof. Helen’s mother had rocked 
the cradle of Raoul, and Raoul’s mother 
had watched over the infancy of Helen. 
They were both handsome, and both in 
the flower of life. The prospect of being 
one day united, could not reasonably, 
therefore, excite the alarm or repugnance 
of either. They loved with that measured 
affection very common between lovers 
affianced before the age or the passion 
comes which alone can make them such in 
reality. Marriage is an end worthy to be 
sought; but by beholding constantly and 
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from too great a distance, there is much 
danger the pleasure of the journey will 
suffer by the prospect. A stranger to all 
the acts and interests of practical life ; 
right at heart, but having upon most mat- 
ters only confused, false, or incomplete 
notions ; and nourished, from her tenderest 
years, in the idea that her father had been 
dispossessed by one of his farmers ; Helen 
ingenuously believed that in the restora- 
tion of the property, Stamply had done 
no more than his duty. Still, though she 
did not think herself indebted to his gene- 
rosity, she was taken, from the first, with 
the smile of the good old man; who, in 
his turn, regarded her with a sentiment of 
respect and admiration, as though he al- 
ready perceived that, of all the affection 
of which he was the object, that of this 
beautiful girl alone was true, disinterested, 
and sincere. 

In truth, M’lle de La Seigliére realized, 
without being aware of it, all the promises 
of Madame de Vaubert; she acquitted, 
without knowing it, all the debts of the 
marquis. In proportion as they kept 
themselves aloof from Stamply, Helen 
felt herself more and more attracted to- 
wards him. She herself was lonely in the 
midst of a tumultuous crowd, and of ne- 
cessity, mysterious sympathies must soon 
be awakened between two such spirits, 
one of whom repulsed the world, while 
the other was repulsed by it. This lovely 
girl became, so to speak, the Antigone of 
this new CEdipus—the Cordelia of this 
new King Lear. She enlivened his heavy 
hours and peopled his dreary solitude. 
She was a pearl at the bottom of his bit- 
ter cup—a star in the darkness of his 
night—a blossom upon his withered 
boughs. At first her feeling towards him 
had been one of mingled reverence and 
pity, but she soon found in the presence 
of her companion, more aliment for her 
heart, more food for her soul, than she 
had known in the sounding and brilliant, 
but empty and frivolous society in which 
she was obliged for the most part to spend 
her time. Strange as it may seem, it was 
this poor old man who gave the first direc- 
tion to her young intelligence, who sound- 
ed its firstalarum. In the morning, while 
every one else in the castle was still slum- 
bering, and in the evening when the lights 
were lit for the feast, Helen would improve 





every opportunity to escape with Stamply 
to the park or into the fields, and in the 
long conversations which they then had 
together, he would recount the glorious 
deeds of the republic and the empire. 
Helen listened to his simple stories with 
eager astonishment ; she had heard nothing 
like them ever before ; sometimes Stamply 
gave her some of Bernard’s letters to read 
—they were his only earthly treasure— 
and her heart exulted like the proud 
courser’s when the sound of the bugle 
strikes his ear. At other times he spoke 
of her mother, of her beauty and her kind- 
ness, which were still green in his memory. 
His language was simple, and oftentimes 
Helen heard with a tearful eye. Then he 
spoke of Bernard ; for it was to this dear 
object of his affection that he loved con- 
stantly to return. He spoke of his turbu- 
lent boyhood, his impetuous youth, his 
heroic death. The timid dove loves the 
lion heart, and. Helen hung delighted upon 
his lips and learned to speak of the young 
man as of a friend whom she had lost. 
Thus they would talk together ; and what 
shows how much of genuine goodness there 
was in old Stamply’s nature, is the fact 
that in all their conversations he never 
suffered himself to utter a complaint 
against the ingrates who had abandoned 
bim, and that Helen continued in the be- 
lief that in divesting himself of his pro- 
perty he had been guided solely by a sense 
of duty. Perhaps, also, it added to his 
happiness to believe that he was loved for 
himself alone. He knew that Helen was 
destined for Raoul; he was not ignorant 
that they were long since affianced in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of their parents. 
He held in his hand the thread which had 
directed Madame de Vaubert; he now 
comprehended the whole. If he mourned 
in his own heart, he suffered no escaping 
sign to trouble hers; he concealed his 
grief like a gaping wound—the sad spec- 
tacle of human ingratitude. If Helen, as 
she sometimes would, ventured to express 
her concern lest his retirement was too 
exclusive and too irksome : 

“‘ How would you have it?” he would 
reply, with an air of dejection. ‘“ The 
world was not made for old Stamply, nor 
old Stamply for the world. Since M. le 
Marquis has the goodness to suffer me to 
live in my corner I will profit by it. I 
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have always lived in silence and solitude. 
Your father knows well that one cannot 
be reformed at my age. It is your pres- 
ence and your smiles, my dear child, that 
enliven my retirement. They are my 
feasts, and they are more delightful than 
old Stamply ever dared to hope.” 

In process of time Stamply was seized 
with a desire to visit—and it proved to be 
the last time—the farm where his father 
had died ; where his son was born, and 
where he himself had parted with his 
happiness. Broken in health, and bend- 
ing under the weight of years and sorrows, 
he betook himself thither alone, with no 
support but his cornel cane. He found 
the farm-house deserted; al] its tenants 
were at work in the fields. After having 
entered the rustic mansion, where nothing 
seemed to have been changed ; after hav- 
ing seen the old oaken chest, the old turn- 
up bedstead with its green serge curtains, 
the image of the Holy Virgin before which 
his wife had been accustomed to kneel 
morning and evening for ten years, and 
after having inhaled the sweet perfume of 
the milk in the pantry and the new bread 
which was piled in huge loaves upon the 
shelf, he went out and sat down upon a 
stone seat in the yard. It was just before 
sunset on a cool summer’s evening. He 
heard in the distance the merry songs of 
the hay-makers, the barking of the dogs 
and the lowing of the cattle. The air was 
freighted with the odor of new-mown hay. 
In front of Stamply, upon the mossy roof, 
was a flock of cooing and bustling doves. 

“ My poor wife was right,” sighed the 
old man, as he turned from the scene of 
his early joys ; “it was an unlucky day— 
the day when we quit our farm.” 

Worn out less by years than sadness, 
he died two years after the return of the 
marquis, with no other assistance or solace 
than that of Helen, who closed his eyes. 
Just before breathing his last he turned 
himself towards her, and placing in her 
hands the letters of his son— 

“Take them,” said he; “they are all 
that has been left me, all that remains for 
me to give.” 

Life had but little attraction for him, 
and he left it without regret, but full of 
joyful hope of soon rejoining his wife, and, 
as he loved to call him, his little Bernard. 
His death left no void save in his own 








chamber and in the heart of Helen. For 
two or three days afterwards he was occa- 
sionally mentioned in the castle. 

“Poor Stamply!” said the marquis ; 
“on the whole he was a worthy man.” 

“Very tedious,” sighed Madame de 
Vaubert. 

“ Very ignorant,” added Raoul. 

“ Very kind,” murmured Helen. 

This was all his funeral oration. Helen 
alone followed him, with the tears which 
had been promised, to his tomb. It may 
be well, nevertheless, to add that the end 
of the old beggar aroused in the country 
the indignation of a party which was then 
just beginning to dawn in the political 
horizon, to use the beautiful expression of 
that period. Hypocritical, envious, and 
possessed of anything else than that libe- 
rality which its name would seem to an- 
nounce, this party, which in the provinces 
was composed of noisy third-rate lawyers, 
and of citizens much more remarkable for 
their pretensions than their worth, made 
a hero of the dead Stamply whom they so 
much abused and outraged while living. 
Not that they cared for him the least in 
the world, but they hated the noblesse. 
They mounted him upon a pedestal, and 
decreed to him the laurels of a martyr, 
without stopping to think whether the 
poor man merited them or not. In short, 
they openly accused Madame de Vaubert 
of captation, and the marquis of ingrati- 
tude. Thus do petty passions and petty 
quarrels sometimes, by hazard, arrive at 
the truth. 

Meanwhile the period fixed for the mar- 
riage of Helen and Raoul was approach- 
ing. This period, still too remote to suit 
the wishes of Madame de Vaubert, was 
neither welcomed nor dreaded by Helen ; 
she looked upon its approach without im- 
patience, but also without repugnance. 
Whatever it might cost, it may even be 
said, that she awaited it with less of sad- 
ness than of joy. Her conversations with 
Stamply—the reading of the letters, in 
which she had been more than once sur- 
prised since the death of her old comrade, 
had, indeed, drawn her into some vague 
comparisons which were not precisely to 
the advantage of our young baron; but 
all this was too confused in her own mind 
to allow her to seek for herself any ex- 
planation. Her heart, moreover, was too 
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loyal ever to entertain the idea that she 
could interrupt an engagement founded 
upon her plighted word. Affianced to 
Raoul from the day when she first com- 
prehended the meaning of the word, the 
noble girl had since regarded herself, be- 
fore God, as his spouse. The marriage also 
was in accordance with the wishes of the 
marquis ; Raoul concealed his nullity under 
a brilliant varnish of grace and eloquence ; 
was deficient neither in the seductions 
which belong to his age, nor the chivalrous 
qualities of his race ; and, to say the truth, 
Madame de Vaubert, whose watchful eye 
never lost sight of her interest, was always 
ready, when occasion required, to lend him 
the intelligence and vivacity which he him- 
self had not. AlIl was going smoothly on, 
and nothing seemed to disturb the current 
of their prosperity, when an unexpected 
event broke in upon their happiness. 
They were celebrating on the same 
day, at the castle, the king’s birthday, 
the third anniversary of the marquis’ 
return to his lands, and the espousals of 
Raoul and Helen. This triple celebra- 
tion had brought thither all the higher 
nobility of the city and the surrounding 
neighborhood. At nightfall the castle 
and the park were brilliantly illuminated, 
and fireworks were sent up from the top 
of the hill; then followed the dance in 
the saloons, while without, the villagers, 
swains and damsels, hopped merrily to 
the sound of the bagpipe underneath the 
green boughs. Madame de Vaubert, who 
now touched the end of her ambition, made 
no effort to conceal the satisfaction which 
she at this moment experienced. The 
pees alone of her daughter sufficient- 
y justified the pride and pleasure which, 
like a double halo, beamed from the 
brow of Raoul. As to the marquis, the 
cup of his joy was full and unadulterated. 
Whenever he presented himself on the 
balcony, his vassals made the air resound 
with grateful and boisterous vivats, a 
thousand times repeated, and with an 
energetic earnestness that proved their 
sincerity. Stamply had been dead some 
months. Whothought of him? Nobody 
—but Helen; she had piously guarded 
his memory ; she had sincerely loved him. 
This evening she was distracted, dreamy, 
pre-occupied. Why? She could not 
tell herself. She loved Raoul—at least, 





she thought she did. She had grace and 
beauty, love and youth, nobility and 
fortune ; all around her seemed charmed 
with sweet looks and fresh smiles. Life 
promised only caresses and  enchant- 
ments. Why was her young heart 
heavy? Why her beaming eyes veiled 
with sadness? Like the delicate and 
sensitive. flower at the approach of the 
storm, did she shudder under the presenti- 
ment of her destiny ? 

That same evening a cavalier of whom 
no one thought, was following the right 
bank of the Clain. Arrived at Poitiers 
less than an hour before, he had only 
delayed long enough for a fresh horse 
to be saddled, and then departed at full 
gallop, up the river. The night was 
dark, without moon or stars. At a turn 
of the path, on discovering the castle of 
La Seigli¢re, whose illuminated front lay 
in gleaming lines along the sombre ground 
of the heavens, he suddenly checked his 
horse by a strong pull at the bit. At 
this instant a sheaf of fire shot into the 
heavens, burst in the clouds, and fell in 
golden rain, in amethyst and emeralds, 
upon the towers and belfries. Like a 
bewildered traveller who had lost his way, 
our cavalier threw around him an un- 
quiet look; then, as if reassured upon 
his route, he gently pulled at his bridle 
and proceeded. He soon dismounted 
at the gate of the park, and, leaving his 
horse, entered just at the moment when 
the rustic revellers, in a paroxysm of 
enthusiasm, were mingling their shouts of 
“ vive le roi!” with those of “‘ vive le mar- 
quis!” All the windows were encased 
with foliage and decorated with trans- 
parencies—the most remarkable, a chef- 
d’ceuvre which had exhausted all the 
artistic skill of the castle, offered to the 
ravished eyes the august head of Louis 
XVIII., surmounted by two allegoric 
divinities who were wreathing his brow 
with olive branches. At the foot of the 
steps leading to the portico, the band of 
the regiment in garrison at Poitiers were 
vigorously playing the national air of 
Vive Henri Quatre. Doubting whether 
he was awake, observing all and compre- 
heuding nothing, impatient to know and 
fearing to ask, the stranger lost himself 
in the crowd without being remarked. 
After having wandered about for some 
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time, like a shadow, among the different 
groups, in passing along one of the tables 
which had been set in the garden, he 
heard some words which attracted his 
attention. He accordingly seated himself 
at the end of a bench not far from a 
couple of venerable looking peasants, who, 
having been especially assiduous in their 
attentions to the marquis’ wine, were 
very loquacious upon the subject of their 





host’s return, the death of Stamply, and 
other fortunes and misfortunes of which 
the castle had been the scene for the last 
few years. The stranger leaned over 
upon the table, and partly concealing his 
face in his hands, remained thus for a 
long time. When he arose to depart, 
the park was deserted, the castle was 
silent, the last lamp had gone out, and 
the cock was hailing the day. 





FAITH, AHYMN. 


BY THE LATE JAMES STAUNTON BABCOCK. 


Farru, the end and the beginning 
Of all knowledge ’neath the sun ; 

All that earth can give though winning, 
Man must rest in thee when done. 


Higher truths lie still beyond us, 
Thought ne’er reached nor tongue hath told; 
Faith makes plain the dark and wondrous, 
New things finding in the old. 


Highest things must be mysterious, 
Bound the wisdom of the wise ; 

But the earnest soul and serious 
Where it cannot reach relies. 


Feels the highest still the surest 
Measure whence all else is shown; 

Finds the teachings sweetest, purest, 
Whispered, Faith, in thy love tone. 


Prophet thou on Time’s last mountains, 
Whence eternal things are shown ; 
Whence outflow those living fountains 
Making this bleak world so green. 





Calm assurance, strong yet lowly, 
Source of thought and deed sublime, 

Bringing down the blest and holy, 
Rising over death and time. 


Light to learning’s labored blindness, 
Cheerful strength to doubt and toil, 

Warmth of sympathy and kindness, 
Breeze of peace to life’s turmoil : 


Childlike trust and heart-expansion, 
Blooming love for all mankind :— 

Till the new soul grows a mansion 
For all loveliest shapes of mind. 


On life’s hard road sick and fainting, 
Thou dost bring us food and balm ; 
Still of better days acquainting, 
Where our hearts will soon grow calm. 


Open worlds of bliss and glory 
Spread behind life’s clouding veil ;— 
Brother, think what lies before thee, 
And thy heart shall never fail. 
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THE REPUBLIC. 


NO. IV.—THINGS AS THEY ARE AT PRESENT, COMPARED WITH THE PAST. 


WE now see what the government was 
at first, when the few and evil days of 
“the confederacy” were at length suc- 
ceeded by a real union between the thir- 
teen primary States. 

And first, it was @ true government, as 
well in the general as the particular econo- 
mies, and no longer a confederacy of States 
in the former, more than of counties in 
the latter. Above and below, at Wash- 
ington and throughout the territorial de- 
partments, it made laws for the people as 
individuals, and gave effect to its laws, not 
by negotiation or entreaty, much less by 
military force, but by court process. 

Secondly, it was a pure agency govern- 
ment, a republic; with a guaranty in the 
federal charter that it should continue 
such. A part of the sovereignty was del- 
egated for purposes of direct administra- 
tion, and the residue lodged with a very 
large, but not promiscuous body of the 
citizens, at once to maintain the personal 
organization of the system, and to keep 
watch and ward by night and by day over 
the uses made of its powers in the man- 
agement of its affairs ; the two sovereign- 
ties, (if I may call them so,) being both 
alike functionary under the Constitution, 
though in provinces of duty quite distinct 
from each other, and separated by a wall 
of partition never to be passed, the one 
way or the other, for any purpose of re- 
ciprocal interference. 

In the third place, it was a government 
homogeneously framed in the relative con- 
stitutions of the head and the members ; 
its agents everywhere acting for and rep- 
resenting the people, and nowhere, corpo- 
rations of the people. Nor was there 
any known disparity of endowment among 
the several agency groups of the system 
in the matter of power, save what arose 
necessarily, or at least naturally, out of its 
scheme of divided jurisdictions. The pow- 
er of the State governments was ample for 





what concerned their local line of business, 
The common law stood sponsor for this, 
The government of the Union, designed as 
it was for a sphere of action limited to 
the foreign or international relations of the 
country, and the inter-state relations (so 
to call them) of its interior subdivisions, 
had no authority but by special grants 
looking mainly to that sphere. Still, with- 
in the prescribed limits, federal function- 
aries had the same common law to adjust 
the measure of their powers, that State 
officers had in their departments for the 
like important service. Nor was there to 
be a particle of difference in the rule of 
construction applicable to the two cases. 

Finally, it was a government distributed, 
balanced, checked, guarded, and accommo- 
dated to the actual state of society, in a 
very remarkable manner. On the one 
hand, its founders were afraid of public 
power. They knew the views of that kind 
of power. ‘They knew it had been the 
great oppressor of mankind in all ages, 
and they had nothing more at heart than 
to secure themselves and their posterity 
from its grasping, overreaching, perverting 
tendencies. On the other hand, they 
meant it to be decently accommodated to 
social facts. Exact equality of treatment 
might be unattainable as regarded the 
various classes, callings, and conditions of 
men; but an effort of approach towards 
it was both just and prudent ; it was prac- 
tising, in the construction of the system, 
the very principle that was to form the 
characteristic merit of its subsequent ope- 
ration. 

As to power, the first thing done was 
that of cutting it up into jurisdictional 
parts. 

The making, interpreting, and executive 
oversight of the law, were assigned to dif- 
ferent agencies, with strong lines of demar- 
cation between them. ‘This was the func- 
tionary division. 
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A territorial division was added, by 
which the details of government business 
were scattered over the country among 
thousands of political corporations. ‘The 
lowest grade of these, were townships and 
villages. Over the townships there were 
counties, for concerns of corresponding ex- 
tent. Over the counties, there were States ; 
and over the States, a Union. The town- 
ships had some powers each that were 
ultimate, and consequently sovereign. So 
had the counties. But for the most part, 
appeals lay upward from township to 
county, and from county to State. The 
powers of the States were nearly all sover- 
eign. Like those of the smaller districts, 
however, they looked only to internal and 
domestic matters ; having no bearing that 
was properly national, nationality belonged 
to the Union alone. 

This scheme of jurisdictions adjusted, 
the policy of the lawgivers descended next 
to the minuter features of the system. 

And they began, here, with limiting 
rigidly the order or description of persons 
from among whom the more considerable 
agents of the government were to be se- 
lected. The door of office might, they 
apprehended, be opened too wide for the 
general safety. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to be cautious. Precise rules of 
eligibility must be fixed upon, to guard 
against mistakes. ‘‘Is he honest, is he 
capable,” was the great practical inquiry 
for the electors in all cases ; but to bring 
them to just or prudent conclusions on the 
subject, marks of probable honesty, proba- 
ble capability were wanted, that might 
afford invariably some reasonable chance 
of safe judgment. To which end, mature 
age, a term of residence, some property, 
and a religious profession, perhaps the 
most reliable circumstances that could be 
hit upon as practical indications in the 
matter, were made conditions of access to 
public life in its more eminent stations. 
Outward, sensible tokens were necessary, 
and these answered that description. Clear 
certainty was out of reach; probability 
was all that could be hoped for; and it 
was thought that if the people were re- 
quired to choose for the public service per- 
sons of from twenty-one to thirty-five years 
of age, who should have lived from one to 
ten years under their eyes without re- 
proach, should have acquired considerable 





estates, the usual fruit of industry, good 
habits, and good principles, and should 
have maintained, or have been ready to 
profess, the character of Christians, the 
choice would be as likely to result well, 
as in human circumspection it could be 
made to do. ‘These, at any rate, were fair 
grounds of popular judgment, and they 
were made indispensable conditions in the 
case. 

Nor did paternal solicitude stop here. 
So vital were the interests involved, that 
other precautions were resorted to. If all 
the people were to be constituted electors, 
nothing could well save the majority from 
mischances in the use of their power. It 
was therefore deemed expedient to put 
conditions on the right of suffrage itself, 
and so to restrain the possession of it to 
the stauncher portion of society ; making 
not only years of manhood, and a short 
local commorancy, but even a pittance of 
property (in general a freehold) necessary 
qualifications for the function of the polls. 
By which arrangement the number of al- 
lowed electors, compared with the entire 
popular mass of both sexes, must have 
been limited to a sixth or seventh, more 
probably a tenth, of the whole. A striking 
fact in several bearings. How it illustrates 
the doctrine of representation, as depend- 
ing on duty, not constituency. Were the 
men of straw unrepresented in those days ? 
Are women and children unrepresented 
now? How it exhibits the franchise of 
elections as a thing of trust for the good of 
all, apart entirely from the claims or pre- 
tensions of special interest in those honor- 
ed with the use of it! Away with the 
preposterous folly of scrambling or con- 
tending as individuals for a right which at 
the best is but fiduciary, and no object of 
selfish demand to any one! Howit shows 
off the slow and thoughtful and painstak- 
ing husbandry of the patriarchal states- 
men, as contrasted with our modern steam- 
ploughing! There are things which it is 
more important to do well than quickly. 

Thus then, to reach the great objects 
of a safe personal organization of the 
Government, the population of the country 
was to be doubly sifted: first, for a class 
of persons fit to stand before the people 
as candidates for election; and next, for a 
community of voters, who might be ex- 
pected to act independently, conscien- 
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tiously, wisely, in putting forward the 
best of those candidates to serve the 
commonwealth. 

No doubt the fathers (the greater part 
of them) thought it desirable to keep 
their men somewhat longer in office than 
a single year. And such exceeding care in 
choosing them might render this admis- 
sible. The fathers meant to have a decent 
tone of government—a decent consist- 
ency and vigor of administrative policy. 
In order to which if public sentiment 
required that some officers (the larger 
houses of legislation for example) should 
die out annually, others (such as chief 
magistrates and senators) must have a 
longer lease of life—a lease that might 
bring them acquainted with two or three 
generations of their more transient breth- 
ren, so that some sort of connection might 
be kept up between the past and pres- 
ent, and the notable principle of rotation 
in office might not have a speed and 
sweep of action that should put every- 
thing in a whirl. Change, doubt it who 
will, is the besetting curse of free institu- 
tions. ‘This desperate evil was to be put, 
if possible, under some restraint. The 
tossing floods were to have shores to beat 
upon. Accordingly, while members of 
assembly in the State legislatures were 
allowed to hold an incessant correspon- 
dence with the popular mind by annual 
elections, governors and senators, for the 
most part, had terms of from two to five 
or six years assigned them. Federal 
agents were similarly dealt with; the 
President holding for four years, and the 
upper house of Congress for six, while 
members of the representative chamber 
were restricted to two. In which respect, 
as in most others, the whole system of the 
country was symmetrical, and the policy 
of its arrangements uniform. 

Can a question be raised as to the 
advantage of all this? Who will confess 
a doubt, for instance, whether the execu- 
tive administration of a State is likely to 
be better managed, or, at least, with more 
consistency and dignity, for a dozen years 
together, by three successive chief magis- 
trates than by twelve, even admitting the 
men to be all of a stamp? And then is 
this admission likely to be true in matters 
of fact? Is it likely that an official term 
of one year will attract the same rate of 





talents and qualities into public life as a 
term of three or four? The term of office 
is one of its dimensions. Curtail the term 
unduly, and you belittle the office. In- 
cumbents may be found undoubtedly— 
there are placemen of all calibres; ‘but 
to think of getting petty offices filled by 
men fit for the greatest is idle, unless in- 
deed you are prepared to buy their conde- 
scension with enormous salaries. 

It is pleasant to trace the old harmonies 
of the republic as between the head and 
the members. There are breaks in some 
of those harmonies now, but the recol- 
lection of what they once were is music to 
a patriotic ear. 

Take, as a further specimen, the great 
principles of a completely independent 
judiciary, once common to the federal and 
State economies, and sustained alike in 
each by what is called the good-behavior 
tenure. It was a glorious sight to look at, 
when the dispensers of human justice 
went forth erect in their full stature, un- 
swayed by government, unindebted to 
political parties, judging the cause of the 
fatherless and widow, as well as of princi- 
palities and powers, without respect of 
persons, and only liable to be judged 
themselves, as God judges men, by their 
deeds. 

The Union and the States had also, in 
fair proportion with each other, the pa- 
tronage of many appointments, and were 
aggrandized by it exceedingly in the pub- 
lic eye. Not only the States and the Union 
as bodies politic, but the people at large 
were the better for this. Appointments 
were better made for many purposes by 
government officers than it was possible 
they should be in the way of popular 
elections. 

Indeed the agreement between the 
larger and smaller economies was general. 
Both were concise in the written expres- 
sions of their plans and principles. Both, 
with a few local exceptions, rejected bills 
of rights as useless, perhaps hurtful sub- 
stitutes, of form for spirituality! Both 
preferred to rest upon the people’s com- 
mon law—the unwritten code of usage 
and common sense—as the true basis of 
men’s rights, the rock of their liberties. 
To both, religion was a first element of 
life. It was deemed a main support of 
all civil and political obligations ; a guar- 
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anty of public virtue—a thing of un- | tenure. The evil, if such it were, would 


speakable importance everywhere. Not 
the religion of frenzy nor of sect, but 
religion in its general substance—the 
religion of the gospel. The fathers 
wished to tie the hearts of the people 
to their institutions, and they imbued 
these with the religion which the peo- 
ple then loved. Religious babels were 
not wanted. Religious feudal systems, 
with alien lords paramount, did not suit a 
polity which claimed the citizen’s whole 
allegiance for his own government. This 
overnment was not made strong enough 
to do without the people’s affections, 
much less to abide the distracting compe- 
tition of foreign claims upon them. For- 
eign allegiance, therefore, of whatever 
type, was expected to be abjured, and the 
rules of our own national piety and pa- 
triotism undividedly embraced. 

In one respect undoubtedly the close 
and sympathetic relations of the Union 
government with that of the particular 
States brought the former into a kind of 
independence that might subject it to pos- 
sible mischief, though a mischief in which 
the States must also participate. I allude 
to the provision of the federal Constitu- 
tion, by which the State electorships for 
members of assembly were adopted as 
organs of choice for representatives in 
Congress. In which respect the charac- 
ter of one branch of the national legisla- 
ture was left in some measure at the 
future mercy of the States; so that a 
change made at Albany or Harrisburg in 
the vesting of the electoral franchise must 
affect the whole country. A matter of 
grave consequence certainly. lt were 
well if our thirty faculties of constitutional 
dissectors would bethink themselves that 
the nerves they handle with such surgeon- 
like freedom extend to Washington. 

On the other hand, there are points in 
which it was left possible for a State to 
alter its economy, and take all the fruits to 
itself. By which means the equilibrium 
of the system might be sadly interfered 
with, and its working impaired. 

Suppose, for instance, that a State 
should so change its Constitution as to de- 
grade one of the jurisdictional branches of 
its government, and sympathetically the 
others too, by depriving the judges of that 
jewel of modern policy, the independent 





fall directly on the local government, while 
the Union might continue to hold up its 
head in undiminished honor, character, 
and influence ; and the comparative result 
would be, a loss to one of the members of 
the political body, and a corresponding gain 
to the head. 

Or, suppose a State to put itself under 
a sort of process of depletion, by reducing 
its terms of office from three years to one 
in the case of its chief magistrate, and from 
four to two in that of its senators. Does 
any man question that the effect must be, 
upon the whole, to let down the tone of 
the particular government, and take some- 
what from its relative weight of character ? 
Does any man fail to see, that this must 
needs redound to a proportional exaltation 
of the central government ? 

Or, finally, suppose a State government 
to have its mantle of patronage stripped 
off, and all appointments made over to the 
disposal of the popular electors. What 
follows? Does not the shame of that 
government's nakedness appear? Tell me 
not that the people are represented by 
their officers, and that the majesty of 
the people never varies. The people are 
out of sight and unthought of. The im- 
mediate organs of power fill the eye for 
the time. Degrade these, and you de- 
grade the State in their persons, the peo- 
ple’s majesty notwithstanding. We must 
take things practically, by the world’s 
measure. Rank and influence result from 
actual circumstances, not from _philo- 
sophical musings of what ought to be. A 
government without patronage may be a 
noble ship; but it is a ship under bare 
poles, that makes not half the impression 
on us in that plight of destitution as when 
all her glorious canvass swells in the breeze. 

One thing, however, may be stated with 
confidence ; the fathers left the State in 
high relative condition ; free, indeed, to 
fall by their own acts, but not exposed to 
any known _— of injurious depression 
at the hands of the federal government. 
How could that government hurt them if 
it would? and what temptation Was it 
under, to desire to hurt them? The 
greater they were, the more honorable its 
precedency over them in national affairs. 
The general fear of considerate men was, 
that the States would prove too great for 
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the stability of the Union. Washington 
entertained this fear, and so did Hamilton, 
and many others. Indeed, supposing the 
States true to themselves, I do not see 
how it was possible for the central gov- 
ernment to work its way to a dispropor- 
tionate and dangerous pre-eminence, save 
by one or both of two expedients ; that is 
to say, by the adoption of a war policy, 
or a policy of territorial acquisition ; 
neither of which, in my humble judgment, 
was compatible with the fundamental 
laws. Let us think of it a moment. 

As to war, the most aggrandizing and 
fearful of all the expedients of ambition 
when successful, and which, if it could be 
entered upon at pleasure by the federal 
government, might truly make that gov- 
ernment everything, and the States no- 
thing, the original policy of our institu- 
tions was clear and unequivocal against it. 
We were, for example, to have no con- 
siderable standing army. The early rec- 
ords are full of this axiom. We were to 
depend in ordinary, for our military opera- 
tions, on the citizen militia ; another primi- 
tive axiom, or rather, another form of the 
same, And then the specified conditions 
on which alone, according to the federal 
charter itself, the militia might be called 
into service, shut out altogether the no- 
tion of an aggressive foreign war. Citi- 
zens cannot be sent abroad against their 
will, though it were to fight the country’s 
battles. More than all, a war of aggres- 
sion is one which, as a Christian people 
(constitutionally such in profession) we 
may not, cannot urge. 

But how as to the national domain? 
Was that to be enlarged indefinitely? If 
it was, adieu to all safe proportion be- 
tween the head and members of the Re- 
public. I affirm, however, that by the 
unadulterated rule of the fathers the thing 
was impossible. They certainly would 
not have been apprehensive of the grow- 
ing consequence of the State governments, 
as likely to disturb the general balance of 
the system, if they had supposed the gov- 
ernment of the Union capable of widening 
its foundations at pleasure, and thus avail- 
ing itself of resources of wealth, influence and 
domination, to which no bounds could be set. 

Let us see. If foreign territories were 
to be acquired at all, it could only be by 
conquest, by leyislation, or by treaty-pur- 





chase. No other means could be con- 
ceived of as within the granted powers of 
the government. 

Could it be done by conquest? Citizen 
soldiers would hardly have been preferred 
to enlisted troops with such views. Nor 
were such views consistent with the re- 
ligion, the morals, the laws, of the country 
in its first and purest age. The notion 
of an habitually grasping policy was as 
foreign to our institutions then, as that of 
highway robbery was to the economy of 
private life under them. Indeed, the very 
savages of our forests were safe from the 
injustice of such a policy. Instead of in- 
vading the Indian settlements for purposes 
of prey, the fathers carried nothing but the 
arts of civilization and the blessings of 
Christianity among them. Instead of tak- 
ing away the lands of the poor red man, 
the fathers protected his title to them, and 
did all they could to make his occupancy 
safe, useful, agreeable, permanent. The 
government had a right of eminent domain 
over many of the Indian territories, but 
this right was held in scrupulous deference 
to the right of the actual possessors to 
enjoy them as long as they pleased, and 
who were never, on any account, to be 
disturbed or disquieted—a pleasing evi- 
dence of the unambitious, self-denying 
character of our early policy, as to what 
so many modern politicians think it im- 
possible to get enough of now. The days 
of aggression and of conquest had not yet 
dawned. 

As to legislation, it is a milder expe- 
dient, but inapplicable to the purpose. 
Legislation is the exercise of an essentially 
internal power, and of course the fathers 
could not expect it to go abroad. Most 
true, there was an acknowledged form of 
that power for admitting new States into 
the Union. This, however, operated no 
enlargement of territorial jurisdiction in 
Congress ; no change of the axiom that 
legislation cannot, in the nature of things, 
make its voice heard beyond the actual 
borders of the country. The jurisdiction 
of Congress was still rigidly confined to 
its domestic province. The common law, 
as well as common reason, settled this 
point; so that the power of admitting 
new States extended not an inch beyond 
the national domain as it then was. Exist- 
ing materials might be worked up; new 
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States might be formed upon soil already 
ours; and Congress might then receive 
them into the larger organization of the 
federal system. ut here legislation must 
stop. There was no warrant, no compe- 
tency for carrying its enterprises further. 
Foreign lands, that is, lands to which the 
jurisdiction of Congress did not as yet ex- 
tend, could not possibly be reached by 
any action of that “3 Fundamental 
principles forbade it. No human jurisdic- 
tion is unlimited; no human jurisdiction 
can take effect by its own vigor where itis 
not. 

But lastly, the treaty-making power— 
might not that help us toa slice of for- 
eign soil, upon occasion of very strong ap- 
petite ? 

I apprehend this too is impossible upon 
legal principles. Such a power is indeed 
given, and in broad terms; nor will I pre- 
tend to say what might be done with it 
by a government differently constituted 
from ours, and with different views of ne- 
cessary policy in the matter of colonial in- 
stitutions ; but formed and principled as 
we are, there is an embarrassment upon 
our hands which must | think be fatal, so 
far as law and theory are concerned, to 
any rightful extension of the national do- 
main by treaty purchase. For I assume 
that such extension, if it were possible, can 
only be to the direct intent of a corres- 
ponding enlargement of the federal system, 
to take effect sooner or later, according to 
circumstances, by the introduction of new 
States into that system. We have no co- 
lonial dependencies, and no law or policy 
for any. Perhaps the argument would 
not be much less cogent if we had. But 
the fact that we have not, is a truism by 
universal consent. 

I say then, to make a territorial acqui- 
sition with such views, is necessarily to 
touch the Constitution of the country in the 
relation of the head and members of the 
system to each other—a very tender, nay, 
a vital point. Is the thing doubtful? ex- 
amine it. The relation of comparative ex- 
tent itself, as between a State and the 
Union, is something. But other relations, 
more important far, grow out of that. 
Comparative resources, comparative juris- 
diction, comparative dignity, influence, 
power. Great landholders are very differ- 
ent personages from little ones; and a 
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government with a long radius for its scep- 
tre, differs in like manner from one of 
comparatively small jurisdictional limits. 

Besides, in proportion as you multiply 
particular States, you reduce the weight 
of each in the federal councils. Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, was formerly as one 
to thirteen in the Senate of the Union; a 
proportion liable to be reduced by fair 
means (that is, by new States, formed up- 
on old territories) to the ratio, we will 
suppose, of one to twenty-one or two. 
But imagine the government at Washing- 
ton to throw its arms abroad and take in 
ten or twenty States from the outer world, 
beyond the original bearing of the national 
compact, a terra incognita to the constitu- 
tional fathers; what would Massachusetts 
be then in the senatorial huddle of the re- 
public? The little State of Delaware was 
something once, with her single represent- 
ative and two senators in Congress; but 
what will Delaware be when all the terri- 
tories acquired from France, Spain, Mex- 
ico, shall have been worked up into 
States ? 

Depend upon it, such changes touch 
the Constitution in a nerve which, quiet as 
it may be now, will vibrate by and by. It 
cannot be otherwise. In mercantile affairs 
the introduction of a new partner into a firm 
dissolyes the firm that was, and creates 
another in law. ‘That is often done by 
common consent—not otherwise. But 
here is a case where a third party claims 
to bring in new members, and without con- 
sulting the old firm. Can it be done? I 
answer, no. And for this plain reason, 
that it requires, not simply a treaty-mak- 
ing, but a constitution-making power to ef- 
fect it; and to such a power the president 
and senate have no pretension. 

The truth is, the treaty-making power 
being vested in the President and Senate 
by general words of delegation, takes its 
range and bearing from the common law. 
It can therefore do no more, assuredly, 
than nations have been accustomed to do 
with it, time immemorial. This is putting 
the case in the most liberal light that can 
be ; for the peculiarity of our forms and 
polity is now put out of view. What then 
does national usage and custom teach us 
that this power is equal to? At the very 
utmost, toa purchase of colonial depend- 
encies. Such dependencies have been 
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often secured by treaty. But as to pur- 
chasing states, whether fully grown or in 
embryo, by way of organic enlargement of 
an empire, there is, I undertake to say, no 
custom, no usage, no solitary example for 
it since the world began. So that the 
common law can afford no countenance to 
such a practice. 

Since, therefore, the President and Sen- 
ate are without any expressly granted 
authority for altering the constitutional re- 
lations of the State Governments with that 
of the Union, and since the want of such 
express authority is not and cannot be 
made up to them by construction of law, 
it follows, that no right of acquiring for- 
eign territories by treaty, in order to turn- 
ing them at length into constituent por- 
tions of the federal system, exists under 
the compact by which that system was 
formed. It is a system depending, be- 
yond all parallel, on nice adjustments, as 
well between the States and the Union as 
elsewhere ; and the fathers never thought 
of introducing into it a principle of sure 
progressive derangement, which, however 
its operation might be borne with for a 
time, must tend infallibly to confusion and 
ultimate ruin. 

Let it not be fancied, that because the 
President and Senate represent the people, 
therefore the people are to be regarded as 
assenting to all the treaties that are made. 
The people are represented no further than 
the power exercised is legitimate. They as- 
sent of course by implication to treaties law- 
fully made, that is within the just range of 
the treaty-making power. But my position 
is, that to purchase new States from abroad, 
such either in fact or contemplation, is be- 
yond the scope of the power, and so without 
legal authority. It is an act of constituent, 
not administrative sovereignty ; of usurpa- 
tion, consequently, on the rights of the peo- 
ple, and not of duty in their service.* 





* Nore sy tHe Eprror—As the series of arti- 
cles, of which the above is a member, requires 
to be published without ¢ , to stand or fall 
by its own merits; and as the usual editorial 
policy of admitting nothing inconsistent with an 
adopted course, cannot in this case be adhered 
to, we can here only enter a personal objec- 
tion to the opinion of the learned and able 
writer, that the Constitution is impaired by the 
admission of new States, erected upon ceded or 
pao territory. Florida, Oregon, Texas, 

uisiana, Califorma, New Mexico, are as much 
a part of us, as if they had originally belonged 
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Neither let it be imagined that I overrate 
the probable consequences of an indefinite 
extension of federal territory, as regards 
the equipoise of our system. The States 





to the thirteen States; and the erection of ney 
States upon them is a matter of necessity. 

Nor do we think it can be said, in strictness. 
that we have no colonial system ; our territorial 
is, perhaps, the best colonial system ever erected. 

Nor does the comparison of a “firm” seen 
to hold good in regard to the admission of new 
States. The importance of individual States 
may be lessened, but is the importance of the 
Union lessened, or the system weakened as a 
whole? It seems to us that it isnot. The spiri 
of a system is not necessarily changed by the 
enlargement of the body which it governs. 

The fathers contemplated the addition of 
Canada, then why not of other territory ! 

The common law takes its rise from the ap- 
Snes of reason and necessity to the imme- 

iate circumstances ; it does not control or limit 
the growth of States, but only produces a just 
order in affairs as they proceed. The English 
constitution and the commoa law do not jar, yet 
the empire of England has been enlarged in 
every way. 

If the doctrine be admitted, that bad treaties 
are not binding on the people because they are 
bad, we should have no government left. The 
President and Senate are plenipotentiaries under 
the Constitution, and will sometimes make 
bad treaties; but we, the people, can only 
make the best of it; we have elected our 
officers, and must suffer by them. The treaty- 
making power is in fact in the Senate; the 
Senate represents States, “the partners in the 
firm ;” if the partners chose to admit new mem- 
bers, formed out of colonies of citizens, we cannot 
help it. A company is dissolved by the admis- 
sion of new partners, for legal purposes; in order 
that the law may maintain its ascendency, start- 
ing from the new record to control the new 
circumstances, and not because the principle of 
a partnership is changed by the addition of a 
new member. In the case of the admission of 
a State, the record és effectually made, and the 
laws go on as before. 

Such, we are obliged to say, are our objections 
to the learned author’s argument. 

We have always advocated, and shall always 
advocate, the regular admission of new States, 
and have no fears for any deterioration of the 
general system, though it seems to us that our 
author has established the conclusion that the 
individual States are weakened by the enlarge- 
ment of the body of the Union. Our Southern 
citizens, who have been so eager for the admis- 
sion of new States, will perhaps profit by the 
hint. The importance of South Carclina dwindles 
a little with every new addition to the confeder- 
acy, while the power of the entire system, and 
the sway of national majorities, is proportionably 
augmented. One would think that violent 
State-rights men would have opposed the ac- 
quisition of territory. 
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are a great feature of that system, a mo- 
mentous feature. And their importance 
in it depends upon their relative magni- 
tude and weight of influence as compared 
with the head government. It is this that 
makes them such a capital check upon 
that government, according to the record- 
ed opinions of the early patriots. And 
would it be nothing to these vast subdivi- 
sions of the commonwealth to find them- 
selves reduced suddenly, or by unmarked 
degrees, to the dimensions of mere counties 
in the general scale ?—lost sight of, one 
by one, like individuals in a mob? 

“True, indeed, the nation as a whole is 
our own, and we are apt to be fond par- 
takers of its glory whencesoever derived ; 
applauding when its armies conquer, and 
making every expansion of its sway a 
matter of personal triumph. 

All which, however, is but a commen- 
tary on the views I have urged; a living 
annotation upon the text of our danger. 
It shows to a marvel how war and terri- 
torial acquisition build up the pile of poli- 
tical supremacy ; exalting the head, not only 
to the disparagement, but often, generally 
perhaps, with the blind concurrence of the 
members. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The fa- 
thers had no part in this infatuation of the 
popular mind. They saw that it was ne- 
cessary for the members to maintain their 
relative standing, and there is nothing 
truer or more vitalin our case. Extension 
of territory is increase of power in the head 
government. How can it fail to be so? 
Money is said to be power. Double the 
national domain, and, other things being 
equal, you double the pecuniary means of 
the federal administration. Business is 
power. By enlarging the jurisdiction of 
office, you multiply subjects and occasions 
of official action. Patronage is power; 
and what a swarm of appointments must 
inevitably gather upon every new hive of 
the national apiary. Fame, worship, is 
power, and we are witnesses against our- 
selves, that men are prone to honor 
worldly greatness and prosperity, with 
very little care of discrimination as to 
points of justice, points of prudence, points 
of law itself, connected with the magnifi- 
cence of a nation’s exploits. 

Of the original adaptation of the govern- 
ment to the actual state of things in the 
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country, much need not be said. Our ele- 
ments were very simple. Peculiarities 
indeed there were, that claimed attention 
and accommodation, and received it. I 
will mention two or three. 

One of importance was, the diversity of 
condition among men in the matter of pro- 
perty; as to which, there was a triple 
alternative at the option of the lawgivers. 
They could give official eligibility, and the 
right of choice among candidates for pub- 
lic stations, to the wealthy alone, a small 
part of the community ; to the whole popu- 
lar mass, the majority of whom had no- 
thing to bind them to the country, or to 
attest their personal fitness for meddling 
in its affairs; or to a middle class or 
classes of society, greatly more numerous 
than the former, greatly less so than the 
latter, and who would be likely to act 
with a reasonable sympathy at once for 
rich and poor, tempering matters impar- 
tially between them. The option was easily 
determined, and determined as it ought to 
be. A low property qualification was an- 
nexed to the right of suffrage, and a some- 
what higher one to that of being admitted 
to the trusts at its disposal. 

The prevailing religion of the country 
may be given as another instance. There 
were various sects of Protestant Christians. 
Their differences were for the most part 
formal. It would not do to set up one 
above the rest, and yet as Christians they 
must not be overlooked, for their religious 
sentiments and interests were very dear to 
them. The patriarchs went therefore for 
the substance of things, and let forms 
alone. ‘To atheism, too rare to have any 
claims, and too detestable for gratuitous 
favor, they gave no countenance what- 
ever; and they looked with stern dislike 
upon ecclesiastical connections, under 
whatever guise of Christian seeming, that 
drew off the allegiance and the love of the 
people from their own land and institutions. 
General Christianily, untrammeled with 
such connections, was deemed essential to 
high and pure citizenship; and this became 
the religion of the government and of the 
laws. 

There was in the country a settled popu- 
lar aversion to privileged orders. We had 


felt the weight of such burdens, and it 
was impossible we should submit our 
Instead of that, 


backs to them again. 
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the universal demand was, absolute equal- 
ity of legal rights. The principle had 
grown to a passion among us, and would 
not be put off with evasions; it must be 
gratified with direct concessions; it must 
be explicitly provided for. Seeing this, 
and feeling it too, the fathers readily con- 
formed. And thus a third social element 
was taken into the account of the govern- 
ment. 

Shall I refer to African slivery, as yet 
a further fact in the existing state of things, 
that could not be overlooked, and could 
not be prevented from blemishing the 
arrangements of the time with a provision 
concerning it. 

Here, however, that which was done 
was done by painful compromise, and to 
surmount an otherwise insuperable diffi- 
culty in the concoction of the federal 
scheme. 

It is said in certain quarters, that the 
federal Constitution sanctions slavery and 
protects it. The language is too broad. 
The constitutions of the es states them- 
selves go not so far. Not one of them 
protects slavery by any positive means, 
not one of them sanctions it, further than 
by the odious prohibition of legislative 
emancipation that disgraces some of them. 

As to the federal charter, the only 
clause that gives color to the pretense 
in question, is the last paragraph of the 
second section, article fourth, which pro- 
vides, ‘ that no person held to service or 
labor in one state under the laws thereof, 
and escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein 
be discharged from such service or labor, 
but shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may 

e due.” In fewer words, no person held 
to service by the law of one state, shall 
have his obligation of service disannulled 
by the law of another state into which he 
may have run away from his master. Of 
slaves, or slave law, as such, not a syllable 
is said. No protection certainly, and no 
sanction, in terms. Nor is there any by 
implication, unless the bar against officious 
meddling in cases of elopement can be 
tortured into such a meaning, which is 
quite beyond the power of fair criticism. 

The truth lies upon the surface. The 
existence of involuntary servitude in some 
of the states, was a social and civil fact in 





the condition of those states when the 
convention of ’87 were at work upon their 
great task. The law or custom of that 
servitude was strictly local. There were 
other states near by, into which its victims 
might easily escape, where the pure com- 
mon law made slavery impossible. Thus 
circumstanced, the people of the slave 
localities, in giving up to the new central 
government their right of control over 
their relations and intercourse with the 
neighboring states, demanded a guaranty 
against the snapping interposition of the 
civil officers of those states to deprive 
them of their runaway slaves. And they 
were strenuous in this. There was indeed 
no getting on with the great project of the 
time, perhaps no guarding against frequent 
breaches of the peace, without some paci- 
fying arrangement on the subject. The 
required guaranty was accordingly given. 
And it was a guaranty of a purely negative 
character ; not an act of favor or approval 
in any form, but of simple non-interference 
or standing aloef. 

If a state had a law to hang men, as 
they used to do in England, for horse-theft, 
would it be a sanction of the severity of 
that law should a sister state, for peace’ 
sake, and to avoid continual broils, deny 
herself the right of harboring fugitives 
from its penalty ? 

Slavery indeed is against the genera] 
law of the country. Out of the place 
of the local custom or statute, where 
its chains are, it cannot exist; there is no 
place for it, no air for it to breathe. Mr. 
Benton is right; it cannot legally, and I 
will say constitutionally, be introduced 
where it is not. A statute of Congress, 
that should purport to legalize it in a free 
territory, would be void by natural law, 
by God’s law, and might be so declared 
judicially without danger of mistake. Even 
English authorities may be cited for the 

osition that an act of highest legislation, 
if against natural right, is null. Holt and 
Hobart, both of them great names (the 
former, one of the ol greatest) in Eng- 
lish judicature, held this opinion.* Think 
of this, in reference to a polity that makes 
the legislature omnipotent. It were strange 
indeed if American morals were less legal, 





2 Wood. Lect, p.62. Hob, R.87. 12 Mod. 
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jess fundamental, than English, on such a 
oint. 

But after all, what had the paternal 
lawgivers to do with any point of that 
kind 2 Could they not abstain from med- 
dling with runaway slaves without becom- 
ing abettors of slavery? Were they not 
free to stand aside, and leave a turbid 
stream to run clear by itself if it would ? 
How could their forbearance draw upon 
them the reproach of puddling the waters 
of the land, especially when it was plainly 
impossible to obstruct those waters but at 
the hazard of a desolating overflow ? 

Such then was the government in its 
origin; a government which few travel- 
lers have adequately understood, and 
which the most eminent foreign writers 
have spoken of with surprising inaccuracy. 
Little wonder, perhaps, when it is consid- 
ered that blunders greater still have found 
perpetrators among ourselves. Yet the 
founders of the system knew thoroughly 
what they were about. And they left 
their work, as I conceive, in a very intel- 
ligible shape, with strong characteristic 
marks upon every part of it. Such too as 
they left it, they intended and expected it 
to continue. The general absence from it 
of all machinery of change, shows this. 

In which respect, however, their views 
have been disappointed. Changes not a 
few, and not inconsiderable, have been 
made already in their system. Nay, it 
has been subjected to a law of change, a 
principle that allows it no rest ; I will add, 
no prospect of rest, till either a political 
heaven, or at worst, a grave is found. 

Of the thirteen primary States, New 
Hampshire has wholly remodelled her 
constitution twice since the first organiz- 
ing act; Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
once each; New York, twice; New Jer- 
sey, once; Pennsylvania, twice; Delaware, 
once; Virginia, once; South Carolina, 
once; and Georgia, twice. “ourteen 
thorough renovations in ten States. Be- 
sides which there have been partial chan- 
ges, called amendments, in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, at suc- 
cessive periods, and with very material 
effects. The federal compact itself has 
been repeated!y amended, (always I think 
for the worse,) though never put entirely 
into the furnace of a second national con- 





vention. Meanwhile seventeen new states 
have been ushered into the Union; some 
from the original domain of the country ; 
some from territories newly acquired by 
treaty ; and one, a full-grown foreign com- 
monwealth, lugged in bodily, by legislative 
sleight of hand, a mysterious method of 
“annexation.” In numbers of these states 
of increase, (Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and I know not how many 
more,) the renewing process, in one or both 
of its forms, has been plied with due ac- 
tivity, and is going bravely on from year 
to year, a la mode, 

Not only so, but in several of the con- 
stitutions lately formed, provision is made 
for calling conventions, at stated intervals, 
(if agreeable to the electors for the time 
being,) to brood anew and periodically 
over the life elements of the republic. By 
the last constitution of New York, the 
people are to be invited to this pastime 
every twentieth year ; by that of Indiana, 
every twelfth year ; by that of New Hamp- 
shire, every seventh. In other states, things 
have not yet come to this pass, but in all 
there are methods duly settled for making 
progress in the work of reform, and in all 
there is an incessant hammering at the 
fundamental laws. So that besides an 
immensity of work already done in this 
field of human adventure, preparations are 
matured for going vigorously forward with 
the business in time to come. Mutation 
has become indeed the order of the day. 
It is our policy, our rule. Not content 
with going ahead personally, we have in- 
fused the go-ahead principle (do not smile, 
it is a portentous truth,) into the very 
foundations of the republic. 

But the changes actually made in our 
polity, what are they? Let us ponder 
them a little, that we may the better 
judge of the direction of our course, and 
what we are coming to. 

Beginning with the State economies, | 
am afraid it will appear that nearly the 
whole line of conservative arrangements, 
so conspicuous in the first platform, has 
been erased. 

Take the important instance of the 
property qualification, once indispensable 
to candidates for the upper stations of 
public life, but which is now not only in 
general dispensed with, but cried out 
against as aristocratic and injurious. New 
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Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia—eight of the ori- 
ginal thirteen States—maintain, it is true, 
a more or less relaxed adherence to the 
platform doctrine; but in the other five 
of those thirteen, and in all the States 
since added to the Union, that doctrine is 
quite obsolete. Twenty-two out of thirty, 
near three to one, have opened the temple 
of government to all comers; no one 
is excluded whom the people can be 
cajoled to let in. 

Religion too has been dropped from its 
connection with the subject, save in North 
Carolina and Mississippi. And the result 
is, that, excepting a reduced standard of 
age and residence, (circumstances of mere 
time and place,) every man, so far as con- 
stitutional law is concerned, is now fit for 
every office. 

Here then is a great change. A check 
upon the franchise of elections has been 
taken away, with the effect of probably a 
twenty-fold enlargement of its range of 
objects. Were all voters virtuous, intelli- 
gent, discreet ; could they be all expected 
to use their power cautiously, and for the 
best, there might be little danger, and 
some positive advantage in this extended 
liberty of choice. But who will found an 
argument on such a postulate? The two 
general indications of respectability that 
are entitled to perhaps most weight in 
forming a hasty opinion of a candidate are 
property and a fair profession of Chris- 
tian belief. Such evidences ought not to 
be slighted. But they are out of date, 
Our confidence in the people now-a- -days 
does not allow us to question their ability 
to decide on men’s characters by instinct. 
Religion and property are therefore of no 
account. And the most hopeful candi- 
date for office, (I need not stop to ac- 
knowledge the occasional exception of a 
great or good man, paradventure both, 
advanced to public life for his merit’s 
sake alone,) is the one who has least to 
lose by electioneering baseness; with 
nothing at stake in the country, and no 
disquieting scruples of conscience to em- 
barrass his proceedings. Men who want 
office to live upon become demagogues 
from a kind of necessity; and when 
their acts suceeed, they carry the profli- 
gacy of the hustings into office with them. 





It is now a habit. Having begun with 
poisoning the people, they poison the 
government in due course, and thus re- 
quite the favor unworthily gained from 
their constituents with substantial i injury. 
As might be expected (because in 
keeping with this utter abandonment of 
the original terms of official eligibility) we 
have made a further sacrifice of principle 
to the democracy of members by a greatly 
widened distribution of the right of suf. 
frage. Nearly all the States are here of 
one mind. Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas—five of the 
first thirteen—make still a feeble effort to 
hold on upon the property qualification of 
the electorships; and some few others 
talk fondly about taxpaying, as if working 
on the highways, which every renegade 
must do, could fit men, or denote their 
fitness, for a sacred, moral, and intellectual 
trust; but, in plain English, the electoral 
character of the country goes now upon 
all fours ; and, beyond the five States just 
mentioned, every man is a yoter—every 
biped who can call himself a son of 
Adam, and who, being one-and-twenty 
years old, has the merit (to some a rare 
and strange one) of having resided “one 
whole year” continuously under a par- 
ticular State government, and from ten 
days to six months (there is a tasteful 
variety here) within the county where he 
claims his privilege, is a competent chooser 
of governors, senators, and members of 
assembly; the legal presumption from 
these premises being, as it seems, not only 
that he is a person of integrity and pa- 
triotic sentiments, but a judge of what 
assemblymen and senators, and gover- 
nors ought to be, as well in understanding 
as in politics and morals. In all which, 
say of it whatever else you will, we have 
departed utterly from the paternal paths 
—deserted utterly the paternal policy. 
Putting then together the subject of the 
class or kind of persons from among 
whom public officers are to be chosen, and 
the subject of the class or kind of persons 
to be entrusted with the selection of them, 
the change our polity has undergone in 
the conservative principles upon which its 
organization was formerly kept up, its 
working taken care of, its agencies visit- 
ed, its powers watched, regulated, dis- 
armed of mischievous tendencies, made 
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effectual to the general welfare, amounts 
to revolution. Everything is altered— 
turned topsyturvy. 

And it is impossible to shut our eyes to 
the fact that this alteration is, in spirit, 
from republicanism towards democracy ; 
that is to say, from the best of free 
governments towards the worst—cutting 
away the checks and braces of the sys- 
tem, and putting everything at the dis- 
posal of an unbridled popular will. 

Have we looked well to our social ele- 
ments in deciding on this change? Have 
we considered what was due to the great 
interests that pay our taxes, and sustain 
most others of our government bur- 
dens? Have we made sure, or jeopard- 
ed, the future tranquillity of the public 
wiai—the future stability of the public 
peace ? 

If I mistake not, the immediate conse- 
quences are already manifest in a lessened 
aggregate of high character and talents 
among the agencies of public life. Men 
will form their own estimates. Invidious 
as the subject is, I have no difficulty in 
declaring mine. 

The same electors, it will be remem- 
bered, who choose the ordinary legisla- 
tures, choose also the yet higher function- 
aries by whom the active trade of con- 
stitution-making is carried on. 

Is it not curious to see how these two 
classes of agents push their different kinds 
of business at one and the same moment? 
—the statute-men working, as I may say, 
within the edifice of the Constitution, 
while the architects of reform are pulling 
it down, or laying strong hand upon it, 
outside? It reminds me of the screw 
method of removing buildings in New 
York; where huge structures of brick and 
mortar are daily sent upon their travels by 
the magicians of improvement, while the 
inmates, as if nothing strange were hap- 
pening, cook their dinner at the kitchen 
hearth, and eat it in the parlor. 

Such cool philosophy may have merit 
init; but I am afraid there is less forti- 
tude of reason than callousness of famil- 
iarity in the exhibition; and I would ask 
political observers, who have lived long 
enough to make the comparison the ques- 
tion imports, whether merit, of some 
other kinds, is not apt to be scarcer than 
it ever was in our State councils of what- 





ever grade? Our public men, generally, 
are they of the same stamp as of old ? 

I was lately present in a State conven- 
tion, and heard some of the debates. I 
was stunned with the town-meeting rhet- 
oric of little men, getting warm, getting 
furious indeed, upon matters which were 
to me as “ the great globe ” to a fly upon 
its surface. The great body of assessors 
were tradesmen, ploughmen, men of every 
calling but that which might have fitted 
them for the place they were in. I had 
not sat long before a person of very hum- 
ble stature accosted me. It was a person 
IL had known for many years as a very 
good getter-up of picture-frames, and who 
had spent his life in a garret, plying dili- 
gently the usual stucco and gold-leaf of 
that species of manufacture; a man, in- 
deed, whose very face was to my mind a 
picture-frame. “Ah! my old friend,” 
said I, “what are you doing here?” “J 
am a member of the house,” said he; and 
with that returned to his seat of grave de- 
liberation, to serve the nonce as a _framer 
of political commonwealths. A consider- 
able change of artisanship it seemed to 
me; and one that indicated very pointed- 
ly, as 1 thought, the chronology of what 
was going forward. 

These conclaves of reform are now, like 
everything else in the political world, got 
up (the idiom is not the less pertinent for 
being vulgar) by universal suffrage. And 
they are got up too often to be much con- 
sidered of by the multitude. The game of 
the constitutional chess-board is become 
so common an affair that the majority of 
men prepare for it with very small concern 
about the fitness of the agents employed. 
It seems as if everybody were held states- 
man enough for such a bu8iness. 

And if fundamental lawgiving has ar- 
rived at this pass, if the great job-work of 
constitutional reform is deemed within the 
competency of men educated in the hands 
only, and not in the head, what is likely 
to be the popular standard of judgment 
as to the talents and qualities required for 
regulating ordinary matters? We have 
no occasion to speculate about it; we have 
all seen, and may see again next winter, 
if we live so long. 

Another source of bad influence from 
which some of the State economies are 
suffering, as I think, both absolutely and 
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relatively, is the too narrow policy they prac- 
tise in regard to terms and tenures of office. 
I refer particularly to the cases of chief 
magistrates, senators and judges. 

Of the terms of governors and senators, 
I have spoken too broadly in a former 
number, as to the innovations that have 
been made. The evidence, on a re-exami- 
nation, shows no general change for the 
worse. Particular States have committed 
a folly of that kind, and have iasted the 
fruits of it. Other States have never 
given longer than annual terms to either 
of their houses of legislation, or to their 
governors. It is a sort of original sin in 
their constitutions, and they have the 
effects of it upon them, without any con- 
sciousness perhaps of the cause. 

But there is an office, that of the judges, 
of which the annals of the country give us 
a tale of universal interest. Between a 
tenancy for a few short years, and a life- 
tenure defeasible only by bad conduct, the 
difference is such as to strike every one. 
And there is no difficulty in concluding, 
that practical results must be as wide 
apart as the causes that produce them. 
An independent permanent bench has a 
a chance of great attainments, great use- 
fulness and honor. There is likely to be 
a tone of high-minded purity and firmness 
in its administrations, which the men of a 
petty term, who desire to be re-appointed 
when that term is out, will seldom exhibit. 
What were the English judges when the 
crown appointed and removed them at 

leasure? If it were allowable I might 

nd illustrations nearer home. Mere time 
is something to the character of an office. 
Independence is more. And the charmed 
tenure by good behavior puts a finish to 
these advantages with an influence all its 
own. We have seen the fact exemplified 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Has there been an instance of any manner 
of evil growing out of this tenure? Has not 
the benefit of 1t been acknowledged by the 
wise and good of every party? What has 
faction itself to complain of in the matter ? 

True, Mr. Jefferson disliked the notion 
of judicial independence. And what 
then? He disliked the judges themselves, 
particularly those of the Supreme Court 
at Washington. And why did he dislike 
them? Just because they were firm 
enough to follow their own judgment, and 





not his, in the celebrated trial of his rival, 
Burr. Let facts be known; they will 
show the value of opinions. Mr. Jefferson 
suffered his hatred of Burr to betray him 
into marvellous indecorums in relation to 
that trial. He wanted time at the judges’ 
hands to hunt up further proofs against 
the accused. He! the President of the 
Union! Was the prosecution his, or was 
it the people’s? He sent Mr. Rodney 
“to inform the chief justice inofficially” 
of his desire; a most glaring impropriety. 
And because the impartial duty of the 
court forbade their compliance, he took 
offense, as James the Second did when 
Coke’s uprightness baffled his villany. 
James, indeed, had power that could reach 
the recusant judge, but Mr. Jefferson had 
not ; Chief Justice Marshall held by good 
behavior. And thus the impotence of 
the President’s anger left him to the amaz- 
ing indiscretion of using hard words; 
talking about “the tricks of the judges,” 
and their “ favorite offenders,” to protect 
whom he represents them as willing “to 
pervert all the principles of law that bore 
upon them ;’’ and finally, to bring these 
impassioned puerilities and follies to a sub- 
stantial winding up, he concludes with a 
sage prediction that the people will judge, 
not only Burr, but the judges too, and that 
they will ultimately “see and amend the 
error in the Constitution, which makes any 
branch of the government independent of 
the nation ;” remarking, elsewhere, “I 
believe that the judicial term should be 
fixed at about six years.”* 

It gives me pain to make these observa- 
tions. But when opinions are mischiev- 
ously influential on the public mind, the 
public mind should know the evidence 
they are founded on. I ascribe to Mr. 
Jefferson the origination of the heresy that 
has gone abroad respecting free tenure in 
the department of the courts. And I 
ascribe the rise of that heresy in his own 
breast to his unworthy quarrel with Chief 
Justice Marshall upon a point that illus- 
trates well the beauty and grandeur of the 
very principle the President condemned— 
judicial independency. 

Unfortunately, the serpent’s fang was 
venemous, and the whole country has 
sickened of the bite. 





* See 4 Jeff. Writ., pp. 78, 4, 8, 352. 
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No, not the whole. There are thirteen 
States that still hold fast to the old 
tenure. They are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Illinois. May they long keep one another 
company in this evidence of wisdom! 

But the majority of the States prefer 
dependent courts ; men of yesterday, and 
to whom to-morrow is uncertain; men 
whose breath is in their nostrils ; the sport 
of an appointing power, which is neces- 
sarily felt to have claims upon them, and 
of which they are not likely in all cases to 
repel the approaches, as Marshall did 
those of Mr. Jefferson. In one of the 
States (Rhode Island) the judges hold at 
the pleasure of the General Assembly ; 
but among the rest, the terms of office 
range from about three to fifteen years, 
giving an average of about six—NMr. Jeffer- 
son’s idea. 

Here, therefore, is another grievous falling 
away of the local governments from their 
first estate. I profess a conviction that it 
is a fact of stupendous consequence to 
our future prospects. Others will smile 
at this; time must decide. 

In the next place, we are beginning a 
practice which is perhaps still more dis- 
paraging than that of judicial degradation 
to the relative dignity and power of the 
States that adopt it, by taking from the 
local governments their patronage of ap- 
pointments, so called. 

In early times, the far greater number 
of executive and ministerial agents were 
selected and commissioned by other agents, 
whom the people put in principal charge 
of the public business. It was thought, 
and with good reason, that for many pur- 
poses of peculiar public service, appoint- 
ments could be best made in that way ; 
while, on the other hand, the making of 
them placed the patron agents, and the 
whole organic economy they were parts of, 
in possession of very considerable influence 
and weight of character beyond their di- 
rect power over the general will; a fact 
sufficiently clear by its own evidence. 

But, as I was saying, we have begun to 
deprive our State governments of this ad- 
vantage, and to depress them proportion- 
ally in the feudal scale of things. ‘The 
practice was timidly commenced long 





since, in reference to certain petty officers, 
such as sheriffs, coroners, justices of the 
peace, &c., whom it was thought best, im 
many parts of the country, to choose by 
popular elections. I may mention Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, as active in this policy. 
And so far as concerned the mere choice 
of those officers, who were to serve in 
small districts, and in functions of no 
technical nicety, the thing was well enough. 
Yet the withdrawing the privilege of ap- 
pointing them from government, where the 
true personality of the States resided, was 
a sensible drain upon head-quarters, an 
effect that was increased in some of the 
States by putting the choice of officers of 
militia, to a great extent, upon the same 
footing as the civil service of the counties 
and townships. Some of the Eastern 
States, indeed, have a very old custom of 
organizing regiments, and, I believe, brig- 
ades, by the voices of the rank and file ; 
a bad custom, I should think, even in its 
military bearing. Good or bad, however, 
it is gaining ground. Several of the more 
recent constitutions have given way to it. 
Not content with that, the State of Mis- 
sissippi, in 1832, went much further, and 
transferred the appointment, not only of 
district and militia officers, but of secre- 
taries, treasurers, and attorneys-general ; 
nay, of judges, chancellors, and “the 
High Court of Errors” itself—all the great 
officers of the commonwealth, however 
peculiar their duties, and how far soever 
from popular competency to decide upon 
their fitness for them—from government 
to the people, from the capital to the 
villages and hamlets of the country. What 
a swoop was there! It reminds me of 
the exploit of a very near-sighted gentle- 
man of my remembrance, who, being 
asked by the good wife of the house 
where he was a guest, to keep an eye 
upon the table and upon a thievish cat 
beneath it while dinner was setting on, 
mistook a pudding for puss, and, in the 
eagerness of his zeal to redress what he 
supposed to be a crying evil, made a 
flourish with his stick that sent all the 
smoking contents of the platter upon the 
floor. It is good to be watchful against 
mischief; but a defect of vision may 
bring the best intentions to an awkward 
development. 


—-~ — ~ bam: 
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Patronage, no doubt, is apt to be abused. 
What then? “Why then,” say the wise 
counsellors of Mississippi, “let us have an 
end of it.” Is the conclusion a just one ? 
I will put a case. The business of consti- 
tution-making is apt to be abused—nothing 
more afflictingly common—and may we 
thence infer that we are to have an end of 
that too? Sophisms do not work such 
benefits. The truth is, abuses are inci- 
dental to power of every kind ; and what 
we have to do is, to correct them if we 
can ; at any rate, to strive against them ; 
but never to attempta riddance by suicide, 
or even by expedients of near-sighted em- 
piricism. 

Iam ashamed to say, the example of 
Mississippi has been followed by the great 
and once lofty State of New York. The 
same style of reasoning, I suppose, 
that produced the model prompted the 
imitation. Even ‘the Empire State” has 
made its own judges elective! In short, 
it has tried for itself the “ fell swoop ;” 
the secretary of State, comptroller, treas- 
urer, attorney general, state engineer, 
canal commissioners, inspectors of state 
prisons, being all put upon a footing, in 
this respect, with the unnumbered tribe of 
district officers, and with the judges ! 

Well, imagine a popular election in New 
York. A common citizen, any one of a 
thousand as the wheel of universal suffrage 
turns them up, goes to the place of voting 
and asks a friend for tickets. Twenty of 
these, less or more, are put into his hand. 
He opens one: it is for governor. That 
will do; he understands the thing perfect- 
ly. Another: it is for senators and mem- 
bers of assembly. That too is intelligible. 
A third: it is for judges of the court of 
errors—I beg pardon—of “ ¥ ga 
What now? The sun grows dim. A 
fourth ticket labors with candidates for the 
supreme court; a fifth is full of canal 
commissioners ; a sixth, of state prison 
inspectors ; a seventh, -—_ a would-be 
attorney general, or a clerkly aspirant to 
the keepership of public accounts, or the 
yet more interesting task of “carrying the 
bag ;” and so on, in a series that ends with 
the last journeyman’s place in the political 
workshop. Is the voter’s mind cleared up 
when he has shuffled his cards? Does he 
know what he is about? Can he go for- 
ward to the poll-inspectors and say, “ here 





are my men; I have considered the ex. 
igencies of the civil list, and bring you 
votes such as the wants and claims of the 
public service in all its parts callfor?” It 
were as plausible to ask, is he a rational 
agent in the use of his franchise? Is it 
possible for him to use it intelligently, over- 
burdened as it is with a variety and multi- 
plicity of objects, not only beyond its fair 
scope in his hands, but above his compe- 
tency to judge of, and every way too much 
for him ? 

But besides the evil of this wretched 
electoral mummery, (made such by task- 
ing the popular mind to do more than it 
knows how to do,) consider, also, the effect 
which government itself is likely to expe- 
rience from having all its patronage taken 
away. Do I deceive myself? Must not 
an utter bereavement of the power of con- 
ferring appointments depress and humble 
that government in its relative political at- 
titudes ? If reason could not answer the 
question, I would appeal to observation. 
Three years are not enough to develope 
fully the consequences of the late revolu- 
tion in New York, but I mistake the mat- 
ter greatly if even that great State is any 
longer what she once was. Her high places 
are not aspired to by the same kind of men 
as formerly. Persons of distinguished 
merit will consent at times to go into them, 
as present facts show ; but the standard of 
official character, taking all the depart- 
ments through, is sensibly lowered. And 
though several causes may have contribu- 
ted to this, the stripping process of 1846 
is probably the chief of them. It must 
have been. There is a vast and necessary 
difference between a government with 
some thousands of benefices at its disposal, 
and the same government in a plight of 
forlorn destitution, with nothing to give, 
and none to gather round it in token either 
either of expectancy or gratitude. The 
zenith sun, that sends forth all his radiance 
to the dazzled eye, is not more different 
from the sun of the lower heavens, seen 


“Through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams.” 


Out of New York and Mississippi, this 
change of things from the old mode] as to 
government patronage, has not proceeded 
far. May it proceednofurther! May the 
other States be more cautious of the judi- 
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cious selection of their public servants, 
and especially more regardful of their re- 
lative position in the country, than to fol- 
low examples so extremely questionable, 
nay, SO certainly bad. I know that patron- 
age has an odious sound. The notion of 
it is associated strongly with that of favor- 
itism and corruption. Very justly so; for 
the two things have gone much together. 
But what are you todo? Is there asub- 
stitute that can be expected to do as well 
for the public service ? And now that the 
Union is stretching abroad over the earth, 
does it not become the particular govern- 
ments to maintain as much prominence as 
they can, and not gratuitously hazard the 
chance of being by and by overlooked ? 

In the next place, I see a spot upon the 
religious aspect of our present State con- 
stitutions generally, “which was not so 
before.” Not only is it not required any 
longer, (with two or three exceptions,) that 
the managers of our public affairs shall 
avow themselves Christians, but there 
seems to be a kind of studious liberality 
towards irreligion, a worldliness of impar- 
tiality as between those professing the 
faith of the country and those who know 
not or despise the country’s God, that is 
matter of wonder on several accounts. 

First, it is an unprovoked, and as far as 
I can see, an objectless departure from the 
pious politics of the fathers. 

Secondly, it is a regulator taken out of 
the constitutional time-piece, which is cer- 
tainly the worse for wanting it, Need I 
argue the point? Is it not apparent in 
reason, that of all the checks of a general 
nature, calculated to keep men back from 
malversation in office, and to make them 
safe trustees of the people’s interests, 
Christianity stands first in order, both for 
facility of application, and for practical 
foree? And there are names of authority, 
respected by the world itself, that may be 
cited to the like purpose. “Religion is 
the basis of society,” says Mr. Burke, and 
“they who hold revelation” (that is, the 
Christian faith) “ give double assurance to 
their country.”* De Tocqueville regards 
our national religion as the foundation of 
our morals. Another French writer of 
eminence tells us Christianity is “that re- 





* 3 Works, 106, 5th edit., 285. 
t Democracy in America, 31, 2. 
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ligion, whose liberal spirit prepared, and 
can alone sustain, all the great institutions 
of modern times.”* And even Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who has done more by word and deed 
to unchristianize our politics than any 
other man, was not prevented by his in- 
fidelity from acknowledging the useful 
bearing of Christian sentiments in every 
form upon the health and good order of 
society.t 

Originally, as we have seen, this faith 
of the country was also an element of its 
constitutional forms. It is such no more. 
The municipal laws are not yet purged of 
it ; God grant they never may be ; but the 
strong attestations of the early charter- 
records have been mostly blotted out. 

Is this for the better or the worse? 
Whether terms of religious profession 
ought to be imposed on candidates for 
political office is not the question. The 
question is, ought the religion of the land 
to disappear entirely from the constitu- 
tions by which it was once so conspicu- 
ously honored? Should a stranger be 
unable to learn from those records, whe- 
ther we are Turks or Christidns ? 

Another topic, that calls for more no- 
tice than there is room for now, is the 
present common law aspect of our politics, 
as compared with the past. There are 
signs here of incipient discontent with the 
old order of things. I see them as I think 
in several of the States. In some, direct 
aggressions upon our common law juris- 
prudeace by constitutional provisions that 
violate it; such as the restriction in New 
York upon leases of agricultural land, and 
the admission both of interested persons 
and of atheists to testify in judicial pro- 
ceedings ; such also as the canons in an- 
other State, (Texas,) overruling the com- 
mon law of coverture as to property 
rights. It is needless to multiply in- 
stances. 

There is a form of evidence that might 
not strike the general eye as bearing on 
the point; and yet I think it does by im- 
plication ; I mean, the use of written bills 
of rights, which are now, with three or 
four exceptions, appended in all the States 
to their constitutional records, or inserted 





* Cousin, Republican Institutions, 289. 
+ See his letters, late in life, to the elder 
Adams, 
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in them. These documents are but repe- 
titions, in one form or another, of common 
law principles, and it argues a distrust of 
the security of those principles in their 
unwritten, that is, their natural state, to 
bolster them up in this manner. 

But the most startling fact that has oc- 
curred upon the subject, is the recent un- 
dertaking in New York to reduce the com- 
mon law to a code; an enterprise that 
one knows hardly whether to smile at or 
be sad about it. Yes, the common law 
is there to be codified; in other words, 
drowned bodily in an ocean of statutes ; 
and two sets of State commissioners are 
even now ferrying the poor victims out to sea 
for the purpose—a jurisprudential noyade ! 

Indeed, a code of practice has already 
been achieved, at least in part. Do you 
ask what followed? First, I am told 
about a year of professional blundering, 
and then—danother code! or virtually 
another; which last is now on trial, and 
expected to serve till the legislature meet 
again next winter. Such are written laws, 
so versatile, so transient. By the time 
you understand them, (often sooner,) you 
look for them in vain; they are no more. 
Frustra comprensa manus effugit imago. 

But the subject is too large for my 
present limits, and must be deferred. 

One topic more as to the State econc- 
mies. The later constitutions embrace no- 
toriously many things which have hereto- 
fore been looked upon as things of ordi- 
nary government. The first, seventh, and 
eighth articles of the latest New York 
constitution are full of instances ; interfer- 
ing with portions of the law of land and 
of contracts ; setting up rules of policy for 
fiscal administration ; directing what shall 
or shall not be done with the public canals 
and salt-works; putting limits upon the 
use to be made of the State’s credit, and 
how its debtors are to be treated ; laying 
down plans and rules of legislation in re- 
gard to corporations, &c. The Delaware 
constitution of 1831 has other instances of 
yet minuter detail; going down even to 
the law of forensic procedure ; as when a 
defendant may bring money into court, 
and with what advantage ; whether a suit 
in chancery shall abate or not by the 
death of a party; when an appeal is to 
work a stay of proceedings, and the like. 
Other items still may be found in several 





of the Southern constitutions, in regard to 
slavery, slave-merchandising, emancipa- 
tion, free negroes, &c. 

Now the members of a convention are 
no part of government proper; they are 
agents of the people for a purpose quite 
distinct from all administrative functions. 
But suppose their jurisdiction once en- 
larged by usage to a general legislative 
power; we have then two legislatures ; 
one a legislature in ordinary, where the 
people are served by a standing council, 
who adopt measures for them, and are 
acted on in turn by the electoral sove- 
reignty as terms of office expire; the oth- 
er, a special and extraordinary legislature, 
fresh from the popular mass, and through 
which that mass may almost be said to 
carry on the government by a direct action 
upon measures rather than men. _Literal- 
ly direct this action of the people certainly 
isnot. But is it therefore legitimate? If 
literally direct, it would be rather demo- 
cratic than republican, and would violate 
the theory of our system. Is it not such 
a violation, then, in spirit? For in spirit, 
it exhibits the people acting irregularly, 
that is, upon public measures ; overreach- 
ing their administrative agents, and taking 
the government virtually into their own 
hands. 

Observe, too, the tenor of sundry pro- 
visions in different constitutions touching fu- 
ture amendments, and requiring that these, 
after being voted upon by the legislature, 
shall be submitted to the people and final- 
ly ratified or rejected by them. The last 
New Jersey constitution gives us an ex- 
ample. That of Louisiana, another. We 
have a third in Tennessee. 

Now supposing a constitution may em- 
brace subjects of ordinary governments, an 
amendment may of course do the same ; 
and then, with these systematic provisions 
for amending by the popular voice, our re- 
public begins in earnest to look and ope- 
rate like a democracy ; the state legisla- 
tures playing the insignificant part of pre- 
paring statutes for the people to enact. 
And what is remarkable, there is, in the 
constitution of Missouri, an actual adoption 
of this relationship between the leyislature 
and the people as regards all future enact- 
ments involving the public credit for any 
sum beyond a gross debt of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 
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It is distressing to contemplate these 
facts, in connection with the whole series 
of changes that our constitutional polity 
has undergone in other respects already 
noticed. ‘Those changes have been all in 
a progress towards a consummation which 
these facts, as far as they go, realize. If 
there be patriots still among us, let them 
take heed. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the 
economy and history of the central gov- 
ernment. 

Its economy, constitutionally speaking, 
is not much altered. A parcel of declara- 
tive articles have been appended, that are 
of little consequence for the most part. 
The amendment in regard to presidential 
elections is I think a step backwards. It 
is at all events a check thrown away, that 





might have saved us the folly and misfor- 
tune of putting at least one unfit person 
into the president’s chair through the 
vice-presidency. 

But the history of the Union govern- 
ment—what has that been? One of 
gradual and stupendous territorial growth ; 
with all the natural consequences of wealth, 
patronage, fame, power. To accomplish 
which, the Constitution has been overstep- 
ped in various ways, without awakening 
any general reprehension on the part of 
the particular states or the people. In a 
word, while the states have gone down 
materially in the tone and character of 
their institutions, the stature of the Union 
has become gigantic, with a seeming 
health of frame equal to its occasions, and 
a mind yet unsatisfied with acquisition. 

H. W. Warner. 
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The following article from an able Southern 
pen, we give without commentary or curtailment, 
not because we mean to endorse its sentiments; 
but simply to give our Northern readers a true 
representation of the political philosophy and sen- 
timent most prevalent inthe South. The articles 
alluded and objected to by our correspondent are 
from the pen of an experienced lawyer and con- 
stitutionalist, who adds great practical experience 
to profound learning—the result of a life’s study 
of the laws and political systems of the States. 
A comparison of the two articles in this number 
will be found highly instructive—Ep. 


Txose of your correspondents, Mr, Edi- 
tor, who reside in remote parts of the 
Union, necessarily labor under the great 
disadvantage of often having their commu- 
munications delayed until the subjects to 
which they refer have become somewhat 
passé, or have lost their novelty. The 
writer of the present essay, for instance, 
did not see your July number until the 
end of the month, and therefore could not 
sooner offer the remarks herewith sent, on 
the article entitled “The Republic,” which 
appeared in that number. The writer of 
the above article wields an able pen, and 
has made the most of the argument in fa- 
vor of the popular origin of the Constitu- 
tion ; though he advances his views with a 
confidence and dogmatism that must form 
an abatement with most readers from the 
general merits of the essay. 

The people, as being the acknowledged 
source of all power, not being responsible 
for their acts, excepting in so far as the 
evils by which they may be attended may 
tend to render them so, possess, even un- 
der ordinary circumstances, a political 
preponderance and sway adverse to the 
stability and duration of a system of so 
mixed a character and so artificially and 
delicately balanced as that of the United 
States. As in a constitutional monarchy 
the influence of the crown, however jeal- 
ously guarded against, ever proves too 
strong for the barriers set up to restrain it, 
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so in a republic the sovereign power of the 
people can rarely be confined within its 
prescribed and legitimate limits, but is 
sure ultimately to overleap, with the re- 
sistless force of a spring-flood, every land- 
mark of the Constitution—which serves 
rather as a NVilometer to mark the steady 
and irresistible encroachments of the 
stream, than as a dyke to restrain it within 
its proper channel. ‘This tendency to en- 
croachment, and necessary prepollency of 
the popular power in every government 
partaking of a free form, is but feebly 
counteracted under a federal system like 
that of this country, in which a represent- 
ation of twenty-four independent, and so 
far disjoined states, is alone opposed to 
this concentrated, ever-increasing, and 
The anti-federal 
influences, ever at work, to popularize and 
weaken the system, are yet further 
strengthened, and acquire daily force by 
the rapid augmentation and numerical 
magnitude of the general population; 
which being again spread over a wider ex- 
tent of territory than was ever before sub- 
jected to the fasces of a republic, renders 
its claims to national attributes, or to the 
sovereignty, the more imposing and the 
more difficult to be resisted. It will thus 
be seen that under our complicated sys- 
tem, a variety of circumstances combine to 
give an undue influence to the democratic 
principle, and a mechanical momentum, if 
we may so phrase it, to the irregular and 
cometary movements of the popular mass, 
that occasions its encroachment on the 
starry system of the Union to be daily 
more felt and to be daily more formidable. 
To all these disturbing causes another has 
been added, which has had more influence 
than all the rest in deranging the action of 
the government and pushing from its stool 
the federal authority—already sufficiently 
“ribbed and confined” by the jealous and 
abundantly cautious provisions of the Con- 
stitution. We refer to the false and com- 
paratively new-fangled theory, advocated 
by your correspondent, by which a nation- 
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al origin is assigned to the Constitution ; 
and the States which formed the Union, 
and on whose substantive and independent 
existence its duration depends, are quib- 
bled down to mere municipal corporations, 
and considered as but twinkling satellites, 
revolving around the great central sun of 
the system, the General Government. 
Through the wide door thrown open by 
this theory, and the still further ingress 
afforded them by the large representation 
which they enjoy in the Congress of the 
United States, the people have rushed into 
the sanctuary and been enabled to sur- 
prise and overcome (if we may be allowed 
the metaphor,) the guards of the fair tem- 
ple of Liberty, which, by its composite 
strength, and the exquisite skill with 
which the different orders of political ar- 
chitecture were blended in its structure 
into one harmonious and symmetrical 
whole, attracted the admiring gaze of the 
world, and seemed destined to endure for- 
ever. In this way an undue power and 
preponderance have been acquired by the 
people, as a mass, which they not only 
never enjoyed as colonies or under the old 
confederation, but which is wholly incon- 
sistent with the character and incompati- 
ble with the existence of a federal form of 
qovernment, or one founded on a union of 
free and independent states. Apart from 
the evils which have resulted to the coun- 
try from the adoption and prevalence of 
this mistaken theory—that it is mistaken 
is rendered sufficiently apparent from the 
circumstance that of the supposed people 
to whose action as a collective body the 
Constitution is assumed to have owed its 
origin, no trace is to be found, and no re- 
cord remains except in the opening clause 
of the instrument, where, alone, the friends 
of this phantom nation have been enabled 
to discover any ground or authority for 
the hypothesis they support. Yet in this 
very clause the Constitution is declared to 
be the work of the people of the United 
States, and not of the united people of the 
States; and to have been adopted for the 
express purpose of rendering the union 
previously existing between them as sepa- 
rate sovereignties, more perfect; which 
could only be done by drawing still closer 
the ties which already thus bound them 
together as a confederacy of free and inde- 
pendent republics, There is surely nothing 












in the language of this clause to coun- 
tenance the idea, that it was the in- 
tention of the framers of the Constitution, 
or of the co-parties to it, to dissolve the 
confederacy, and form a new government, 
founded on a popular, instead of a federal, 
basis. Where is there an instance in 
history of a general felo de se—a simulta- 
neous suicide of this kind—by whole 
States, enjoying independence, freedom, 
and sovereignty ; and this for the mere 
purpose of making room for a new govern- 
ment, which it was quite as easy for them 
to have created by retaining, as by de- 
stroying, their political existence. What 
possible inducement had the people of the 
separate and sovereign States to abdicate 
their power and authority, and lay them 
at the feet of a government, or rather idol, 
set up by their own hands; when the 
object to be accomplished by this infatu- 
ated nullification of themselves, could be 
quite as well attained by the simple ap- 
pointment of a common agent, or federal 
fiduciary, accredited to other governments 
for the purpose of attending to their 
foreign affairs, and such other concerns of 
the partnership, which it would be less 
troublesome to them to transact through 
subordinates, than to take under their 
own management. That the government 
is an union of some sort, will not be 
denied; and as an union of the people 
with themselves is a manifest absurdity, it 
is only in their State capacity, or as dis- 
tinct and independent communities, that 
they could enter into political alliance of 
any kind, or give those mutual guaranties 
and pledges to each other which they 
have so deliberately and solemnly done in 
the Constitution. To speak then of a 
government thus constituted, as one of 
popular origin, in the sense in which those 
terms are generally used, is a mere un- 
candid quibble, or an attempt to evade the 
force of plain facts, and the testimony of 
contemporary history. The Constitution 
is, indeed, of popular, but not of national, 
origin; the whole system, both State and 
Federal, resting on the people—not as a 
collective body—but as free, sovereign, 
and neighboring communities, confeder- 
ated for mutual and general benefit. The 
legislatures of the States could not have 
formed a federal government of this kind, 
as they could not transfer, or in any 
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manner alienate, the powers or functions 
delegated to them by the people. This is 
the reason why the States, after having 
assisted to frame the Constitution, did not 
attempt to ratify the instrument, but sub- 
mitted it to the people, whom they had 
severally represented in the Convention 
from whom it emanated. The clause, in- 
deed, by which the powers not delegated 
to the government by the Constitution, 
“are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people;” sufficiently indicates 
the federal origin of the instrument, as no 
such reservation would have been neces- 
sary, had it emanated from the people in 
their collective character.* The power or 
sovereignty of the people, being inherent 
and inalienable, requires not to be special- 
ly reserved, and hence no such saving 
clause is inserted, or to be found, in any 
part of the State constitutions. The dis- 
solution of long existing governments, and 
the off-hand formation of a nation, are not 
quite such easy processes, Mr. Editor, as 
your correspondent supposes them to be, 
as the jealousy manifested by the States 
towards each other in the arrangements 
and compromises of the Constitution 
plainly show and convincingly prove. But 
while, as we have already said, a nation 
cannot unite with itself, an union of States 
may be readily formed ; but it is obvious 
that it must be composed of distinct and 
sovereign communities, preserving each its 
separate attributes and independence ; as 
otherwise, the so-called Union would 
prove a real dissolution of their political 
existence, or a coalescence of different and 
jarring elements into one civil body, 
hastily formed, incompact, and incapable 
of long duration. The process in such a 
case would be similar to that which takes 





* This the author mere admits in the follow- 
i ssage: “Itis true the power is not granted 
po Are by the people. ind there needed no 
record of the fact to show it.” 

+ As appears in the following passage: “The 

wers of this government were chiefly of the 
Bind called national ; and the Constitution was, 
in that respect, a consolidated union of the particu- 
lar States.” Quite an off-hand and easy operation 
this, by which thirteen States were consolidated 
into one; and communities of people removed a 
thousand miles from each other, and differing in 
origin, religion, and habits, were summarily 
amalgamated and fused into a nation, one and 
indivisible. 
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place in the formation of what chemists 
term a neutral mixture, which acquires and 
exhibits qualities wholly different from 
those of the original ingredients of which 
it is composed. The Union, then, which 
it was the object of the Constitution to 
render “ more perfect,” would have been 
dissolved the instant that the States either 
lost or parted with any of the high and 
essential attributes, by virtue of which 
they were enabled to enter into those en- 
gagements, and afford those firm guaran- 
ties and pledges to each other which 
render the compact mutually advanta- 
geous and reciprocally binding upon them. 
The Constitution does not comprise a 
surrender of these attributes, but a dele- 
gation of powers, revocable, limited, and 
stipulative, as they are deprived of all 
sanction, and cease to be available to the 
general government, the instant that the 
latter either wilfully transcends, or igno- 
rantly misuses them. As the people, in 
forming their State constitutions, did not 
part with any portion of their inherent 
sovereignty, or original rights and attri- 
butes; neither did they do so in framing 
that greater federal charter, in which they 
have delegated the exercise of the same 
high powers to their common agent, the 

eneral government. The people of the 

tates, acting in their separate and inde- 
pendent capacity, have in this way cre- 
ated two distinct and equally accredited 
agents. First, the local governments, 
who form a species of ministers of the in- 
terior, amenable to them respectively, and 
acting under their immediate supervision 
and control; and secondly, the federal 
government — their joint and general 
agent, appointed to manage the foreign 
affairs, and responsible to them only in 
their federative character, The commu- 
nities, therefore, of which the States are 
composed, form, under this view, a con- 
federated people, and not a collective body 
or nation, as is contended by your corres- 
pondent, and as was maintained by Mr. 
Webster, in the celebrated “encounter of 
wits” between that great senator and the 
illustrious Hayne, whose eloquence in that 
debate still shows, like the after-glow of 
the descended sun, the place where a 
luminary has left the sky. Your corres- 
pondent maintains that “there are some 
truths which no man is at liberty to ques- 
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tion, or to claim charitable construction of 
his conduct in the matter, if he does. 
“The federal system,” he tells us, “is a 
government, and not a confederacy, or 
league of friendship.” This is one of 
those truths. It is a government estab- 
lished by the people, as its own caption 
declares, and as the historical fact of its 
ultimate adoption shows conclusively. 
This is another. Hayne, however, and 
Calhoun, and others of our great states- 
men, have felt themselves at liberty to 
question these alleged truths; and for 
ourselves, humble as we are, we claim a 
“charitable construction of our conduct,” 
in venturing to follow their example. 

Your correspondent first assumes, that 
the federal system, is not a confederacy ; 
which is pretty much like saying, that a 
monarchical government, is not a monar- 
chy.* A confederacy, he will probably 
admit, isa system; but a federal system 
he tells us, is not a@ confederacy. Be it so, 
we will not stop to chop logic with your 
correspondent on this point; but will 
proceed to notice his next position, or 
the second inexpugnable truth which he 
thinks no man is at liberty to question— 
which is, that the government was estab- 
lished by the people. Now, though ac- 
cording to our casuist, “a federal system 
is not a confederacy ;” we think he will 
admit, that a popular, is not necessarily a 
national government. We then fully agree 
with him, that the Constitution was estab- 
lished by the people; but must be per- 
mitted to add the qualification, that it was 
by the people of the different States, acting 
in federal conventions, and not as a national 
body. Among the other results of the 
popular theory, we now find the President 
claiming to be the Representative of the 
People—a pretension, under color of 
which, a Jackson and a Polk, arrogated to 
themselves, legislative functions, and un- 
ceremoniously used the Veto power, as 
a casting vote on every measure of Con- 
gress, that came in conflict with their 
party views, or that interfered with any 
of the pledges which they had chosen to 
give their partisans before coming into 
office. This, however, was a modest preten- 
sion, for according to your correspondent, 





* A monarchy so called is not always a monar- 
chy proper, nor a federal government a confeder- 
acy proper.— Ed. 
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he is something more, or properly, the 
President of the People, and not a mere 
representative, or the single executive officer 
of the government, charged with the plain 
and limited duty, of carrying into effect, 
the measures of Congress. Those who 
support these innovatory doctrines; do 
not see very clearly, we think, where they 
are.carrying them, and to what they will 
lead. In changing the federal mode of 
electing the President, by electors chosen 
by the legislatures of the States, and giving 
it to the people ; (asif it was in the power 
of the demagogues who have promoted 
this innovation /o give the people anything) 
—a stride was made towards consolida- 
tion, which will soon be followed by the 
heaping of further tribute upon the altar 
of this false god, or national idol, who 
has already drawn off so many worshippers 
from that sacred Federal Shrine, at which 
the patriots and sages of the Revolution 
knelt, and on which they swore to devote 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor, to the cause of Independence, Li- 
berty, and the Union. 

Your correspondent, (we wish he had 
adopted a signature,) uses somewhat 
strange language in the following passage, 
which is indeed the commencement of a 
strain of unintelligible reasoning, and me- 
taphysical refinements, in which the writer 
seems as much lost, as every reader must 
find himself to be, who attempts to follow 
him. 

«The States,” he maintains, “ are in no 
respect the constituents of federal senators, 
much less of other functionaries in the 
federal system, whose election is by other 
agencies, or by the people directly.” On 
this strange position, we have only to re- 
mark, that such at least is not the account 
given of the Constitution and purposes of 
the Senate, by the writers of the “ Fe- 
deralist ;” and we may safely leave the 
author of the above paradox, “ to battle 
the watch” with Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay, with whom he is at open war, in many 
other parts of his essay; as we might 
easily show, if we had time for the pur- 
pose. In the ensuing extract, we have an 
attempt to explain this new reading of the 
Constitution; which, however, we think, 
rather serves to ‘ darken council,” than to 
enlighten the reader, or extricate the wri- 
ter from the labyrinth of his constitutional. 
20 
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metaphysics. “It is true, our federal sena- 
tors have their appointments from the 
State legislatures. But they are not the 
servants of those legislatures, any more 
than members of the lower house of Con- 
gress are servants of the particular local 
districts that elect them. The rule of 
service and of representation is not settled 
by forms of constituency ; it has absolutely 
nothing to do with them. Members of 
Congress have as broad a field of duty as 
the chief magistrate himself; their repre- 
sentative cuaracter is as large as his. How 
belittling to hold them up as tools of the 
particular district electors. On that prin- 
ciple, the federal judges would be tools of 
the President and Senate ; federal senators 
tools, not of the States, but of their re- 
spective legislative houses, &c. &c.” All 
this appears to us, is a deliberate mistifica- 
tion of a plain subject; it being sufficient- 
ly obvious that the people of the States, 
have through the Constitution, delegated to 
the President and Senate, or rather im- 
poses on them the duty of appointing the 
federal judges; who, therefore, as your 
correspondent very truly observes, with- 


out apparently understanding “ the reason 
why,” are not the tools of those from 
whom they received their appointment. 
The writer being a consolidationist, is of 
course, also /atitudinarian in his mode of 
construing the Constitution, or in his views 
as to the rules which should govern its 


interpretation. “A good deal,” he ob- 
serves, “depends upon the rule of con- 
struction, to be applied to the special 
grants of power, by which the officers of 
the federal economy have been endowed. 
Some will have it that they must be taken 
strictly. This, however, is a comparatively 
modern notion, and of party origin. * * 
Why are these, (the actual grants of 
power,) to be narrowed down to limits less 
than a fair and liberal criticism would have 
assigned them? Is it because the people 
are the grantors? Nay, but for whose ben- 
efit? Admit the people have raised the 
trusts of all federal officers ; have they not 
done it for their own advantage exclusive- 
ly? 
they are grantees also, And then the 
- supposed reason, on the one hand, for in- 


And so to every beneficial purpose, | 
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terpreting their grants with rigor, is coun- 
terbalanced by a reason of equal force on 
the other, for a liberal and generous con- 
struction of them, to the end that the peo- 
ple’s settlement thus made on themselves, 
(the language is professional, but descrip- 
tive and true,) may not be disappointed.” 

Thus, the only rule of legislation that 
need be observed by the member, is, 
that his measures should be professedly 
designed to promote the good of the 
people ; a sufficiently liberal rule certainly, 
and one that has the advantage of ren- 
dering constitutional provisions, and even 
any legal restraints upon those in power, 
wholly unnecessary, or mere inconvenient 
obstacles in their way, that hamper their 
actions, and prevent them from benefit- 
ing the nation and advancing its interests 
as effectual as they might otherwise do. 
Ulysses had the comfort of being assured 
by the Cyclops, (who would thus seem 
to have had some touch of kindness about 
them ;) that he should be the last he 
would devour—intending, no doubt, there- 
by, to leave him the choice of being the 


first, if this alternative should happen to 


have his preference. The people of this 
country, may perhaps, in the end, have 
something of a similar choice left them, 
between disunicn and _ consolidation— 
though we trust that matters have not 
come to that pass; and, as according to 
an old adage, the feeling of despair 
should never be encouraged by the friends 
of the Republic, we shall be the last to 
express any views calculated to dishearten 
the patriot, or give confidence to the 
enemies of our freedom and Union. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the people 
will reflect with fear and awe, that the 
stream of liberty, which bears on its 
bosom the ark of their safety and happi- 
ness; if not carefully confined within 
its proper channel—ever ends, whatever 
course it may deviously take—in the 
Dead Sea of Despotism—on whose shore 
no flower blooms, and whose waters 
spread over the ruins of many an engulf- 
ed empire ; or of those nations whose 
crimes and follies have provoked the 
wrath, and called down on their heads 
the avenging judgment of Heaven. 
ATHENION. 
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READ’S 


LrreratureE, like philosophy, has _ its 
wonders. ‘To the ordinary reader no dis- 
tinction might seem more obvious than 
that between prose and poetry. It would 
savor strongly of affectation or ignorance, 
to affirm that any particular production 
may belong to either of these great 
classes; for how different in style is 
Campbell’s Wyoming or Spencer’s Faery 
Queen from the masterpieces of Robert- 
son, Burke, or Prescott. The well-de- 
fined peculiarities of genius necessary to 
the production of each of these is discerni- 
ble alike to reader and critic. Yet the 
difference lies not in the subject. Two 


writers may describe the same event; | 


each may be profound or comprehensive, 
diffuse or concise—in short, possess the 


tangible qualities of authorship in a nearly | 
equal degree. But around the one de- | 
scription is thrown a subtle, nondescript | 
halo—a shadow which may be felt, but 


not grasped—and it is poetry. The 
other, wanting this, is simply prose. The 
fact that criticism, with its nicety of pene- 
tration, cannot detect this inspiring es- 
sence, is no more proof of its not existing 
than that animals have not a vital prin- 
ciple, because organic chemistry has as 
yet failed to find it. 

Still this easy classification of prose 
apart from poetry forms but a general 
rule; prose is sometimes very like poetry, 
and poetry very like prose. In literature, 
as in animated creation, classes lose their 
peculiarities, and intermingle in propor- 
tion as they approach each other. The 
extremities of each class may be weak 
and insignificant; they may be mon- 
strous; yet they form exceptions ; and as 
the sponge or zoophyte, by its very am- 
biguity, has gained no small attention 
from philosophers, so our literary mon- 
sters—from the mere fact of their being 
monsters—are entitled to no small atten- 
tion from the critic. They form the ex- 
ceptions to our general rule. 











POEMS. 


One of these occurs when the author 
dresses poetical thoughts in the garb of 
prose; when sentiments, which sound 
through the soul like true poetry, pro- 
duce the same effects, and draw forth the 
same response as does poetry, are yet 
written in the ordinary narrative style. 
Such are many translations of oriental 
manuscripts, some of the Sacred Writings, 
Fenelon’s Telemachus, and Ossian. Here 
is suggested the vexed question—more 
interesting to the critical than to the 
general reader—“Can that be poetry 
which is not versified?” To escape the 
flood of disputation occasioned by this 
cavil, most modern poets, whatever be 
their talents for prosody, have thought 
proper to deliver their inspirations in 
rhyme ; and thus every diminutive genius 
who aches to perceive his name enrolled 
in the book of fame, even though on the 
debtor page, discharges the responsibili- 
ties of his station, and benefits his genera- 
tion by a small volume of “Songs,” 
“Lines,” ‘ Thoughts,” ‘“ Sketches’ — 
dramatic and non-dramatic—and sundry 
nameless forms of poetry, all versified. 
Not unfrequently the reader of such is 
forced to exclaim, “Is this poetry!” 
Here, then, in the poetry without verse, 
and the verse, which would avoid such an 
innovation, we have exceptions to our 
general rule. 

Others are generated by writings of a 
different class. Their authors have dis- 
covered that the elaborate style of Walter 
Scott, Pope, or Milton, is by no means 
worth the labor of perfecting it. “ Na- 
ture,” say these, “is the great teacher. 
Art only fetters and cripples her. Po- 
etry, like the human mind, is progressive : 
and he whose verses do not conform to 
the spirit of his age is unworthy of her 
laurels.” If Milton supposed that the 
epic dignity is best sustained by the iam- 
bie line of ten syllables, this can be no 
reason why the modern heroic poem 





* Lays and Ballads. By Taomas Bucnanan Reap. Philadelphia. G.S. Appleton & Co. 1549. 
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should not be composed of single spon- 
dees, alexandrines, and trochaics, alter- 
nating according to the dictates of nature. 
If the frequent echo of sound to sense was 
condemned by Shakspeare, still the mo- 
dern dramatist, (deeply as he reverences 
Shakspeare,) sees no reason why an entire 
tragedy should not be merely an echo. 
If Spenser, by the force of original 
genius, turned spirits and hobgoblins into 
men, our poets, by the same force, may 
turn men into hobgoblins. Old things 
have passed away, all things become new. 
Egregiously, therefore, does that reader 
err, who, in a volume of this modern po- 
etry, hopes to find anything similar to what 
he had been accustomed to consider the 
result of poetic laws. His first question 
must therefore be, “Is this poetry ?” his 
last, the same. 

The foregoing remarks seem necessary 
to a proper understanding of the real na- 
ture of the work before us. The title 
“Lays and Ballads” would appear an in- 
dex to that species of light poetry, which, 
treating of antique subjects in an antique 
style, is designed as a pleasing and ro- 
mantic picture of days gone by. Not so 
however. Names, plans, and styles are 
alike peculiarly original. Imitating, we 
suppose, the variety of nature, our author 
has written on all kinds of subjects, and 
conglomerated in the same “ ballad” lines 
of every possible length, sound, strength, 
and meaning. Words which affectation 
or prejudice has hitherto confined to lob- 
bies and street corners are here elevated 
to important uses. Figures on which Dr. 
Blair never lectured sparkle in profusion 
on every page. Lays, whose performance 
would require a new order of music, are 
scattered with lavish hand. There is no 
allusion to mythology or classic lore, 
but the reader’s whole attention may be 
given to understand the author—no mean 
task, if we may believe the latter’s asser- 
tion, 


“ ] know the secret springs 
Where the spirit wells and sings 
Till it overflows the brain.” 


So hasty a glance at our poet’s “ Bal- 
lads” might result in ranking them under 
the last-named exception. But it is difli- 
¢ult to characterize heterogeneous masses, 





or to include in one succient definition, oy 
under one exception, “lays,” “ sketches,” 
“songs,” “addresses,” and “dramas.” 
Besides where shall we begin? How 
may the overflowing gushings of nature’s 
“springs” be classified by the critic’s 
meagre powers? Who, as the “ enchanted 
shuttle,” is “‘thrown” through the “ gold- 
en loom of charmed poetry” will dare to 
expatiate on the quality of—not carpet 
but—the “webs of fancy,” which the 
“ weird” weaver manufactures? Such a 
question might well deter were our object 
to exhibit all which our author has to 
show ; but, having no such blind ambition, 
let us examine a few of the more im. 
portant ballads, for the purpose of re 
vealing their merits, admiring their beau 
ties, and determining, if possible, upon 
their nature. 

The proem seems naturally to claim 
our attention first. Turning to it, we find 
a small production of nine stanzas, written 
with marked deference to the usual rules 
of poetry. As futurity could easily be 
made to atone for this sacrifice of origin- 
ality, our author was probably willing to 
fetter his genius for a moment out of com- 
pliment to the friend to whom this proem 
is inscribed. Yet even here are there 
glimmerings of the better day ; and these, 
in connection with the author’s disclosure 
of being “ weird,” give earnest that his 
genius will not long be fettered. On the 
**cool autumnal eves” the friend is invited 
around the “ magic rings” on the hearth, 
for the purpose of hearing or seeing 
(which does not clearly appear) the au- 
thor “ weave athwart the mystic gloom 


“ Bright webs of fancy from the golden Joom 
Of charmed poesy.’” 


But lest this fearful feat, of weaving a 
fabric out of gloom and fancy, might either 
terrify through that peculiar influence in- 
spired by supernatural events, or savor of 
the Signor Blitz character, the careful poet 
cautions both friend and reader in the most 
particular manner. So interesting is the 
whole process, that the two friends do not 
fora moment hear the sheltered hound 
making “answer in his dream” to the 
‘“‘whine” of the “unkennelled winds,” nor 
the ‘troubled noises” “going through 
the house,” nor the cricket “ weaving his 
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song,” nor “old Winter blowing through 
his numb fingers.” 

Having thus cleared the way for better 
things, our author, with laudable zeal, 
commences the promised manufacturing. 
«The Maid of Linden Lane,” one of the 
first “webs,” begins in a manner highly 
conducive to ambiguity : 


“ Little maiden, you may langh 
That you see me wear a staff, 
For your laughter’s but the chaff 
From the melancholy grain.” 


Should the reader be anxious to know who 
makes this address, or who listens to it, 
experience will soon teach him the neces- 
sity for patience. In truth, to foster and 
strengthen this virtue is one necessary 
tendency of these ballads. Some little 
girl laughs at somebody, because he or 
she wears a staff. Indignant at this insult 
to old age, our author vindicates abused 
humanity in a thrilling ballad of fourteen 
nine-line stanzas. Under such protection, 
the insulted old man (or woman) bursts 
forth with an energy which turns the 
word “for” out of every previous use, 
and introduces that fearfully mysterious 
expression : 


—* Your laughter’s but the chaff,” &c. 


It may be true that the reader cannot 
discover the connection between for and 
the preceding lines, nor the import of the 
figure here used, nor the precise nature of 
melancholy grain. Still, a very little re- 
flection as to the character of this truly 
original expression will obviate all such 
cavilling. Like the “Hail,” in Macbeth, 
it is all prophecy; nor will its meaning 
ever be disclosed until the times be ful- 
filled whereof the prophet spoke. 

But of what use, then, is it here? 
Much, every way; especially to excite 
attention. This being accomplished, the 
author continues : 


“Through the shadows, long and cool, 
You are tripping down to school ; 
But your teacher’s cloudy rule 
Only dulls the shining pool 

With its loud and stormy rain.” 


Prophecy has now ceased; and with- 
out sacrificing his former happy style, our 
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author generously condescends to employ 
some words as they have been employed 
by other English writers. This is accom- 
plished in a manner which the modern 
poet should carefully study. It comes, 
amid this dark night of prophecy, like the 
flash of a meteor; nor can we forbear ad- 
miration at the manner in which, while 
diffusing light, he still maintains that de- 
gree of obscurity essential to securing the 
reader’s attention. The latter requisite 
begins at the “teacher’s cloudy rule.” 
To us the teacher’s rule, especially the 
one about coming late, used to be perfectly 
transparent; but we suppose our author 
here speaks with a view to the compara- 
tive clearness of those precepts which she, 
whose laughter was “like chaff,” was just 
about to receive. 

Reading a little further we find strange 
functions attributed to this same cloudy 
rule ; it 


“ Only dulls the shining pool 
With its loud and stormy rain.” 


One might imagine that by metonyme, 
rule was here put for ruler, pool for the 
scholars in general and offenders in par- 
ticular, and rain the motions of the ruler 
caused by the muscles of the teacher’s 
right arm. But a diligent comparison of 
the context renders it pretty evident that 
this pool is the same with that which subse- 
quently, under the name of spirit, 


“ Wells and sings 
Till it overflows the brain.” 


Over this mental fountain, the strictures 
of education hang like vast clouds, whose 
only use is to storm and rain. What 
meaning in these few lines !—illustrated 
too by the example of one who had never 
bowed to the trammels of scholastic lore. 
How deeply instructive and impressive to 
that wicked one who derided old people 
because they wore staffs ! 

But this is far from being all. Intel- 
lectual as well as physical light grows 
more and more to the perfect day. Men- 
tal treasures which her fathers and tutors 
knew not, had just been revealed to the 
little maiden. Her supposed learned in- 
structor now appeared as a shallow impos- 
ter, fit only to stir up the mud and sedi- 
ment of the literary pool. She perceived 
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how black had been her conduct in laugh- 
ing at the aged philosopher ; and by way 
of penance waited patiently to hear more 
of chis or her inspired revelations. Ob- 
serve her, book in hand, scorning the sound 
of the school bell at which she had so 
often trembled, and eager to catch the 
remaining scintillations of philosophy. 
Nor has she long to wait; for, in a sen- 
tence which annihilates every argument in 
favor of school teaching, the author con- 
uunues— 


“ There’s a higher lore to learn 
Than his knowledge can discern.” 


Of course, this revelation puts expectation 
to the rack. Is the “higher lore” a sec- 
ond Novum Organum, destined to subvert 
the Baconian philosophy as that did the 
Aristotelean? Did it originate from the 
prophet’s own mind? Was it revealed by 
direct inspiration, or did the weird weaver 
manufacture it in the golden loom of 
charmed poesy? None of these. Nor is 
the system like any former system. As 
with two lines our poet demolished things 
past, so with two others he gives to the 
grateful age a higher lore. 


“ There’s a valley deep and dern* 
In a desolate domain.” 


The fact that this valley exists is the new 
system. Yet, lest its very simplicity 
should expose it to the contempt of unin- 
itiated ignorance, our author resorts to an 
admirable expedient to describe it; he 
intimates that it is more difficult to reach 
than was Sinbad’s famous valley of dia- 
monds. 


“ But for this he has no chart, 
Shallow science, shallow art, 
Thither O be still my heart, 

One too many did depart 
From the halls of Linden Lane.” 


Language whose structure bears a striking 
resemblance to the style of Jacob Beh- 
man. 

To receive her first lesson the maid is 
invited to 


* Come when eve is closing in, 
When the spiders grey begin 
Like philosophers to spin 
Misty tissues, vain and thin, 
Through the shades of Linden Lane.” 


* Derr (Saxon) Sad, solitary —Ep. 











Thus having put the maiden “ina trance,” 
her instructor proceeds to “spin a silken 
skein” from the “distaff of romance”—a 
proof that the higher lore has some myste- 
rious connection with the art of weaving. 
Similar proofs are afforded by the “ crick- 
et weaving his song,” the “ weird hand 
weaving” webs from charmed poesy’s 
loom, the couple “ weaving dreams,” WWc., 
all showing that the word weave, though 
originally figurative when used to describe 
mental action, will in course of time be 
used like the word understanding, literally. 

The maiden’s first lesson is followed by 
several others, founded on the incidents of 
a war, whose most important event ap- 
pears to be that, “ while the moon was in 
the air,” two persons walked along Linden 
Lane. Unfortunately they were parted— 
a casualty so afflicting to the weird weav- 
er, that he forgets his higher lore until 
near the close of the poem; then, after ex- 
horting to leave books apart, he affection- 
ately adds, 


“ Come, and I will show the chart 
Which shall make the mystery plain !” 


Passing over a few minor pieces, our at- 
tention is arrested by a peculiarly poetic 
title, “The Beggar of Naples,” which 
heads some ten pages of webs, woven in 
the author’s most happy style. The va- 
ried versification of this production, its 
uncommon length, and especially the mix- 
ture of narrative and dialogue, would baf- 
fle the classification of an old-school critic. 
But the lover of modern poetry can have 
little hesitation in pronouncing the Begyar 
of Naples a true epic poem, of the most 
modern style; for, first, it has a beginning 
and an end; its subject is a great one— 
the fortunes of him who gives it a name; 
its language is many degrees above the or- 
dinary style; its versification many de- 
grees above its language. It becomes us, 
therefore, to examine it with the gravest 
attention. 

The reader of Milton’s Paradise Lost is 
sometimes perplexed by harsh progress- 
ions or heavy melody, difficulties insepa- 
rable from the uniform use of the rhyme- 
less iambic. That great literary problem 
of making the verse harmonize exactly 
with the sense was too abstruse even for 
Milton. But in the Beggar of Naples this 
difficulty is happily adjusted ; here, alone, 
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the free impulse of genius and the stric- 
tures of art are woven into one beautiful 
fabric. By employing nearly as many 
kinds of verse as lines, every shade and 
glimpse of meaning is expressed in the 
most simple and satisfactory manner, The 
plan is equally simple with the execution. 
The “fairest maid that e’er beguiled an 
abbot of a prayerful breath,” is on the 
road to a church, where, for weal or woe, 
better or worse, she is to become bone of 
bone, of 


“One who had come from foreign realms afar 
To dazzle like a new-discovered star.” 


These realms seem to have been near the 
gold regions, for as the happy couple pass- 
ed along 


“He looked not scornfully nor proud,” 


(an impressive lesson to many of our Mex- 
ican heroes, ) 


“ But to the beggars thronging every side, 
Scattered the golden coin in plenteous rain!” 


Having introduced his subject by this 
rapid sketch of the main characters, our 
author enters upon the principal action by 
making his hero propose to his lady-love 
the story of a beggar, who “perchance had 
often begged of her.”” Here the main in- 
terest of the reader is drawn out ; the epic 
narrative commences, ‘The bridegroom’s 
first words are an epitome of the depth 
and extensiveness of his knowledge : 


“ Never to the beggar’s ear 
Fell music half so sweet and clear 
As the chime of gold when it strikes the street.” 


This same “chime” is not to be passed 
with a careless notice ; its influence upon 
beggars is most exhilerating : 


“ It drives their hearts to swifter swinging, 
And fills their brains with gladder ringing 
Than ever bells will swing or ring— 
Even though the sturdy sacristan 
Should labor the very best he can 
To chime for the wedding of a king.” 


Unfortunately, the author’s limits do not 
permit him to inform us what impression 
this flourish of the bridegroom’s imagina- 
tion had upon the affianced one. Perhaps, 
with the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, she 
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exclaimed, ‘ Oh, what learning is!” Per- 
haps astonishment at the extent of his ex- 
perience, rapture at the music of his elo- 
quence, assent to the resistlessness of his 
logic, apprehension Jest he might not live 
long, and a half girlish vanity at her tri- 
umph over such a truly beggarly fellow, 
mingled in a pleasing confusion which per- 
mitted neither rejoicing nor utterance. 
Perhaps, (which is more probable,) the 
hero’s eagerness to “dazzle” left his lady 
little time either to assent or admire. The 
beggar whose story is forthcoming was 


* One of Italia’s listless, dreamy sons, 
A native Neapolitan ;” 


and is first presented amid a “ miserable 
knot” of lazzaroni, who “held the sun- 
shine in their asking palms.” In deseri- 
bing the attitude of this son of Italy, the 
author and his bridegroom put forth their 
whole strength. The picture is strikingly 
vivid : 
“*In the crowd he stood alone— 
Alone, with empty hanging hands ; 


And through his brain the idle dreams 
Glid down like idle sands.” 


We may pause here to notice the lucidness 
of style. Who does not perceive intui- 
tively a resemblance between idle dreams 
and idle sands? And still further, these 
idle dreams are engaged in sliding down 
through the brain—no doubt between the 
lesser brain and the greater. But we 
must lose as little as possible by digres- 
sion. If the foregoing challenges the 
reader’s assent, still more gladly does he 
subscribe to what follows: 


“To him I ween the same, 
All seasons went and came; 
Nor did ambition’s pomp and show 
Disturb his fancy’s tranquil flow.” 


Lest, however, it might be supposed, that 
like Lot’s wife he continues standing there 
till now, by way of lesson to his former 
friends, a fact is disclosed for which the 
reader is doubtless very much obliged. 
This is, that he knelt one morning before 
the old cathedral door. With such beauty, 
both moral and physical, was this action 
accompanied, that the author’s bride- 
groom bursts at once into rhapsody— 


“Oh, beautiful it was to see him there !” 
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and tells us that with “such figures” Mu- 
rillo made his living canvass gleam, 


“As canvass touched by man, may never 
gleam again.” 


Meanwhile the orchestra was sending forth 
its noblest music; the opening doors, af- 
forded glimpses of Titian, Angelo, and 
Raphael's masterpieces ; and a few liberal- 
minded worshippers, instead of praying, 
discussed Ariosto, Petrarch, and Tasso. 
But the beggar cared for none of these 
things. To him, poetry, music, painting 
were like the seasons, all the same; and 
probably nothing short of an earthquake, 
or an irruption of Vesuvius, would have 
roused him from “that position” but that 


“There was one among the few 
Who but a moment stopped, 
And in the beggar’s hand the silver dropped.”’ 


We soon perceive that this benevolent be- 
ing is to occupy no mean place in the 
poem. — Thirteen lines are employed to de- 
scribe such “smiles as hers” in general, 
and the one she bestowed upon the beg- 
gar in particular. Following these is a 
glimpse short but sweet, of eyes and lips, 
which surpass primroses and spring birds ; 
of course they utterly unnerve our unfor- 
tunate beggar. T'rom that hour he wore 
them (the lips, smiles, &c.,) in his heart. 
His whole system was changed. He was 


“ Bereft of all that quiet which had lain 
Like a low mist within his brain— 
The idle fogs of some rank weedy isle 
Hanging in the breezeless atmosphere 
Over a miasmatic mere.” 


Here it may not be inappropriate to ex- 
plain an apparent contradiction. This 
quiet” is evidently but another name for 
the “idle dreams” formerly mentioned. 
But these latter were said to glide through 
the brain, whereas now the “ quiet” lies 
within it. Yet the difficulty is only super- 
ficial ; for the gliding down had evidently 
taken place, prior to the lying within ; and 
the dreams probably got but halfway 
down the brain, and then stopped. The 
remaining three lines concerning “idle 
fogs” the reader may analyze at his leis- 
ure. 

Everything about the beggar was now 
inastorm. But it was not like any other 
storm of the moral, political, or physical 
world. With equal propriety, therefore, 





could it have been called any thing else, 
It had been raised by “her smile.” Vast 
potency was in that smile. Beside raising 
the storm, it “sent a flaming flood through 
all his frame,” ‘ wakened him,” opened 
his eyes to Raphael and his ears to the 
orchestra, made him see “the marvellous 
whole of that mysterious land,” and last, 
though not least, “made marble in his 
eyes.” 

This first insight into fashionable life 
was followed by three very natural conse- 
quences ; 1, contempt of former friends, a 
pack of mere beggars, kneeling 


“ With tattered garb and supplicating air.” 
2, pride ; he felt 


“ How mean was his attire, and that his feet 
were bare.” 


(a delicate anticlimaz ;) and 3, discontent. 


“ He sighed and bit his lips and passed away.” 
* * * * 


Here closes the early beggar life of our 
author’s bridegroom’s beggar-boy. In a 
situation befitting his newly awakened 
ability do we next behold him. “ Hurl- 
ing his soul’s hot bark to sea;” he “de- 
fied the Saracen and death,” gave his beg- 
gar name to fame, and returned to wed 
her of the potent smile. Fortune who 
ever rewards energetic young men, had 
kept his regenerator from the silken cord, 
expressly it would seem, for him. How 
she stood in Time’s records we are not 
told. Probably while the native Neapoli- 
tan was chastizing the infidels, she had 
been favored with a potion of that ‘“ fabled 
river” mentioned by our poet, and thereby 
obtained a respite sufficient to bring her 
age on a par with his, 

The reader now discovers, that our 
bridegroom has all along been describing 
himself. The narrative is almost as mod- 
est as that of AEneas to Queen Dido, and 
followed by a much happier conclusion. 
How the first of Naples’ daughters re- 
lished this inkling into her spouse’s early 
history we are allowed to surmise. Cer- 
tainly she learned by it the value of her 
smile, and how much assistance it might 
render to the cause of pauper and criminal 
reformation. But lest so happy a termin- 
ation should exalt us above measure, our 
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poet in the last line administers an ano- 
dyne in shape of a lesson in scanning. 


“ How proud | she was | to wed | that bare | 
foot Ne | apol | itan.” 


Passing over the Deserted Road, an apos- 
trophe of nine stanzas to a defunct road, 
Midnight, and The Two Doves which 
“prophesied among the leaves,” and at 
whose death “my brain,” says the poet, 
‘went round and round;” we come to a 
more lengthy production, The Brickma- 
ker. The poetry in merely the title natu- 
rally arrests the reader’s attention. A 
note prefixed informs us that it was not 
suggested by Schiller’s Song of the Bell 
which it resembles, but by “ seeing a brick 
kiln in full operation some years ago, near 
Cambridge, Massachusetts.” Having thus 
cleared the way in a manner satisfactory 
to the friends of both poets, especially 
those of Schiller, the wierd author begins 
in full prophetic blast. 


Let the blinded horse go round 
Till the yellow clay be ground, 
And no weary arms be folded 

Till the mass to brick be moulded. 


Uncertainty as to the object of this ap- 
peal makes it but one remove from the sub- 
lime, a character enhanced by the addition- 
al syllable at the end of each of the last two 
lines. But if this stanza be the opening 
invocation to the goddess of brickmaking, 
(a supposition far more tenable than any 
other,) we may understand whence comes 
the inspiration, that subsequently sets forth 
so simple a process as the igniting of pine 
wood in the following rhetorical blaze : 


“ Choke its earthy vaults with piles 
Of the resinous yellow pine: 
Now thrust in the fettered fire— 
Hearken how he stamps with ire, 
Treading out the pitchy wine.” 


“He”* is here put, by a bold metaphor, 
for logs of pine wood ; and the lucky idea 
which generated the resemblance between 
these logs and human nature, seems to 
have inspired them with a furor, seven- 
fold more intense than that of Nebucha- 
nezzar’s furnace : 


* An error, sir Critic, he is the god of fire, at 
present in the service of she, the goddess of brick- 
making, Mistress Plinthea. You are a brick 
yourself notwithstanding.— Ed. 





“ Wrought anon to wilder spells, 
Here him shout his loud alarm— 
See him thrust his glowing arms 
Through the windows of his cells.” 


Perhaps some of our author’s numerous 
readers, will be offended at the versality 
of mind which includes them under the 
above metaphor. Candor obliges us to 
confess that here the poet is at fault. 
Though admiring so bold a stroke of fan- 
cy, though charmed at its happy expres- 
sion, and though willing to grant licenses 
to a great genius, which in ordinary wri- 
ters would be abuses, still our sense of the 
dignity of human nature, forbids any at- 
tempt to cloak our mortification at this 
comparison of our species to pine logs. 
Undoubtedly posterity will pay a noble 
tribute to these ballads; yet will this un- 
fortunate passage ever remain a warning 
to literary ambition, and a proof that per- 
fection is nowhere to be attained in the 
walks of life. Returning, however, to the 
text some comfort is administered by the 
prospect of this odious companion being 
some time dissolved. 


“ His chains at last shall sever, 
Slavery lives not forever.” 


Here the author suddenly remembers a 
tradition that 


“ Whatsoever falls away, 
Springeth up again, they say.” 


Another choice specimen of bathos; and 
indulges in some reflections upon a stately 
building, destined to rise, flourish, and 
fall on the ruins of the brickkiln. Suc- 
ceeding this, is that same mysterious in- 
vocation concerning the blinded horse. 
This the brickmaking goddess answers by 
producing a church whose steeple aspires 
(of course) to the heavens. Like the 
former structure, it is speedily prostituted 
to illegitimate purposes. Rustling wealth 
imposes on the poor, and consequently, 


“ The presumptuous pile must fall ; 
For, behold the fiery finger 
Flames along the fated wall.” 


The blinded horse goes round again, and 
this time produces a goat ; which, like its 
predecessors, respects the rich, oppresses 
the poor, sees the “fiery flaming finger,” 
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and falls. The fourth round of the blind- 
ed horse closes the poem—a circumstance 
no less gratifying to the reader than to the 
poor animal himself. 

We have opportunity to examine only 
one more ballad, “The Alchemist’s 
Daughter,” a dramatic sketch. Though 
last, it is not least, either in size or origin- 
ality. So little are its style, arrangement, 
and object, like anything dramatic which 
ever preceded it, that it may as well be 
ranked with the other “lays,” as not. 
Four persons are represented—Giacomo 
the alchemist; Rosalia, his daughter, 
married on the night previous to Ber- 
nardo; and Lorenzo, a servant. ‘To 
these may be added “ the Duke,” an ac- 
complice of Bernardo, but acting entirely 
behind the scenes. The author begins as 
usual, without preliminary— 


“ Giacomo—Art sure of this ? 
Lorenzo—Ay, signior, very sure ; 
’Tis but a moment since I saw the thing.” 


What “the thing” is, which forms the 
principal hinge of the whole drama, we 
are no where clearly informed. But the 
energy of Giacomo amply atones for the 
omission. Hurriedly grasping the light, 
he rushes out to ascertain the truth and 
punish the guilty. Meanwhile, Lorenzo 
indulges in a learned soliloquy, three times 
as long as any other speech in the poem, 
replete with mysterious hints concerning 
the former night’s marriage, and big 
with reports of suspected crimes which 
had escaped his master’s blinder eyes. 
The dignity of the drama is well pre- 
served by this trusty official, whose style 
differs in no respect from that of the more 
learned Giacomo and Bernardo. Probably 
the three had studied that “ higher lore,” 
about which the maid of Linden Lane was 
so thoroughly enlightened. The wedding 
must have been a queer ceremony ; for 
says our faithful eye-witness— 


“Oh, what a night! It must be all a dream ; 
For twenty years since that I’ve wore a beard, 
I’ve served my melancholy master here, 
And never until now was such a night.” 


The circumstance of allowing a pair of 
mustaches and a goatee to sprout upon 
his phiz, seems to have been an epoch in 
our friend’s autobiographical recollections. 





What a night, fellow-reader! Un- 
certainty as to the nature of the calamity, 
renders the idea of it more terrible. While 
they were eating and drinking, did a ser- 
vant rush “before Giacomo—we mean 
Lorenzo—and exclaim—* The wind smote 
the house, and I only am left to tell thee ?” 
Was the bride, (thinking of earlier days) 
carried to her room in a trance? Did it 
rain meteors? Or, lastly was the groom 
drunk? This was not the case. By the 
above quoted fearful exclamation, it is to be 
understood, that the events of that night 
differed slightly from those of other nights. 
Yet Lorenzo, not bewildered either by the 
ceremony or the weight of his beard, had 
carefully scrutinized each of the guests 
and was rewarded by some strange sights. 
His too careless master had 


“ Walked the halls, 
As if in search of something which was lost.” 


(An expression, by the way, which very 
much resembles the algebraic formula 
OXO=0) 

Our servant had also observed that Ber- 
nardo and the Duke were a very ugly 
kind of confectionary, to wit, “sugared 
villains ;” and remembering “the thing” by 
which they had deceived Rosalia, he ex- 
claims 


“Oh holy Mother, that to villain hawks 
Our dove should fall a prey ! poor gentle dear.’’ 


This pious, natural, childlike, sympa- 
thizing expression soon gives way to manly 
rage. Hear him, 


“ Now if I had their necks within my grasp _ 
These fingers should be adders to their throats.” 


an ardor checked only by reflecting on 
his master’s energy of purpose, which it 
seems was no way inferior to his own. 


“ He’s not a man to spend his wrath in noise, 
But when his mind is made, with even pace 
He walks up to the deed and does his will.” 


No language could more happily express 
our author’s habitual perspicuity. At any 
important juncture we are to suppose 
Giacomo to be waiting silently and pa- 
tiently until by some mysterious agency 
his mind is “made.” Then he walks up 
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to the deed as easily as the old Saxon 
Jack and Jill went up the hill. Should 
any ask how he behaves before the man- 
ufacturing of his mind is finished, we 
answer that some such process may take 
place as Descartes attributes to brutes— 
the movings of a machine whose propeller 
is our faithful and observing Lorenzo. 
But as this is not revealed, it becomes us 
to refrain from speculation, and drink in 
the abundant streams of knowledge vouch- 
safed by the soliliquizer. He speedily 
ascertains that Giacomo’s mind is “‘ made.” 


“J hear him coming ; by his hurried step 
There’s something done or will be very soon.” 


Very rich !—Eb. 


This surmise is soon corroborated in a 
manner as abrupt to Lorenzo, as to the 
reader. Giacomo walks up to the deed, 
or as we say, “walks into it,”—by call- 
ing this faithful informer cheat and liar, 
and ordering him to leave the house! Yet 
under this apparent calamity Lorenzo is 
extremely cool. Either he had expected 
it, or the command was nothing new. 
His answer, therefore, is full of that 
philosophy which removes its possessor 
far above the mutations of this sublunary 
existence. 


“ Well if it must be, then it must!” 


Rich again, by Jove!) Yet that this was 
not the effect of cowardice we have the 
ollowing to prove. 


“ But I could swear that what I said is truth, 
Though all the devils from the deepest hell 
Should rise to contradict me.” 


Luckily for the pious domestic he had 
found a paper which the confectionary 
villains had dropped, and which contained 
in substance the plot of the Duke and 
Bernardo. This immediately convinces 
Giacomo, unmakes his mind, causes him 
to walk back from, or out of the deed, 
and saves Lorenzo. The injured father 
bursts into a fit of indignation; bestows 
sundry appropriate epithets upon the 
aforesaid confectionary ; and adopts the 
fearful resolution of—devoting his’ re- 
maining days to alchemy. In this last 
desperate resort of insulted worth, we still 
perceive traces of the energy which walks 
up to a deed. Every other philosopher 
has practised alchemy, from a love of 








science, from avarice, or from a desire to 
rule the multitude of its spells. ut 
neither avarice, ambition nor science in- 
fluenced Giacomo; nor was it sorrow for 
“the thing” done to his daughter, nor a 
determination to leave for ever a perfid- 
ious world. Knowing some terrible se- 
crets he determined to practise them upon 
the Duke and Bernardo, and thus accom- 
plish his revenge. Their potency is soon 
exhibited. Bernardo being enticed into 
the laboratory is made to inhale a perfume 
which not only separates soul and body, 
but also gives the former to the devil 
before death. During this very interest- 
ing and Christian process, Giacomo soothes 
his last agonies by those favorite epithets 
of “villian,” “impatient dog,” &c., at 
the same time thrusting into his hand a 
paper whose charitable object is to gain 
for him, ‘speedy entrance at the infernal 
gate!” Our alchemist then pronounces a 
eulogy over the body, that showed how 
a pious and noble nature can stifle resent- 
ment after accomplishing its revenge. 
Evidently Giacomo was no Goth, not even 
a Vandal. 

Immediately after, Rosalia enters, dress- 
ed in white, and bearing in her hand a 
small crucifix, over which the father per- 
forms some strange gesticulations. His 
reply to Rosalia’s inquiry about her hus- 
band, is tenderly sympathizing. 


Rosalia. Where’s Bernardo ? 
Giacomo. Gone to watch the stars, 
To see old solitary Saturn whirl 
Like poor lxion on his burning wheel. 
% ® * * 

This is one of the two references to 
ancient mythology, found in this volume of 
Lays and Ballads. The reader may ima- 
gine them to be interpolations by another 
hand; and indeed circumstantial evidences 
strongly corroborate this opinion. From 
the known consistency of our poet, the ne- 
cessary Offspring of his originality, it cannot 
be supposed that he would make use of 
that book stuff, which in the “Maid of Lin- 
den Lane,” is styled “shallow science, 
shallow art,” and whose misnomened phil- 
osophers, like gray spiders, are fit only to 
spin “ misty tissues. Besides the “higher 
lore” had made him “weird.” Still on 
the other hand it may be asked, if this is 
not a web of the enchanted shuttle, whence 
did it originate? What genius were suf- 
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ficient to represent his hero walking up to 
the deed by slyly killing his antagonist ; 
then giving him a letter of recommenda- 
tion to his satanic majesty, then philoso- 
phizing over the body, and lastly, to con- 
nect all this with Saturn whirling, like Ixion, 
on his burning wheel? There are dif- 
ficulties with either opinion ; and perhaps 
the genius of poetry has purposely insert- 
ed these ambiguous passages, to engender 
in coming ages discussions which will de- 
velope the masterly genius of our author, 
in the same manner as has, during the pre- 
sent century, been done with Shakspeare. 

The alchemists second experiment en- 
hances our admiration of his art. By 
dropping a simple essence into two cruci- 
bles, he extracts his daughter’s spirit from 
its body, transfers her to ambrosial fields, 
and the care of angel guards—without her 
being aware of it. Here, while the mind 
is in full stretch to know more, to ascertain, 
if possible, the several grades to these 
stupendous chemical operations the poet 
condesends to stop short. 

And now, having patiently unfolded our 
author’s principal beauties ; having humbly 
watched him as, like Circe or the Teutonic 


Fates, he fabricated mysterious webs ; 
having become pupils of that higher lore ; 
that valley deep and dern, which includes 
within its single self the quintessence of 


all knowledge ; it might be supposed that 
we could solve the problem with which we 
started. Is this poetry? Alas! for the 
fallibility of human intellect. After all our 
careful analyzing, we find ourselves no 
nearer a solution than when reading the 
proem. True, we have read about crickets 
weaving on the hearth, and blinded horses 
and id dle dreams sliding down beggar’s 
brains, and doves prophesying, and alchem- 
ists removing soul from body. These are 





poetic ideas. But then the diction—there’s 
the difficulty. It is not Spencerian, nor 
Shaksperian, nor heroic, nor anything else 
bearing a name. It occupies a place in 
prosody like that of Don Quixote, among 
the knights of chivalry. 

Neither may these ballads be classed 
under the exceptions formerly noticed. 
They are not poetical prose; their rhyme 
is not like other rhyme, nor their blank 
verse like other blank verse. Nor can we 
suppose that the learned author, in defer- 
ence to the spirit of the age, has written 
to instruct the multitude. His is one of 
those exalted geniuses, that never stoop 
either to instruct or amuse a crowd. As 
we have already seen his thoughts, lan- 
guage, and style, are scarcely intelligible to 
the critic even; how then can they be 
comprehended by the unlearned ? 

Since, then, our author has not written in 
any known style, we are irresistibly driven 
to the conclusion, already intimated, that 
he is inspired—that the claim to be con- 
sidered weird, really is something more 
than rhetorical flourish ; that in short, some 
spirit mighty for good, has made his intel- 
lect its organ of communication with man- 
kind. And whom may dare affirm that 
that spirit is not the genius of brickmak- 
ing, so furiously apostrophized in the chap- 
ter on the life and sufferings of the blinded 
horse. Gentle reader, join with us in cry- 
ing Eureka. We have it—the clue to that 
higher lore, compared with whose pro- 
fundity all else is shallow—the key which 
unlocks the mysteries of brickmaking—the 
source of that essence by which the sage 
alchemist transfers friends and foes to 
another world. In short, we may style 
these Lays and Ballads poetico-prophetico 
effusions. O Muse! 
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THE GREAT PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


NEW YORK 


In the Courier and Inquirer, (New York,) 
for Aug. 8th, we find a very full and satisfac- 
tory account of the proceedings of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, in regard to Mr. 
Whitney’s plan fora grand Pacific Railroad. 
The Chamber fully approves the plan, as given 
in Mr. Whitney’s pamphlet. A full account 
of it has been given in our July number. We 
wish to add only a few points of argument in 
its favor, only lightly touched upon in that arti- 
cle, and which from the vast importance of 
the subject will bear repetition. 

A committee had been appointed “to inquire 
into the expediency of any action, on the part 
of the Chamber, in relation to the proposed 
railroad of Mr. Whitney to the Pacitic,”’ and 
accordingly submitted a report. 

The report touched first upon the importance 
of the plan, looking forward to the formation 
of a new State on the other side of the conti- 
nent, and to the opening of an extended com- 
merce with Asia. It adverted to the necessity 
of facilitating intercourse with our countrymen 
and fellow citizens on the Pacific. Assem- 
bling various considerations, it admitted the 
pressing necessity of some such measure, and 
urgued that a work of the kind should be un- 
dertaken without delay. It details the main 
points of the plan, as we have already given 
them in our article alluded to above, and as 
they are given in Mr. W’s pamphlet. 

It mentions other plans suggested by other 
parties. 

It returns to Mr. W’s plan. and states ob- 
jections that have been offered to it; one of 
these objections is, that the road will not per- 
haps pay for itself, and so come to a stand; 
another is, that the profi/s ought to be shared 
by Mr. Whitney with the people. The two 
objections balance each other very nicely. 

From fifteen to twenty-five years is the esti- 
mated time of completion. Some persons think 
that a quarter of a century is a longer period 
than twenty-five years; but itis not. If you 
say the road will be finished in from fifteen to 
twenty-five years, it sounds very judicious; but 
if you say this road will demand an age, a 
quarter of a century, for its completion, you 
cast a damp over the imagination. If Califor- 
nia becomes a rich and powerful State, it can 
shorten the period by pushing out a road to 
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meet Mr. Whitney’s; but the plan of Mr. 
Whitney’s road is not merely to serve Califor- 
nia, but to provide a means of emigration to 
Oregon, and a rout for Asiatic commerce with 
this country and with Europe. For our own 
part, we do not believe if Mr. W’s plan is 
adopted, that more than ten years will have 
elapsed before a perfect communication is es- 
tablished between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Let Mr. Whitney carry out the road as fast and 
as far on as possible ; should he fall short of the 
end, it will shen be the duty of the Pacitic and At- 
lantic States to come in to his aid; but he will 
need no aid. Energy and enterprise such as 
actuates our projector, with the remarkable 
judgment and foresight which he has already 
discovered in his management in these first 
and most difficult stages of the enterprise, the 
securing for it, and for himself, an unconnect- 
ed and unassisted individual, the confidence 
of all parties, and of all sections of the coun- 
try; such auspices need no prophet to read 
them. 

To other plans submitted by other projec- 
tors the report found serious objections, and 
agreed that the proceeds of the sales of public 


; lands ought to be relied upon for the expenses 


of the work. 

It conceded that Mr. Whitney is entitled to 
the credit of having offered the “ first matured 
plan for a railroad, to connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific across the continent.” It also con- 
ceded that his plan and the location of his road 
from Lake Michigan is the correct one; it 
being imperatively necessary that this interna- 
tional communication “ should be directly con- 
nected with the commerce of the vast inland 
seas of our continent.” 

It would also, urges the report, be the short- 
est route. 

The report then suggests an amendment to 
Mr. Whitney’s plan, namely, that the proceeds 
of the sales of land for the first five miles of 
the route “ should be accounted for,’ and that 
after paying the cost of construction for the 
first ten miles, and a liberal compensation to 
Mr. Whitney, the remainder should be set 
apart as a fund for the finishing of the road, 
&c.; and that the work itself should then be- 
long to the people, and be their “ heritage.” 

To these emendations of the plan, Mr. ae 
M. Wetmore offered objections of such weight, 
that the report was set aside, and Mr. Whit- 
ney’s plan approved by the Chamber, to use 
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the words of the “ Courier and Inquirer,” both 
“in its conception and in its details.” 

Mr. Wetmore’s objections to the amend- 
ments proposed by the Report, strike us as 
altogether weighty and conclusive. He ‘ was 
opposed to that recommendation of the Report 
which contemplated the withholding from Mr. 
Whitney the benefits that would result from 
the completion of the road, and vesting the 
property in the United States. He did not 
suppose any man could be found who could 
devote his life and means to forward an enter- 
prise, of which the failure would ruin him, and 
the success—if successful—must accrue to 
the benefit of others. Besides, it was inex- 
pedient, in his view, that the Government should 
have any property or interest in the matter.” 

We cannot bunt cordially assent to Mr. 
Wetmore’s objections—that the Government 
should undertake a work which can better be 
accomplished by individual enterprise, and at 
individual risk, is no part of our creed. We 
maintain that the aid of Government can be 
constitutionally extended to works of internal 
improvement only when they are of a magni- 
tude which renders their completion by compa- 
nies, States, or individuals, impossible. Every 
improvement that can be undertaken by one 
man, is best accomplished by one man. When 
one man is unequal to the task, then let 
several combine; if a combination cannot 
effect it, and it is still agreed to be necessary 
to the public welfare, let towns and cities en- 
gage in it; if they cannot, then a State; if 
States fail, it must be undertaken by the na- 
tion. It has, however, been satisfactorily 
shown by Mr. Whitney, that this work can 
be accomplished by individual enterprise ; 
and we hold that a true republican economy 
will therefore entrust it to him; and that 
government cannot justly engage in it until 
experience has shown that the individual pro- 
jector cannot of himself accomplish it. 

By the plan of Mr. Whitney, the work will 
pay for itself as it proceeds, The profits of 
the first sections of public land will of neces- 
sity be laid by by the contractor for the exten- 
sion of the road. A failure to do this involves 
the failure of the entire scheme. And in case 
of such failure, the whole will revert to the 
original owners. 

Now, no person ever doubted the constitu- 
tionality of a grant of land for public purposes 
to an individual. Land is granted to soldiers 
and pensioners, to academies and to colonists. 
Land may be granted in any case where the 
interests of the nation require it. 

It is very commonly charged upon the 
Whigs by their opponents, and even incorpo- 
rated as an article of opposition into the plat- 
forms of the other party, that they entertain 
“yast and unlimited schemes of internal im- 
provement,” calculated to ruin the finances, 
create an immense national debt, and increase 








to an injurions degree the patronage of the 
Executive. The charge is false and injurious 
—a mere “device of the enemy.” The 
other party know very well that none but 
a few schemers entertain any such wild 
projects. The other party are themselves 
perfectly willing to appropriate the na- 
tional funds to national objects; the only 
difference we can discover, after some years 
of observation, between the two parties, is 
in the particular appropriations. The one 
party wished to apply the public money, before 
they took abolition ground, to the extension of 
the national territory. The $100,000,000 
which they spent in the war, the Whigs would 
perhaps have spent in improving the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi river, and the harbors 
of the lakes. The Red Sea expedition was 
sent out under democratic rule ; the money it 
cost might have been more profitably spent in 
the establishment of important light-houses ; 
but such remarks are invidious ; we will not op- 
pose any measure calculated for the advance- 
ment of science. ‘T’hat, at least, is a national and 
a glorious object. We only wish to remind our 
readers that the two parties do not differ upon 
the ground that national funds must be appro- 
priated for national purposes, but that their 
differences arise upon the particular choice of 
objects. 

Now this project of Mr. Whitney’s recom- 
mends itself equally to the most determined 
economists, and the most sanguine adventurers. 
It is. like the project for securing banks by 
public stocks, a strictly “no-party” project ; 
it costs nothing, and interferes with nothing ; 
in a word, it eludes discussion by its mere sim- 
plicity. 

One of the grand objections to enterprises of 
internal improvement is that they are converted 
into “jobs” for the benefit of office-holders, 
commissioners, and contractors. A grand 
Pacific railroad, managed by government com- 
mission, would be a government job ; hundreds 
of persons would apply for employment on it, 
large salaries would be given to the principal 
managers; at each change of dynasty the old 
managers and contractors would be turned off, 
and a new swarm come in; a committee of 
Congress would continually sit upon it ; quar- 
rels and jealousies would arise out of it; in 
brief, it would be like the introduction of a 
seton, or running ulcer, upon the body of the 
State. It would cost perhaps $200,000,000, 
would be fifty years in building, and prove a 
curse to all concerned in it. 

Again, suppose a company with a capita! 
stock of $100,000,000, like a vast South Sea 
scheme, with powers, military and judicial, for 
the management of such a road. It might be 
got up in a fit of national enthusiasm, and would 
end in the ruin of thousands. Twenty years 
would elapse before it could pay a dividend. 
In a word, we see nothing feasible that has 
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He has the credit of the invention, and should 
also have the honor and profit of it. 





Opinions of Public Men. 


Tammany Hall is making a strong effort 
to sustain the Baltimore platform, and the old 
organization. It has adopted a series of reso- 
lutions, rejects the anti-slavery basis, regret- 
ting the extension of slavery, condemning 
it as an evil and re-adopting the Syracuse 
organization of 1847. 





A letter of Gov. Seward has appeared in 
the Philadelphia North American. In this 
letter he says, “ Experience has shown that 
the counsels of that party lead to domestic 
prosperity, while they are imbued with na- 
tional moderation and magnanimity. But 
there is now opening a field of political action 
hitherto unexplored by parties, and un- 
trodden by statesmen. The inevitable con- 
flict between human slavery and the De- 
mocratic principles of Free Government, 
ong repressed, has broken forth at last. The 
tow -"-€ eholichine slavery in the Federal 
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ism. He makes no secret of his opinions. 
He will; avoid any concessions to slavery be- 
yond the letter of the Constitution. 





The Loco-focos of Maine have had the au- 
dacity, in their late State address, to claim 
that they are the legitimate successors of the 
old Republican party, which party was char- 
acterized under Thomas Jefferson, Monroe 
and Madison, and afterwards under Henry 
Clay and his friends, by its protective and in- 
ternal improvement system, and by its violent 
opposition to that body of politicians who 
dropped the name of Federalists and assum- 
ed that of Democrat, during Jackson’s first 
administration. It is very probable, however, 
that the managers of the Maine Loco-foco 
party are quite ignorant of their own history. 

Gey. Cass, in reply to Col. Webb’s let- 
ter from Michilimachinac, in which the gen- 
eral is represented as being a very estimable 
and worthy character, but as having two sets 
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of political principles, one set merely specu- 
lative, for his private entertainment and his 
friends, the other, practical, at the service of 
the people, has written a very long and tedious 
letter to Thomas Ritchie of the Union, from 
which we gather that he is not pleased with 
the moral position assigned him by Col. Webb, 
and wishes to assume a different one—he, 
however, professes to have a great friendship 
for the Col., and does not seem to be at all 
angry with him for representing that his 
(the general’s) private opinions were more 
Whigish than his public ones ; (nor, indeed, 
did Col. Webb insinuate in his letter that he 
saw any immorality in the existence of a 
double political conscience in the distinguish- 
ed statesman, evidently leaving any such con- 
clusionsto be drawn by his readers)—He (Gen. 
C.,) says that the Baltimore resolutions contain 
his sentiments on the tariff. He denies the ex- 
istence of a double conscience in himself. 
He says it cannot be inferred from the Nichol- 
son letter, that he is in favor of the extension of 
slavery; that he merely says that he did not 
believe that slavery would be established in 
the new territories, and that he did not oppose 
the Wilmot proviso from any desire to see it 
ites the opinions of 
/alker, that slavery 
yveyond the Rio del 
Wilmot proviso be- 
' the South—he re- 
incendiary measure. 
the Constitution any 
2ss to legislate over 
that the exercise of 
ass, ought not to de- 
ons of the Constitu- 
eople of the territories 
conduct their own 
after he says that 
one of otf frst-autresas that of “ organizing 
a government for California.” He says, “Is 
California to become a prey to intestine dissen- 
tions in the absence of all law, or is it to be 
driven separate from us because we neglect 
one of our first duties, that of organizing a 
government for it?” It is perfectly clear to 
our own minds that General Cass is really and 
strongly opposed tothe extension of slavery ; 
but it is his policy not to say so in a letter to 
the organ of Southern Democracy. He op- 
poses the Wilmot proviso because he thinks 
that it is an unnecessary measure, but he 
trusts to the people of the territories themselves, 
to exclude slavery from their soil. Of all the 
leading politicians of the North, Gen, Cass 
is most ready to make concessions to the 
South on the subject of slavery, and yet the above 
are all the concessions he finds it possible to 
make. Southern Democrats and extentionists 
will see more danger in this reluctance of 
General Cass than in any other of the signs 
of the times. 
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the words of the “ Courier and Inquirer,” both 
“in its conception and in its details.” 

Mr. Wetmore’s objections to the amend- 
ments proposed by the Report, strike us as 
altogether weighty and conclusive. He “ was 
opposed to that recommendation of the Report 
which contemplated the withholding from Mr. 
Whitney the benefits that would result from 
the completion of the road, and vesting the 
property in the United States. He did not 
suppose any man could be found who could 
devote his life and means to forward an enter- 
prise, of which the failure would ruin him, and 
the success—if successful—must accrue to 
the benefit of others. Besides, it was inex- 
pedient, in his view, that the Government should 
have any property or interest in the matter.” 

We cannot but cordially assent to Mr. 
Wetmore’s objections—that the Government 
should undertake a work which can better be 
accomplished by individual enterprise, and at 
individual risk, is no part of our creed. We 
maintain that the aid of Government can be 
constitutionally extended to works of internal 
improvement only when they are of a magni- 
tude which renders their completion by compa- 
nies, States, or individuals, impossible. Everv 
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By the plan of Mr. Whitney, the work will 
pay for itself as it proceeds. The profits of 
the first sections of public land will of neces- 
sity be laid by by the contractor for the exten- 
sion of the road. A failure to do this involves 
the failure of the entire scheme. And in case 
of such failure, the whole will revert to the 
original owners. 

Now, no person ever doubted the constitu- 
tionality of a grant of land for public —_ 
to an individual. Land is granted to soldiers 
and pensioners, to academies and to colonists. 
Land may be granted in any case where the 
interests of the nation require it. 

It is way commonly charged upon the 
Whigs by their opponents, and even incorpo- 
rated as an article of opposition into the plat- 
forms of the other party, that they entertain 
“vast and unlimited schemes of internal im- 
provement,” calculated to ruin the finances, 
create an immense national debt, and increase 








to an injurions degree the patronage of the 
Executive. The charge is false and injurious 
—a mere “device of the enemy.” ‘The 
other my know very well that none but 
a few schemers entertain any such wild 
projects. The other party are themselves 
perfectly willing to appropriate the na- 
tional funds to national objects; the only 
difference we can discover, after some years 
of observation, between the two parties, is 
in the particular appropriations. The one 
party wished to apply the public money, before 
they took abolition ground, to the extension of 
the national territory. The $100,000,000 
which they spent in the war, the Whigs would 
perhaps have spent in improving the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi river, and the harbors 
of the lakes. The Red Sea expedition was 
sent out under democratic rule ; the money it 
cost might have been more profitably spent in 
the establishment of important light-houses ; 
but such remarks are invidious ; we will not op- 
pose any measure calculated for the advance- 
ment of science. ‘T'hat, at least, is a national and 
a glorious object. We only wish to remind our 
readers that the two parties do not differ unon 
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mission, would be a government job ; hundreds 
of persons would apply for employment on it, 
large salaries would be given to the principal 
managers; at each change of dynasty the old 
managers and contractors would be turned off, 
and a new swarm come in; a committee of 
Congress would continually sit upon it ; quar- 
rels and jealousies would arise out of it; in 
brief, it would be like the introduction of a 
seton, or running ulcer, upon the body of the 
State. It would cost perhaps $200,000,000, 
would be fifty years in building, and prove a 
curse to all concerned in it. 

Again, suppose a company with a capital 
stock of $100,000,000, like a vast South Sea 
scheme, with powers, military and judicial, for 
the management of such a road. It might be 
got up ina fit of national enthusiasm, and would 
end in the ruin of thousands. Twenty years 
would elapse before it could pay a dividend. 
In a word, we see nothing feasible that has 
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He has the credit of the invention, and should 
also have the honor and profit of it. 





Opinions of Public Men. 


Tammany Hall is making a strong effort 
to sustain the Baltimore platform, and the old 
organization. It has adopted a series of reso- 
Jutions, rejects the anti-slavery basis, regret- 
ting the extension of slavery, condemning 
it as an evil and re-adopting the Syracuse 
organization of 1847. 





A letter of Gov. Seward has appeared in 
the Philadelphia North American. In this 
letter he says, “ Experience has shown that 
the counsels of that party lead to domestic 
prosperity, while they are imbued with na- 
tional moderation and magnanimity. But 
there is now opening a field of political action 
hitherto unexplored by parties, and un- 
trodden by statesmen. The inevitable con- 
flict between human slavery and the De- 
mocratic principles of Free Government, 
ong repressed, has broken forth at last. The 
ew A of abolishing slavery in the Federal 

istrict, and of prohibiting it in the Federal 
Territories, has excited a debate which per- 
vades the Union and disturbs and tends to dis- 
organize all existing parties and combinations. 
Intemperate zeal on either side of the debate 
threatens the subversion of the Government 
and the dissolution of the Union itself.” Gov. 
Seward considers that the period has arrived 
when slavery should no longer be protected 
against legitimate constitutional efforts to con- 
fine it within the States where it is sanctioned 
by constitutions and laws. Gov. Seward re- 
presents that extreme of the Whig party, in 
the North, which in ines towards abolition- 
ism. He makes no secret of his opinions. 
He will; avoid any concessions to slavery be- 
yond the letter of the Constitution. 





The Loco-focos of Maine have had the au- 
dacity, in their late State address, to claim 
that they are the legitimate successors of the 
old Republican party, which party was char- 
acterized under Thomas Jefferson, Monroe 
and Madison, and afterwards under Henry 
Clay and his friends, by its protective and in- 
ternal improvement system, and by its violent 
opposition to that body of politicians who 
dropped the name of Federalists and assum- 
ed that of Democrat, during Jackson’s first 
administration. It is very probable, however, 
that the managers of the Maine Loco-foco 
party are quite ignorant of their own history. 





Gey. Cass, in reply to Col. Webb’s let- 
ter from Michilimachinac, in which the gen- 
eral is represented as being a very estimable 
and worthy character, but as having two sets 
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of political principles, one set merely specu- 
lative, for his private entertainment and his 
friends, the other, practical, at the service of 
the people, has written a very long and tedious 
letter to Thomas Ritchie of the Union, from 
which we gather that he is not pleased with 
the moral position assigned him by Col. Webb, 
and wishes to assume a different one—he, 
however, professes to have a great friendship 
for the Col., and does not seem to be at all 
angry with him for representing that his 
(the general’s) private opinions were more 
Whigish than his public ones; (nor, indeed, 
did Col. Webb insinuate in his letter that he 
saw any immorality in the existence of a 
double political conscience in the distinguish- 
ed statesman, evidently leaving any such con- 
clusionsto be drawn by his readers)—He (Gen. 
C.,) says that the Baltimore resolutions contain 
his sentiments on the tariff. He denies the ex- 
istence of a double conscience in himself. 
He says it cannot be inferred from the Nichol- 
son letter, that he is in favor of the extension of 
slavery; that he merely says that he did not 
believe that slavery would be established in 
the new territories, and that he did not oppose 
the Wilmot proviso from any desire to see it 
established there. He quotes the opinions of 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Walker, that slavery 
will not be established beyond the Rio del 
Norte. He dislikes the Wilmot proviso be- 
cause it is disagreeable to the South—he re- 
rards it, in short, as an incendiary measure. 
fe denies that there is in the Constitution any 
power granted to Congress to legislate over 
the territories. He says that the exercise of 
political power by Congress, ought not to de- 
pend on loose constructions of the Constitu- 
tion. He says that the people of the territories 
are fully competent to conduct their own 
affairs, and immediately after he says that 
one of our first duties is that of “ organizing 
a government for California.” He says, “Is 
California to become a prey to intestine dissen- 
tions in the absence of all law, or is it to be 
driven separate from us because we neglect 
one of our first duties, that of organizing a 
government for it?” It is perfectly clear to 
our own minds that General Cass is really and 
strongly opposed tothe extension of slavery ; 
but it is his policy not to say so in a letter to 
the organ of Southern Democracy. He op- 
poses the Wilmot proviso because he thinks 
that it is an unnecessary measure, but he 
trusts to the people of the territories themselves, 
to exclude slavery from their soil. Of all the 
leading politicians of the North, Gen, Cass 
is most ready to make concessions to the 
South on the subject of slavery, and yet the above 
are all the concessions he finds it possible to 
make. Southern Democrats and extentionists 
will see more danger in this reluctance of 
General Cass than in any other of the signs 
of the times. 
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been offered except this plan of Mr. Whitney’s. 

He endeavors to clear himself from the 
charge made “y him by the Whig papers, of 
having withheld any expression in favor of 
river and harbor improvements through opposi- 
tion to such specific improvements. He says, 
“ | have never disputed the right of Congress to 
improve some of the great harbors, and rivers, 
and lakes of the Union.” “* While the De- 
mocratic party deny the power to devise and 
carry on a vast system of operations, whose 
pecuniary extent no man can foresee, and what 
is still worse, whose corrupting influence, as 
well in the legislature as out of it, cannot be 
viewed but with the most serious apprehension 
—the great majority of that party has advocat- 
ed particular appropriations, justified by the 
circumstances of position and importance.” 
He thinks, therefore, that the doctrine of the 
Democratic party is merely this, to take care 
not to enlarge too much the circle of power. 
This is all that we can gather of importance 
from the general’s very long, very obscure, 
and very judicious epistle. Moderate Whigs 
will hardly quarrel with its sentiments. We 
know of no Whig who contends for a lavish and 
unlimited posi of the public money, and 
we are very sure that the present administra- 
tion has no disposition nor the remotest desire 
to plunge the country into a “vast and un- 
limited system of internal improvements.” All 
that conservative Whigs hope for, if we have 
any knowledge of that party, is to have a ju- 
dicious care of the national interests, and to 
see that wherever a moderate and reasonable 
expenditure will largely increase the wealth of 
any section of the country, that such expendi- 
ture should be made. ‘This too, it seems is 
good “ Northern” Democratic doctrine. The 
parties cannot be divided by such a line as 
has been drawn by General Cass. The con- 
tinued assertion by the Baltimore convention 
school of politicians, that the Whigs intend to 
rush into a “ vast and general expenditure of 
money for public improvements, all over the 
country, is simply a foolish absurdity. 

Mr. Calhoun has replied to Mr. Benton’s at- 
tack upon him, and the reply, like the attack, is 
tedious and minute .To the ears of our North- 
ern readers, the report of this distant cannon- 
ading sounds very faint and far, and it is proba- 
ble that few of them will have the leisure or 
the patience to wade through the periods of Mr. 
Calhoun’s reply. This reply is published under 
the title of “ An Address,” &c. and is equal in 
length to an article of twenty-four pages of the 
“American Review.” The address opens 
with a scornful repulse to Mr. Benton per- 
sonally, intimating, and indeed plainly declar- 
ing, that the South Carolinian regards that 
“oldest senator” as a person quite beneath 
notice. Notwithstanding this effort of wounded 
pride, the entire address is a minute and 
circumstantial reply to Mr. Benton’s charges ; 





the scorn, therefore, of the replyer, is purely 
a rhetorical scorn. ; 

Mr. Calhoun insists that not he, but Mr. 
Benton, must be considered as the true enemy 
of the South—that Mr. Benton, not he, is the 
deserter from the good cause ; he insinuates that 
he is not only a deserter but a traitor, though 
he does not apply that word to him. In reply 
to Mr. Benton’s charge, that the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Calhoun, claiming the right of 
Southerners to carry slaves into the new terri- 
tories, were calculated for disunion ; he insists 
that these resolutions are confined to asserting 
principles merely. He insinuates rhetorically 
a commendation of the plan for a Southern con- 
vention, which will remind our readers of the 
famous Hartford convention, and of the abuse 
heaped upon it, by the South. He applies the 
word “arrogant” to the fixed determination of 
the Northern members during the last session 
not to accept a compromise ; which reminds us 
of his application of the word “ insolent” to 
the expressed desire of the people of Oregon 
to be protected against the introduction of 
slaves. He says that Mr. Benton had the “ef- 
frontery,” to call it by no harsher name, to 
charge him with the base purpose of destroying 
the Union. We are led here to ask which ot 
the two parties, the nullifiers of South Caroli- 
na, or the Northern opposition to slavery ex- 
tension, are most liable to the charge of Col. 
Benton, especially when we find in Southern 
Democratic newspapers very plain declarations 
to the effect that slavery must be first maintain- 
ed, and the Union itself, treated as a secondary 
interest ; and in this very address of Mr. Cai- 
houn’s an oblique apology given, more forcible 
than a direct one, for the plan of a Southern 
convention of States. 

He repels Mr. Benton’s rhetorical assertion 
that he (Mr. Calhoun) is the “author” of the 
Wilmot proviso with a great deal of indignation. 
Mr. Benton called it the “Calhoun proviso,” 
meaning by this that the proviso men were 
driven into that measure by the violent policy 
of the South. It is really surprising that Mr. 
Calhoun should have taken up so weak a line 
of defense as to deny as literal what Mr. Ben- 
ton’s readers would of course understand as 
rhetorical. Every one knows that the Wilmot 
proviso did not emanate from Mr. Calhoun ; and 
that the Missouri compromise which Mr. Ben- 
ton also charges upon that gentleman by a 
similar rhetorical figure was carried through by 
Henry Clay. Mr. Calhoun’s agency in the 
matter extended only to the making a necessity 
for the introduction of those measures. 

The address asserts that the South gave in 
to the compromise, but never yielded its opin- 
ion as to the power of Congress over the terri- 
tories. Our readers will perhaps consider that 
an agreement in Congress by which slavery 
was excluded from a portion of the public ter- 
ritories, call that agreement by what name you 
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will, was a full and complete assertion of the 
wer of Congress to exclude slavery by simi- 
ar agreements from all other portions of the 


same. 

It should be born steadily in mind, that the 
mere admission of the question into Congress, 
whether slavery should be excluded from this 
or that portion of the public territory, establish- 
es forever the power of Congress to admit or 
exclude as it chooses by the voice of a mere 
majority. 

Mr. Calhoun goes on to consider the Oregon 
bill. He admits that the South made an effort to 
compromise that question a second time, by ex- 
tending the line of the Missouri compromise to 
the Pacific Ocean ; never once perceiving that 
as that line would have been extended, and for- 
ever fixed by the power of Congress, so by that 
same power slavery would have been legalized 
south of the line, and forever made illegal north 
of the line; that the compromise would have 
had the force of law, and that this exertion of 
power would have been a greater and a more 
imperial stretch of authority to all appearances, 
than the exclusion by the same power from the 
narrower limits of Oregon. 

Keeping up his hot indignation against Mr. 
Benton, for having charged him with the 
authorship of the Wilmot proviso, and denying 
what Mr. Benton justly contends for, that the 
proviso and the compromise are the same in 
principle, that is, that both equally require the 
full power of Congress, the address goes on to 
establish the consistency of the author’s polit- 
ical course from the beginning, in regard to 
this question of the power of Congress, the ad- 
dress running parallel throughout with Mr. 
Benton’s, in refutation of his charges. 

The author of the address makes here at 
the very outset, a most unfortunate admission, 
viz.,—that he “does not deem it a matter of 
any importance in this connection, whether his 
opinion has or has not undergone a change in 
the long period of thirty years, since the adop- 
tion of the Missouri compromise ;” and yet, he 
begins the next paragraph with an attempt to 
invalidate the principal evidences of such a 
change. Inthe course of the argument by 
which he attempts to throw uncertainty over 
his opinions, in 1820, he has the expressions, 
“what member of any cabinet would be so 
base and cowardly, as to conceal his opinions 
on & constitutional question ?” 

Col. Benton has introduced in his attack 
upon Mr. Calhoun a copy of what purports 
to be the draught of a letter found among the 
papers of Mr. Monroe. The sentence re- 
ferred to in this paper is as follows: “J 
took the opinion in writing, of the adminis- 
tration as to the constitutionality of re- 
straining territories, which was explicit in 
favor of it.” The draught of this letter, read 
originally as follows: “And the vote of every 
member was explicit;’ these words were all 
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struck out except “ explicit,’ “and the words 
which were unanimous and” were interlined 
on the draught. The words “ unanimous 
and” being again struck out from the inter- 
lineation in the draught made in Mr. Monroe’s 
hand-writing, seem to our own minds a very 
clear evidence of an intention on the part of 
the writer of the draught, to avoid saying, 
that the cabinet were unanimous as to the con- 
stitutionality of a regulation prohibiting slavery 
in thé territories. This letter was intended 
for Gen. Jackson, in 1820, and was to have 
been applied to Missouri. The diary of Mr. 
Adams furnishes an opposing evidence, which 
records, that a meeting of the cabinet was 
held on the third of March, and that the cabi- 
net were unanimous upon the question of con- 
stitutionality. Mr. Calhoun contends that a 
diary is no evidence, and we are disposed to 
agree with him; it is not a question of much 
consequence whether Mr. Monroe’s cabinet 
were unanimous or not on the constitutionality. 
There was a very equal division on the ques- 
tion of the compromise at that time in the 
senate, and it seems highly probable, that some 
one or two members of the cabinet were in 
doubt about it. Mr. Calhoun states it as a 
fact, that these written opinions are not to be 
found on file in the records of the administra- 
tion. Mr. Benton insinuates, that Mr. Cal- 
houn is the only member of the cabinet of Mr. 
Monroe, who has since been Secretary of 
State, meaning of course to convey a suspicon 
that the Secretary of State had taken the op- 
portunity of his office to suppress the evidence 
of this change in opinion. In regard to this 
insinuation, Mr. Calhoun remarks, that, “ with 
a silent contempt due to its baseness and the 


| source from which it came, that he passed it 


over.” These written opinions were never 
made use of, nor was the intended letter con- 
taining them sent to Gen. Jackson in Missouri. 
“It is not improbable,” says Mr. Calhoun, 
“ that the same change of circumstances which 
caused the striking out and interlineation, and 
which indaced him not to finish and transmit 
the letter to Gen. Jackson as intended, in- 
duced him also, finally to dispense with a writ- 
ten opinion, and will explain why no such opin- 
ion was found on file.” 

We may very readily suppose, that the cabi- 
net were at first unanimous—that Mr. Cal- 
houn or some other member, on reflection 
began to doubt, and expressed his doubts 
to the President—that the Southern members 
perceiving that very important consequences 
must flow out of the admission, began to raise 
their doubts to the dignity of a contrary opinion, 
and that Mr. Monroe in consequence suppress- 
ed the record as not giving a fair representa- 
tion. 

Mr. Benton labors through several columns 
to prove, upon the above meagre testimony, 
the unanimity of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet. The 
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consequent authorship in Mr. Calhoun of the 
Missouri compromise ; and by a similar figure, 
—the proviso being founded on the same 
power which sustains the compromise—the 
authorship in the same person of the Wilmot 
proviso itself. 

After disposing of this portion of Mr. B.’s 
attack, the author of the address goes on to 
refute at large the general charge against him, 
of being a disturber of the Union. He never- 
theless defends his own principles introduced 
during the discussion of the Oregon Bill. “I 
will venture to say,” says Mr. C., “they (the 
arguments against restriction) will never be 
refuted. Few have undertaken to refute 
them, and those who have undertaken it have 
signally failed.” It is the opinion of one of 
the few who have undertaken to refute the 
hon. gentleman’s arguments, that they have 
been once, at least, completely and easily re- 
futed ; and such is the opinion of many. If 
Mr. C. is curious in the matter, and mes oe to 
speak from ocular proof, he will find a full and 
satisfactory refutation of his own doctrine in 
an article on the Oregon Bill, in the number 
of this journal, for August, 1848. 

It would be impossible within the limits to 
which we are restricted to give even a con- 
densed abstract of the several passages of the 
address. Suffice it, then, omitting the personal 
repulses—which, though fine in themselves, 
establish Mr. C.’s position as a dignified gen- 
tleman, moving, as he intimates, in a sphere 
much grander than Colonel Benton’s, namely, 
the sphere of a philosophic statesman, yet 
make nothing for him as to the particular 
policy in question—suffice it that we touch 
lightly upon the remaining points of the defense. 

Mr. ©. charges it upon Colonel Benton, 
that, as early as the session of °47, ’8, that 
gentleman was meditating a desertion to the 
abolitionists. 

Col. B. asserts in his attack, that Mr. Cal- 
houn “gave away Texas” by the Florida 
Treaty, Texas being a part of Louisiana; 
whereas, in the debate on annexation in 1844, he 
himself said, that “ Texas never approached the 
Rio Grande, excepting near its mouth ;” adding 
that Mexico lay on both sides of the river. At 
the same time, cajolling the South, and for 
aggravation, he dwelt upon the value of Texas 
as a slave territory ; but soon after introduced 
a plan for dividing Texas by a line, running 
north and south, giving up one half to abo- 
lition. And, again, by voting for the bill 
which declared war against Mexico, he directly 
admitted that Texas did extend to the Rio 
Grande. “If it did not, and the assertion of 
the bill ‘that blood had been shed upon Ameri- 
can soil’ was a false assertion, then,” says 
Mr. C., “the war stands without a justifica- 
tion.” But, say we, the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of all is this, that Mr. C. does not 
seem to perceive that the real injustice lay in 





or 


the assumption of our title to the territory as 
a ground of war. It is a criminal evasion, and 
betrays a wicked intention, to engage in war 
for the possession of a debatable land, 
under the assumption of a complete and un- 
questionable ownership. The ownership of 
the territory was a subject first of legal inves- 
tigation, then of diplomacy and negotiation; 
and finally, in case of extreme and evident 
necessity, of war. 

Colonel Benton charges Mr. C. with having 
given away Texas by the Florida treaty ; but 
as the treaty was confirmed by the unanimous 
vote of the Senate, and Mr. C. one of six, and 
the youngest member of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, 
the charge of Mr. Benton is an absurdity. 
Mr. Calhoun, however, defends that treaty, and 
gives most excellent reasons for it. 

The next charge against Mr. C. is, that a cer- 
tain strip of land, enough to form two States, ly- 
ing west of Arkansas, was given up to the In- 
dians as a permanent abode, and was lost to the 
slave States, while Mr. Calhoun was Secretary 
of War and member of Mr. Monroe’s adminis- 
tration. Mr. C. shows, however, that nothing 
was lost, but a great deal gained, by that trans- 
action, and that the conditions of the Indian 
title were not in the least altered by it. 

Another charge of the same character is still 
more completely refuted by Mr. C. 

Again, he is charged by Col. Benton with sup- 
porting abolition in a State because the resolu- 
tions inregardto Texas, favored byj|Mr. Calhoun, 
pegs to extend the Missouri compromise line 
to the western boundary of Texas; in reply to 
which charge, Mr. C. throws off the responsi- 
bility of the resolution. Col. Benton himself 
favored a resolution by which Texas was to 
have been divided by a compromise line run- 
ning north and south. 

The last charge is of the same charac- 
ter with the others; the entire series being 
an attempt by Col. Benton to prove that 
Mr. C’s policy has been uniformly injurious 
to the South and to the slave power. It 
refers to the Ashburton treaty. Touching 
the case of the Creole and other vessels, Mr. 
C. says he voted for the Ashburton treaty, and 
by a speech in its favor, saved it from rejec- 
tion. Mr. C. then alludes to the Oregon con- 
troversy with England; he says that the two 
countries were on the very eve of a rupture, 
and when he took his seat in the Senate, two 
or three weeks after the commencement of the 
session, he found a bill on its passage without 
opposition for the colonization and occupation 
of Oregon—that he opposed the bill against 
the wishes of the entire West, which was 
strongly in its favor—that although he was 
then a candidate for the presidency, he did not 
neglect or swerve from his duty io avoid the 
opposition of the West. Col. Benton on the 
other hand, went for the bill; its rejection 
through Mr. C’s opposition saved the country 
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from a war with England. He argues, (re- 


turning to the subject of the Ashburton treaty) 
that although it did not contain ve stipulation 
in favor of owners of vessels (which was an im- 
perfection in it,) yet that much ground was 
gained by the negotiations. Mr. C. then en- 
ters largely upon the circumstances and merits 
of the treaty. England had taken the ground 
that vessels driven by stress of weather into 
her ports in the West Indies and having slaves 
on board, those slaves should be liberated, be- 
cause slavery had been abolished in the West 
Indies ; that Lord Ashburton, during the nego- 
tiations, had engaged that instructions should 
be given to governors of her Majesty’s Colo- 
nies, that they should not officiously interfere 
with American vessels, driven by accident or 
violence into their ports ; that the laws and du- 
ties of hospitality should be executed. Mr. C, 
contends that by this admission on the = of 
Lord Ashburton, which was accepted as a 
pledge by our Executive, the objects of the ne- 
gotiations were secured, and the principles 
contended for, established. 

The address passes to a general reply—takes 
up the argument against the power of Congress 
and re-enforces it—asserts that no absolute 
power was ever exercised by Congress over the 
territory until the passage of the Oregon terri- 
torial bill—that the various compromise bills 
did not contain the principle of the Wilmot 
proviso, a ground which we have already con- 
fated. 

The Missouri compromise was an agree- 
ment of the minority with the majority. “This 
compromise was carried,” says Mr. Calhoun, 
“by the almost united vote of the North against 
the South.” The compromise was therefore 
no compromise, it was on the contrary the 
measure of a majority, and has precisely the 
force of a law, and is grounded in the tacit 
assumption that a majority in Congress can, 
either by compromise, by ordinance, or by 
law, exclude slavery from any part of the 
public territory : if that is what Colonel Benton 
means, by saying that the compromise gave 
rise to, or Contained the principles of the Wil- 
mot proviso, we think him unquestionably right, 
and we cannot but express our surprise that 
Mr. Calhoun, with as clear an intellectual in- 
sight as he commonly manifests, should be un- 
able to comprehend the meaning of what 
Colone) Benton says, when he insists upon 
placing the proviso and the compromises upon 
the same ground. Mr. Calhoun next denies 
that slavery is local in its character—he de- 
nies that slave property differs from any other 
property—he denies that slavery is a condition 
established by the law only—he says that the 
relation of master and slave was one of the 
first and most universal forms in which pro- 
perty existed—he says it is probably more 
ancient than separate and distinct property in 
lands, and quite as easily defended on abstract 








principles: the reply to thisis easy—the most 
ancient form of government is the patriarchal 
despotism. Property in lands is established 
by law, for by law property in lands has some- 
times been destroyed. Laws are founded in 
the physical and moral necessity of the peo- 
ple; they must harmonize with, or rather they 
must express, the progressive condition of the 
people: the law-making power is established 
by the strongest for the defense of the weakest 
—the antiquity of an institution is a presump- 
tion in its favor, but not a proof of its excellence. 
Slavery isa very ancient institution, and yet 
there are nations, and those the most enlight- 
ened, where it does not exist. Slavery isa 
consequence of a relationship of injustice and 
violence. Republican equality isa conse- 
quence of a relationship of justice and hu- 
manity. If slavery did “not originate in the 
acts of a legislature,” as Mr. Calhoun asserts, 
it is nevertheless protected and maintained by 
legislation. It has been abolished in the 
Northern States by legislation, it can be abol- 
ished in Southern States by legislation, and it 
will probably be kept out of the new terri- 
tories by legislation. Mr. Calhoun’s doctrine 
requires however a more enlarged examina- 
tion than our present limits will permit. It is 
unnecessary to enter upon a second refutation 
of this theory of the general government, as that 
has been already completely done in a number 
of this Journal for August, 1848. The re- 
mainder of the address is chiefly occupied in 
pointing out the motives of Colonel Benton, 
political and personal, and concludes with a 
strong manifestation in favor of the Union, with 
the usual prayerful and oblique threat against 
those who are endangering the Union by at- 
tempting to prevent the extension of slavery. 


“ Gen’s. Houston and Rush,” says the N. Y. 
Tribune, quoting the N. O. Cresent, Senators in 
Congress from the State of Texas, addressed a 
public meeting in Marshall, Texas, on the 14th 
ult. Both these gentlemen withheld their 
names from Calhoun’s Southern address, and 
one, Gen. H. voted for the Oregon bill. They 
entered upon a justification of their conduct. 
Gen. R. spoke first. He had never wavered in 
his allegiance to the South, even so far as to 
admit that slavery is an evil ; but he would not 
be Mr. Calhoun’s follower ; he objected to the 
tone of the address, and to its assumption of 
the eminent importance of the crisis. The 
men who signed that address would be dis- 
honored if they did not fight, but no such time 
had arrived. What was said in it about the 
rights of the South was too indefinite, and 
might mean disunion and war; there were pas- 
sages in the address which declared that unless 
the North ceased its course of aggression, that 
the slaves would assume the place of the whites 
and the whites become degraded like slaves. 
He believed in no such thing. If disunion was 
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not intended it should not be threatened—he 
spoke warmly in favor of the Union, and 
thought there was no hope of reconstructing as 
good a government. 

Gen. Houston followed. He spoke vehe- 
mently. He called Mr. Calhoun a great mis- 
chief-maker ; he intimated that the people of 
Oregon had asked only for what was their heri- 
tage and birth-right, viz., the provisions of the 
Missouri compromise. As for the Wilmot pro- 
viso, he looked to have the President arrest it 
with a veto, but even if approved by him, he 
would oppose it by lawful and constitutional 
means, after which we might talk of committees 
of vigilance and safety. Mr. Calhoun was 
known more than once to have killed off his 
friends, but he was never known to have killed 
an enemy. He reviewed Mr. C’s. political 
course with great severity. Mr. C’s. address 
to the South was sectional, and therefore fanat- 
ical; he said, we must sustain the Union. 

The Editor of the “ Texas Republican,” who 
gives these speeches in full, dissents from the 
opinion of both speakers ; thinks they have de- 
parted from the democratic faith, and that they 
do not truly represent the South. It is evident 
that the two senators will side with Col. Ben- 
ton and his friends against any concerted 
movement on the part of the South. 


California. 


The mode of digging gold in California is 
described in a letter to the “ American Whig,” 
of Taunton, Mass. You commence by digging 
a hole about six feet square, sinking it through 
water and clay, sometimes to the depth of 
twelve and fourteen feet, trying occasionally 
with your tin pan to ascertain whether the 
earth contains any gold. The labor is fre- 
quently performed under a burning sun, and 
often without any return for your labor ; for it 
is a matter of chance whether you hit upon a 
rich deposit or not. Gold at the surface is 
found only in small quantities, the large yields 
are by deep digging. If any man is fortunate 
enough to find a few ounces at the surface, it 
is heralded by the storekeepers and others in- 
terested in promoting emigration, to all parts of 
the world, while nothing is heard of the thou- 
sands who are daily undergoing extreme labor, 
sickness, and privation, without a return suf- 
ficient to pay their expenses. 

We observe a general disposition in the 
newspapers to abate somewhat of their glowing 
representations, in regard to the yields of the 
California mines. In the “ Newark Advertiser,” 
is a letter, dated April, which says that when a 
person arrives at San Francisco the journey is 
not half-performed. One has to carry one’s own 
blanket, tools, and provisions, and climb over 
the mountains on foot. Fora very considerable 
portion of the year, a very small portion only of 
the placers can be worked, in consequence of 





the excessive cold in one season ; the excessive 
heat in another, and the periodical rise and over- 
flow of the rivers. The miner digs through 
broken rocks and gravel clearing away a con- 
siderable space, until he reaches a bed of yellow 
alluvial sand, a few inches thick, in which is 
the gold; a shovel or handful of this sand yields 
a few specks or pieces of gold; the light sand 
being washed away by ook inthe river. These 
sandy deposits do not underlie the surface 
uniformly, but are collected in hollows and on 
slopes. ‘There are no certain indications of the 
existence of these beds, and you may dig in 
many places successively without finding 
them. Many of the miners have made large 
sums by good luck, while hundreds have not 
made their expenses. The correspondent says, 
“Moving the rocks of all sizes, mixed with 
broken trees and gravel to find the gold, and 
afterward washing it out, is the heaviest work 
a man can do. I learn from the miners that 
not one in one hundred would have come if 
they had seen as much as I have, and three out 
of four that have come would not work at 
them if the mines had been near their homes.” 

This party made together only $8 the day, 
apiece, which does not pay their expenses, 
besides which there is outfit and voyage home, 
and the necessary interruption by heat, cold, 
and rise of rivers. 

The Steamer Panama brings home six dis- 
appointed gold-seekers, and a gambler, who 
shows $30,000 in gold dust, the result of three 
months play in San Francisco. 

A translation in the N. Y. Herald, from the 
Gaudalajara newspaper, gives a very minute 
description of the placers. “ Nobody can form 
an idea,” says the writer, “of the immense 
trouble and labor it requires to dig the gold. 
At an average, not more than two out of a 
hundred find anything, and even if found,” itis 
got with vast trouble, working with crowbars 
in a hard soil, often “ in water up to the knees, 
shivering with cold, justas in any other mine.” 
Nor can I describe the sufferings and priva- 
tions of those who go tothe placers.” ‘The 
enormous cost of transporting luggage, the 
labor of ascending and descending mountains, 
the dreadful anxieties, fevers, danger of life, 
and uncertainty in the end, make it the most 
undesirable of all possible adventures. 

“There are now at the mines some 

3000 Mexicans ; 

4000 Peru, Chili, San Luis, and Centra! 
America ; 

2000 Spaniards, English, French, &c. Xc. ; 

1000 Californians ; 

3000 Americans ! 
in all abort 13,000; of whom 8000 work the 
mines, averaging perhaps four days’ labor in 
the week—each man his own cook, washer, 
&c.; 2000 are in business; 1000 in mechani- 
cal labor; 2000 gamblers and drunkards.” 
The writer of this article declares that the 
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missionaries, who controlled the country before 
the Americans conquered it, knew of the ex- 
istence of the placers. He thinks that the 
colonization of the country and the introduction 
of American commerce will be a benefit to 
Central America and Chili; but that San Fran- 
cisco, as a port of deposit, will lessen the im- 
portance of Valparaiso. 


The political spirit of the American popula- 

tion in California is just what we should expect 
and desire. The Legislative Assembly of San 
Francisco have issued a manifesto, (see Herald, 
July 30th,) setting forth the circumstances of 
their origin, the perilous condition they are in, 
from the want of a popular government emanat- 
ing from, and therefore respected by, the people ; 
and condemning, in no measured terms, the 
neglect of Congress to provide a government 
for them, (a neglect proceeding, as every one 
knows, from the too equal division of parties 
upon the slavery question.) The manifesto 
claims for the people of California all the rights 
and privileges of citizens, and complains some- 
what naively of their being taxed when they 
are not represented ; the authors of the mani- 
festo quite forgetting that the entire region was 
—s at a cost of $20,000,000, by the 
Jnited States, and that vast expenses have 
been incurred, and are constantly incurred by 
the Union, for the protection of the new- 
fledged liberties of California. 


The manifesto contains the usual declaration 
of human rights, but says nothing at all of the 
equally valid and natural rights of govern- 
ments, 


“The people of California, then, have cer- 
tain ‘inalienable rights,’ and, to ‘secure these,’ 
they have, in common with all men, the right 
to ‘institute government.’ If the rights them- 
selves be inalienable, the means to secure them 
must be equally so. We therefore assume it 
as a self-evident truth, that the people of Cali- 
fornia have the inherent right, in the absence 
of any territorial organization by Congress, to 


. institute government for their protection, and 


that such government must ‘derive its just 
— from the consent of the governed.’ 

he right to govern the people of California 
must reside somewhere, and it must, and of 
tight ought, to be exercised by some power. 
If it reside at large in the people of the United 
States, then they have not exercised it, for they 
have not spoken through the legally constituted 
tribunals of the country, the only legitimate 
mode in which their will could be expressed. 
They have, therefore, abdicated the right of 
government here for the time being, and, by 
their neglect, the people of this country cannot 
be deprived of their inalienable rights; and the 
right to institute government must devolve upon 
the people here, until the mother country shall 
choose to act. The powers of government can- 
not lie dormant, to the ruin of a people, without 





their consent. It is the duty of the govern- 
ment of the United States to give us laws ; 
and, when that duty is not veal one of 
the clearest rights we have left is to govern 
ourselves.” 

This very ridiculous paragraph is followed 
by a good, sensible proposal for a convention, 
(to organize a government,) to be assembled 
forthwith. The moment they have a constitu- 
tion digested, they are to ask to be admitted 
into the Union. 

In the Tribune, July 31st, we find a proclama- 
tion of Governor Riley, who seems to have 
made himself very unpopular in California, 
directing the observance of the existing (Mexi- 
can) laws, and also providing for the better 
regulation of the army. The authority of this 
gentleman has excited a great deal of jealousy 
among the leading political heads. 

He attempted to speak at a public meeting 
of the friends of organization, and could not 
set a hearing. At the same meeting the Hon. 
Thomas Butler King, who went to California, 
it is understood, for the purpose of urging and 
guiding this movement, made an eloquent and 
effective speech in explanation of the difficul- 
ties which had impeded Congress in the attempt 
to form a territorial government ; and also urg- 
ing the free and independent action of the 
citizens of California to procure their speedy 
organization as a State, and their immediate 
admission into the Union. Other speeches, 
very spirited and able, were made by other 
gentlemen present. The meeting was enthusi- 
astic, but disgraced in some measure by per- 
sonalities and unjust reflections on the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The most strenu- 
ous efforts are being made by well-wishers to 
the Union for the immediate introduction of 
New Mexico and California as States. If this 
can be effected without delay, the responsibility 
of introducing or rejecting slavery will be 
thrown, where it belongs, upon the States 
themselves. By this movement the ground 
will be knocked away from under the feet of 
the new coalition, and that party will be forced 
to declare themselves openly abolitionists. It 
is rumored that dispatches have aiready been 
received at Washington containing positive 
assurance that California and New Mexico 
will apply for admission into the Union early 
next winter. A consummation devoutly to be 
wished. It is certain that they will be sup- 
ported with all the legitimate influence of the 
present Administration, and we believe that 
the event will be hailed by the Whigs gene- 
rally as a good omen for the future. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the proviso contro- 
versy will be quashed by this measure. It has 
already ceased to have any value as a political 
maneuvre. Civilization is making rapid pro- 
gress in California. Schools are opened, new 
towns are laid out and commenced; public 
meetings are held, men of ability are elected 
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to officiate ; the Anglo-Saxon influence controls 


wey thing. 

e long ago predicted the disappointment 
that is beginning to be felt by our financiers at 
the smallness of the return of precious metals 
from the mines. 

To support the army of emigrants in Cali- 
fornia, an annual outlay will be needed of at 
least $50,000,000 of the floating property of 
the nation, while the total annual yield of the 
mines, at the best estimates that we have seen, 
will not exceed $25,000,000. The amount of 
gold taken from the mines ought to be four 
times the above amount, or $100,000,000, to 
realize the expectations of those who predict 
that California will become a wealthy and 
powerful State, and that she will be a valuable 
acquisition to the Union. 

“ Money has for some time been easier than 
has been known for years, and we must look 
fora change. One of the greatest anticipated 
sources of supply has been reduced, and most 
of the hopes and calculations based upon the 
great accession to our gold and silver cur- 
rency, from the mines of California, have been 
in the deep bosom of the ocean buried. It 
has been very often remarked in financial cir- 
cles, within the past three or four months, that 
there was no possibility of the money market 
again being tight, as the supply of gold from 
California would be sufficient to meet any 
demand for commercial purposes. To what 
extent these anticipations will be realized re- 
mains to be seen; certainly not to the extent 
which has been predicted. California will, 
from this time forward, be an important part 
of the Union, and the Eastern States will find 
markets for large quantities of their manufac- 
tures and products; but that hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of gold will be extracted from 
the gold mines in California per annum, we 
have great doubts. In all the calculations we 
have made relative to the productiveness of 
these mines, we have taken, as data, the re- 
ported result of the diggings for 1848. Upon 
that basis, and in view of the enormous emi- 
gration, we have made large estimates. The 
mines have been represented as inexhaustible. 
As yet, nothing is known to the contrary. It 
has also been represented that the gold was 
easily obtained, in large lumps and lots, with- 
out much labor. This, we now know, is not 
only untrue, but that the most robust and 
hardy men have sacrificed their lives, in their 
efforts to contend against the climate and the 
exposure necessary to gather the glittering 
dust. A man must be made of malleable iron 
to stand the vicissitudes necessary to ensure 
a successful result. The four seasons of the 
year appear to be equally unfavorable for 
digging: the winter,on account of the deep 
snows; the spring, on account of the great 
freshets ; the summer, on account of its great 
heat during the day, and cold during the 
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night; and the fall, on account of its fever and 
ague. According to this there are obstacles 
to contend against sufficient to dishearten the 
most determined. There is, without doubt, all 
the gold in the mines of California that has 
been represented by the most sanguine and 
enthusiastic adventurers ; but we have lately 
arrived at facts relative to obtaining it, which 
have heretofore been studiously reserved. In 
the face, however, of all the known and un- 
known difficulties, which will have to be en- 
countered in acquiring this precious metal, 
there are thousands who will, at every hazard, 
and at all risks, devote themselves to digging. 
It is too great a prize to be given up; and, 
although we shall doubtless see an enormous 
sacrifice of life, a large amount of gold will be 
extracted from the soil. That the product 
will, under the circumstances, be large enough 
to have the effect anticipated upon the money 
markets of the world, we much doubt; neither 
will immense fortunes be made out of the 
California trade ; but, on the contrary, we ap- 
prehend that much embarrassment and diffi- 
culty will be experienced by those who have 
become deeply involved in the movement.”— 
(Herald Aug. 2nd.) To these considerations 
it must be added, that the country is not 
enriched by a mere increase of the amount of 
its circulating medium. It must be by its 
effects on commerce and production in the 
United States, and not by augmenting the 
quantity of gold, that it will enrich us as a 
nation. 

The following important cammunication we 
quote from the Republic of Aug. 4th.: 

A correspondent of that journal writes from 
San Francisco, in regard to the state of trade 
and speculation in that place. It is high time 
that the popular delusions in regard that 
wretched harbor, and the trade to be maintain- 
ed there were dispelled. It is immoral and 
mischievous to endeavor any longer to sus- 
tain it. 

“This can never be the great seaport town of 
these waters. There is a constant blustering 
wind blowing here. In one part of the day we 
have high winds and dust, in the other cold 
gusts and fogs. It is the most disagreeable, 
inhospitable climate I have ever encountered in 
such latitudes. The thermometer to-day has 
been below 60°. Singular to say, the climate 
in the interior, within 30 miles of this place, is 
represented as being mild and equable. 

“ Benicia, on the straits of Carquinas, be- 
tween the bays of San Pablo and Soisson, is 
destined to be, in my opinion, the commercial 
city,ofthis country. Ships of the largest class 
can be moored close in shore. It is protected 
from all winds; is open to a good fertile back 
country, and the site itself well suited for a 
city. This place has no such advantages ; 
but, having been made the port of entry for 
these waters, and having been connected in 
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the beginning with the gold discoveries, it has 
acquired such a reputation and currency 
abroad that it will be a long time before its in- 
convenience as a city can be as generally 
known. 

“There will be an effort this winter to have 
Benicia made a port of entry, and I hope it will 
succeed.” 

The reader will find on examination of the 
surveys of the harbor of Sans Francisco, made 
by Lieut. Wilkes, which we have given in our 
July number, (p.'75.,) that all the necessary in- 
formation in regard to it has been for a long time 
before the public ; but has been carefully kept 
out of sight by editors and other persons inter- 
ested in keeping up California excitement. 

“ This state of things cannot last long. I see 
nothing to warrant it. The business of the 
towns, if it were a hundred times greater than 
it is, the product of the mines, if they got it by 
pecks instead of ounces, could not warrant 
this inflated state of the market. A tremen- 
dous crash awaits some of these people. The 
dealers in dry goods and salt provisions are 
already beginning to suffer. Ready-made 
clothing (coarse articles) are now almost as 
cheap as in New York; and when the mar- 
ket is overstocked, as it must be by the large 
shipments which are known to be afloat for 
this place, dry goods will sell cheaper here 
than in New York. I heard a man say, who 
has a cargo of goods on its way to him at this 
place, that if the crew could be saved, he 
hoped that the vessel might founder at sea, his 
insurance money being a much larger sum 
than that for which he would be able to sell 
his goods. ‘The same remarks may now apply 
to salt and preserved meats. 

“Labor is so high here, and the difficulties 
of discharging cargoes so great, (it can only be 
done on the flood tide,) that nearly every ves- 
sel which has arrived here, has sunk her 
freight money in unloading; and I even heard 
of one vessel which sailed out of this harbor a 
few days since, $800 poorer than she was be- 
fore she undertook her voyage. On our arri- 
val here we found some seventy vessels in the 
harbor. In thirty days the expected arrivals 
will bring the number to at least one hundred 
and twenty. A year ago there were three 
miserable little schooners lying here.” 

The probability is, that California will not 
become either a large or a wealthy State. It 
has not got the materials. Oregon, on the 
contrary, being colonized by agriculturists, 
needs only to be made the terminus of the 
grand Pacific Railroad; and with an orderly 
and industrious population, its splendid harbor 
of Puget Sound, one of the finest in the world, 
will become a port of entry and of exit, for an 

immense commerce. 


Texas. ; 
Accounts from Texas convey a dreadful image 





of confusion. Parties of hostile savages watch 
the frontier, and commit the most frightful 
ravages. 

The West Texian, published at St. An- 
tonia, mentions the arrival at that place, on 
the 29th June, of Captain K. Lewis, from 
Brownsville via Corpus Christi, en route for 
Austin. He had left the Salt Lakes some 
twenty miles north of Brownsville, and was on 
his way to see Gov. Wood, for the purpose of 
obtaining an order to raise a company of 
rangers, to be stationed on the lower Rio 
Grande, to protect the inhabitants from the 
incursions of the Indians — Tribune. 

Captain Lewis states that as many as three 
attacks have been made upon the Salt Lakes 
by different parties of Indians, and they have 
been as often repulsed and prevented from 
doing any injury, except driving away all the 
horses and mules belonging to the country. 

The Texian gives an appalling account of 
the atrocities of the Indians, upon the authority 
of Captain Lewis, which are represented to 
exceed anything that has occurred in Texas 
for the last ten years. The whole country 
bordering on the eastern side of the Rio 
Grande, from Loredo to within fifteen miles of 
Brownsville, is represented as one general 
scene of desolation—the heart sickens at the 
description. 

All the inhabitants have been forced to fly 
from their houses across to the western bank 
of the Rio Grande. Many have swum the 
river with their clothes tied upon their heads, 
while their wives and children have been 
dragged into captivity by the relentless foe. 

The editor writes in a very indignant tone 
(and justly) in relation to the defenseless and 
exposed condition of ‘Texas, and adds : 

“Had Government at the close of the war 
ordered a sufficient force upon our frontier of 
that kind of troops capable of keeping the 
Indians at abeyance, it would have saved 
many valuable lives of our citizens, who have 
been butchered by the Indians, and their fami- 
lies now from being captives in the hands of 
the Camanches. 

“ We want no better evidence of the present 
mode of protection on our frontier than the 
precedent recently exhibited to the world by 
the movement of the troops of El Paso. Six 
companies of the 3rd infantry arrived here last 
November, bound for El Paso, and immediately 
commenced fitting out for that expedition at 
an enormous expense to the Government ; they 
occupied nearly eight months to get ready, for 
it has been only a few days since they left for 
their place of destination, notwithstanding 
every exertion and vigilance were used by the 
officers to get under way. 

“The greater portion of the 8th Infantry 
are encamped four miles above this place, and 
should a thousand Camanches, or a less 
number, make a descent upon us, they could 
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sweep the whole San Antonio and Guadalupe 
Rivers, and return to their mountain homes 
before the commandant of the post here could 
get those troops in readiness to pursue them. 
The present defense on our border is a perfect 
burlesque upon military operations. The offi- 
cers are discouraged for the want of men 
properly mounted, equipped, and provided for 
with supplies and transportation adequate to 
meet any emergency which occasion may re- 
quire. Unless such arrangements are made 
by our Government, the troops in their present 
condition on our frontier are rendered a perfect 
nullity.” 

The protection of this frontier will fer years 
be a grand item of expense for the United 
States, and new difficulties will continually 
arise until the Camanches are treated as the 
Seminoles were. 


FOREIGN. 
Mexico. 


The most influential political party at the 
present time is that called Moderados, i. e. 
conservatives. The object of this party, which 
is at present in power, notwithstanding the 
disorganizing attempts of Santa Anna and his 
friends, and the general corruption of the 
army through that influence. ‘The partisans 
of the traitorous general were lately dismissed 
from the military service—a bold and useful, 
so far very successful measure. 

The great obstacle which true patriotic 
Mexicans have to contend with, is the poverty 
of the Government, and the inability to collect 
taxes. Entire regions of the republic have 
been desolated by the Indians, and the atten- 
tion of Government is now chiefly directed to 
the defense of the people against these invad- 
ers, and to the general necessity of quieting 
the provinces, and inspiring confidence, after 
the disturbance given by the anarchy of mili- 
tary despotism, or rather disorganization, re- 
sulting from the almost total destruction of the 
Government. 

It is reported, though upon very doubtful 
authority, that the Americans are very popular 

' the lower classes, and hated, on the other 
hand, by the better classes, 

There is said also to be a party in favor of 
monarchy ; probably a very small one. 

The party of Santa Anna continues active 
and efficient. After these comes the radical, 
or ultra-democratic faction. 

There is a great deal said about annexation 
in Vera Cruz; many people there having a 
great opinion of our system of government. 
There is said to be a powerful organization in 
our extreme Southern States for an armed 
colonization of the northern part of Mexico. 
We refrain giving particulars from the fear of 
drawing undue attention to a movement which 





may be of much less importance than is repre- 
sented. 

The population of Mexico being nine-tenths 
uneducated, political movements in that State 
are of trifling interest, and seem to have no 
foundation to rest upon. The minds of the 
people are distracted by a variety of influences, 
and the entire country, may be characterized as 
ajbody striving to walk without head or heart, 
the lesser organs ambitious each to govern, 
and, failing in their turn, producing a mere 
chaos of factions. 


Hungary. 


There is at present very little hope for Hun- 
gary. Surrounded by hostile powers, and 
internally composed of a mixed population, of 
which the Magyar alone, composing only one 
half of the eleven millions of its people, enters 
with enthusiasm into the war—without credit or 
pecuniary resources—and, in the power of or- 
ganization, several ages behind its German 
neighbors, this chivalrous and free-spirited 
people seem destined to fall before the superior 
resources of the two despotisms of Austria and 
Russia. Nothing could perhaps save the 
Magyar race but an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive with England and Prussia; but it is 
now too late for either of these powers, were 
they inclined to do so, to enter into the contest. 
What we have to look for in all human proba- 
bility, is a division of Hungary between the 
three great powers that invest her. Had 
the great Lord Chatham been prime minister 
of England on the breaking out of the Hun- 
garian war, we should perhaps have had Eng- 
land drawn into the contest, and Hungary, like 
Prussia might then have risen after a seven 
years’ contest to the rank of an independent 
kingdom, to become eventually the interposing 
power between Russia and the smaller States 
of Europe. 

On the first public appearance of the inde- 
pendent spirit in Hungary, Windischgratz 
advanced from Vienna, penetrated with an 
Austrian army into the heart of Hungary, 
and took Pesth, the metropolis, with very 
little resistance. This was in the early 
part of the last winter’s campaign. While 
the Austrians were entering from the west, 
the Croats and military frontier districts on 
the east and south, furnished a second army 
under Jellachich, who advanced upon the cities 
of the lower Danube; both of these armies 
were driven back by a general rising of the 
Magyars, and the citadel of Buda, on the south 
side of the Danube, was carried by storm, by 
a division of the army under Gorgey. 

The Austrians fell back westward to Pres- 
burg, within three days’ march of Vienna. 

Now appeared a proclamation of the Emperor 
of Russia declaring the necessity, and assert- 
ing the principle of interference. The old 
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Emperor of Austria had resigned in favor of 
his son, who now sought the alliance of Rus- 
sia, urging as a plea, the common interest of 
the two monarchs in Poland. 

Three armies now moved down upon 
Hungary, put in motion by the Autocrat. 
One from the northern side through Moravia, 
commanded by Paniutin—50,000 men; one 
through Gallicia, from the north east, 100,000, 
under Paskiewitch, to pass the Carpathian 
mountains, and overrun northern Hungary. 
Three other smaller divisions crossed the same 
range by other passes on the right and left, 
west, and southeast, of the main army; while at 
the same time, Jallachich, the Ban or military 
chief of Croatia, on the’south, acted against the 
southern provinces that bound his district on 
the north and west. 

Either from policy, as some have faintly sug- 
gested, or from inability to meet the enemy 
with a sufficient force at more points than one, 
the Hungarian President Kossuth, retreated, 
for the time with his adherents, to the 
heart of the great Hungarian plain, Czegled. 
To reach the Magyars at this point the invad- 
ing armies have to pass over a vast country 
left almost uninhabited, the cattle driven off, 
the bridges broken down, the green corn de- 
stroyed, and to be harassed on their approach 
by flying parties of Magyar horsemen, the 
finest cavalry in Europe. 

Meanwhile several severe conflicts have 
taken place between the Magyar armies under 
their leaders Bem and Gorgey, and the invad- 
ing armies. Neither side seeming unequal to 
the contest. 

By the last advices from Europe up to this 
date the 15th, it appears that the Ban of Cro- 
atia has been defeated by Bem, the leader of 
the southern Magyar army, and driven across 
the Danube, and that a considerable advantage 
has been gained over the Austro-Russian army 
by Gorgey, at Waitzen. 

The want of money is supplied by a govern- 
ment paper currency, issued by Kossuth, whose 
name gives it value with the people. 

Kossuth has made a successful effort to en- 
list the Jews in behalf of the Magyars; the 
Jews having been themselves levied upon by 
the Russians. 

Kossuth, it is said remains constantly on 
board an armed steamer, on the Danube, 
which transports him to Pesth, to Comorn, to 
Raab, to Buda, where his presence is necessary. 
Great crowds of the people await him at every 
landing place; processions of the clergy and 
people, carrying the red sword and the red 
cross, come up to meethim. With a powerful 
and rapid elocution, he preaches to them the 
holy war, the war of independence, and the 
oration is followed by hymns and prayers. It 
is thus that he everywhere arouses the people, 
and fills them with a desperate enthusiasm. 
Of the three leaders, Kossuth, Bem, and Gorgey, 
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most extraordinary things are related, showing 
in them a character of enthusiasm, and a 
chivalrous magnanimity, without parallel since 
the days of Washington. There is a gen- 
eral impression that these men aim to make 
Hungary a republic; its government has al- 
ways been constitutional; it will continue as 
before, if it attains its liberty, with perhaps 
the substitution of a President for life, or a 
continually re-elected President, instead of a 
king. 

Hungary has a powerful and wealthy aris- 
tocracy: the people are not democrats and 
know nothing of democracy—of radicalism 
they have a German infusion, but that is all. 
The Magyars are a religious and a liberty 
loving people; but they are also strongly at- 
tached to their ancient orders ; and any attempt 
to subvert them will, of necessity, fail; the 
condition of the people will be ameliorated, 
liberty of conscience wil] be granted to all; 
Kossuth has promised it to the Jews. The 
spirit of the present revolution seems to be cre- 
ated and to live in the eloquence of Kossuth ; 
he rouses the people to a hatred of the Emperor 
of Austria ; he appeals to their national preju- 
dices. 

From the remote distance at which we re- 
gard the revolution in Hungary, it seems to be 
managed by a few men; and depending upon a 
few, and not upon a mass of educated intelli- 
gence, it is more in the hands of accident than 
might be desired by the friends of European 
liberty. 

The powers of the invaders and of the inva- 
ded, seem to be nearly at a balance ; report 
says, that General Bem, in Transylvania, has 
gained still farther advantages ; that a dread- 
ful battle has been fought there, ending in a 
defeat of the Russians, after which no quarter 
was given; that the Russian army was driven 
into T'ransylvania—that a corps of 15000 Rus- 
sians were attacked and destroyed by only 
2000 Hungarians ; on the other side, the great 
battle at Waitzen is spoken of as extremely 
disastrous to the Russians—-the Magyar horse- 
men do great execution in the pursuit, wound- 
ing dangerously great numbers of the ngs 
with their sabres. The latest account from all 
parts of Hungary are extremely favorable. 
The Ban Jellachich has been defeated by a 
division of the Magyars, &c. 

Our limited space will not allow us to enter 
into the details of the numerous battles that 
have been lately fought in Hungary, almost all 
ending favorably for the cause of liberty ; and 
yet if Russia pursues her ancient policy, and 
continues to pour army after army into Hun- 
gary, we are persuaded that nothing can save 
that country, except an armed intervention of 
the neighboring powers. Oh for one years’ 


administration of a Mirabeau or a Lord Chat- 
ham, in France or England, to create a di- 
version in favor of this noble people ! 
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Italy. 


In our last number we gave our readers a 
concise notice of the fact, that the French army 
under Ondinot was engaged in battering the 
walls of Rome, with every expectation of a 
severe and protracted siege. The courage or 
the resources of the defenders, however, gave 
way much sooner than was anticipated. On 
the 29th of June, the eighth bastion of the de- 
fenses was captured by the besiegers, and a 
destructive cannonade opened upon the second 
line of defense. At this moment consternation 
fell upon the city. The troops, excepting the 
followers of Garibaldi, the Students, and the 
Lombard allies, began to lose courage. The 
ground of St. Pectro in Montorio must be de- 
fended, but they refused to advance to its de- 
fense. 

Garibaldi, holding in charge the Porta St. 
Pancrazio. informed the Triumvirate, that he 
could not much longer maintain his defense ; 
that if they were resolved to hold out, the in- 
habitants must be all sent over to the left bank 
of the Tiber, the bridges be then destroyed, and 
and a third line of defense established on this 
side the river. 

The National Assembly thereupon resumed 
its daily sitting, but nothing of consequence 
was concluded upon, the Triumvirs not com- 
municating the message of Garibaldi. At 
length a member rose and inquired why the 
message had not been communicated, where- 
upon the true position of affairs becoming known 
to the assembly, they passed certain resolu- 
tions, and it was determined to make the best 
possible terms. M. Mazzini opened commu- 
nication with Oudinot endeavoring to make 
terms, but that general would be fettered by 
no conditions, and after a great deal of fruit- 
less negotiation, it was agreed, that the French 
army should be sacaiiied to enter quietly into 
the city. An amnesty was granted, from 
which, however, Garibaldi and his followers, 
with the foreign troops were excluded. The 
hour of 10 o'clock, on the evening of the 
2d, was fixed upon for the entry of the French 
troops ; a manceuvre on the part of the Romans, 
to give Garibaldi and his troops full time to 
escape. 

At sunset of the same day, they moved off 
unnoticed to the mountains. As soon as his 
retreat was secured the defenses were left 
open to the French. 

Garibaldi it is said, took with him 4,000 in- 
fantry, and 500 horse, determined to take re- 
fuge in the Abruzzi, or to force their way into 
Venice. 

A strong division of the French army en- 
tered and took possession next morning, by the 
Porta del Popolo, of the famous hill Pincio. 
The height of St. Piedro was soon covered 
by the troops of France. 

These particulars were condensed from a 





full account given in the Times, and quoted 
from that paper by the New York Tribune. 

The following proclamation was published 
at Rome, on the 5th: 

“InHaBITANTs OF Rome! The general 
Commander-in-chief of the French army has 
named me governor of your city. I assume 
this character with the firm intention of second- 
ing energetically, by all the means in my power, 
the measures already taken by the General-in- 
chief to secure your tranquillity and protect 
your persons and your property. I take the 
following measures from this day: 1. Crowds 
in the streets are prohibited, and will be dis- 

tsed by force. 2. The retreat will be beaten 
at9 P. M. Circulation in the streets shall 
cease at half-past 9. At that hour public places 
shall be closed. 3. Political clubs which, con- 
trary to the proclamation of the General-in- 
chief, have not yet been closed; shall be so by 
force, and the proprietors or householders of 
the places where such circles might be found 
to exist shall be pursued with the greatest 
rigor. 4. Every violence or insult offered to 
our soldiers, or to those who are in friendly rela- 
tion with them, every impediment laid in the 
way of provisioning the army, shall be imme- 
diately punished in an exemplary way- 5. 
Physicians and public functionaries alone will 
be allowed freely to walk the streets at nigit, 
They must, however, be furnished with a pass, 
signed by the military authority, and shall be 
escorted from station to station to the place 
they intend to go. Inhabitants of Rome! you 
want order. } will guarantee it to you. Those 
who intend to prolong your oppression shall 
find in me an inflexible severity. 

The General of Division, ROSTOLAN. 

Rome, July 5.” 


The Pope, on receiving the keys of the Por- 
tese and San Pancrazio gates of Rome, named 
a commission that was to proceed to the Eter- 
nal City, to arrange with MM. de Corceiles 
and an Austrian agent, the mode of his return 
to Rome. The French, Belgian and Spanish 
Ministers have gone also to Rome for the same 
purpose. 

he private correspondence of the Opinione, 
of Turin writes, on the 5th : 

“ Hostile demonstrations continue. When 
a Frenchman enters a coffee-room, all the 
Italians withdraw. Several inn-keepers, be- 
ing afraid to lose their native customers, have 
refused to lodge the invaders. If, in the streets, 
a Frenchman apply for information, no reply is 
returned to him. Such is the situation of 
Rome. The English and American Consuls 
are our sole protectors. They deliver pass- 
ports to those who demand them, and are al- 
ways ready to extend their protection to the 
patriots who claim it.” 

The French were proceeding with great 
activity to the disarming of the Romans, and 
the feeling of hostility on both sides was not 
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by any means calmed by the measures which 
became necessary in the course of that opera- 
tion. The situation of Rome is without any 
change. Aninquiry has been instituted to dis- 
cover andpunish the murderers of Count Rossi. 

The Constituent Assembly of Rome has 
been dissolved by force by the French. The 
Representatives had protested, and declared 
that the sitting was prorogued to an indefinite 
day. 

"The Constitutionale Romano, which had 
suspended its publication, has reappeared. M. 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, accompanied by two 
secretaries, visited on the 8th all the public 
prisons, to ascertain if they contained political 
prisoners. Gen. Zamboni, who was confined 
in the castle of Santangelo, and all the other 
persons imprisoned for political offenses by the 
Republican Government were subsequently set 
at liberty. On the 8th, the new coffee-house 
was closed and occupied by the French toge- 
ther with the barrack of the riflemen at the 
Sapienza. Every day fresh troops and artillery 
arrived at Rome ; five pieces were planted in 
the Corso. All the wounded had been removed 
from the Pope’s palace, and a commission, 
composed of three cardinals, was expected to 
regulate with Gen. Oudinot the restoration of 
the Pontifical Government. 

Letters from Civitia Vecchia of the 11th 
inst., announces the occupation of Viterbo by a 
column of 3,000 French soldiers, who were 
met outside the gates by the Municipality and 
the National Guard. The Prefect of Viterbo, 
and the ex-Prefect of Civitia Vecchia, had been 
arrested. The French were said to have over- 
taken Garibaldi’s legion and captured the 
greater part of their baggage. On the 8th 
three or four of his men were brought prisoners 
into Rome, together with several wagons fill- 
ed with wounded. A band commanded by an 
Englishman named Forbes, and forming the 
advanced guard of the Legion of Pianciani, 
was said to be committing all sorts of excesses 
at Terni. A volumn of 4,000 Austrians had left 
Macerata for Umbria, and the Spaniards were 
said to have advanced to Velletri. Several 
customs officers, charged with the murder of a 
number of priests, they were directed to escort 
to San Calisto, had been arrested by order of 
Gen. Oudinot. 

The siege of Venice continues, now reduced 
to a blockade 

On July 16th, Rome was again brought 
under Papal sway, under the protection of the 
French Army, with shouts of “ viva I’ Italia,” 
“viva la Religion,” “viva la Francia ;’”’ but 
the whole is an effort of despotism. 


Germany. 

The Danish and Holstein war, is not yet at 
an end; during the armistice the regency of 
Sleswig Holstein continues to recruit its army, 
and to strengthen itself. The powerful inter- 





ference of Prussia is resisted by the Regency 
and the Diet. 


France. 


The policy of the President of the French 
ri re so called, continues to be suppressive 
and reactionary. We hear, in the Assembly, 
of new plans for the government of the press, 
and for the general reorganization and strength- 
ening of the government. Paris continues in 
the hands of military power; the bayonet 
governs. At present, it is a general sentiment 
in France, a sentiment which is the growth of 
necessity, that it is better to shape public opin- 
ion by argument, and so govern in the English 
and American fashion, than to maintain a hope- 
less series of revolutions. The great men, out 
of office, write, and appeal, and argue, and 
argue, and write, and appeal, while those in 
office have nothing on their hands, or in their 
thought but the forcible prevention of new re- 
volutions, by whatever means may seem for 
the time, most convenient and expedient. The 
prorogation of the assembly has been voted. 
General Cavaignac voted against the proroga- 
tion, but it passed by 294 against 247. The 
assembly will not separate until the 20th of 
the month. Democratic writers say, that the 
Republic has nothing to fear from dynastic 
pretensions : it is said, that General Cavaignac 
will be the next president. Several distin- 
guished Polish gentlemen have been banished 
from France, which proves beyond a question, 
that Russian diplomacy is powerful in that 
country. The Radicals affirm, that the two 
great enemies of the Republic are the clergy, 
and the Bank of France. . Radical revolutions 
look toward repudiation, and interfere dread- 
fully with the business of the country; it is, 
therefore, extremely natural that business- 
men should be opposed to revolutions. The 
Socialists leave religion out of their calcula- 
tions; it is, therefore, quite natural for the 
clergy to oppose Socialism. Louis Napoleon 
believes in a strong government, and is admit- 
ted, at last, to be a shrewd, enduring, and long- 
headed man; his progress toward absolute 
power is by Sadat but sure steps; he may 
become Dictator, possibly, Emperor. But the 
French are a people for whom no calculations 
can be made, and the danger they fear is scarce- 
ly ever the danger that impends. 


England. 


Since the repeal of the Navigation laws, 
things remain very quiet in England ; the min- 
istry, for the present, hold their place, but the 
Protectionists are evidently gathering strength. 
The most remarkable events of the times seem 
to be the Queen’s visit to Ireland, the sympa- 
thetic meeting for the Hungarians, and ef- 
forts to improve the condition of the poorer 
classes and of the public health. 
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In London, on the 23d of July, a great con- 
course of the English friends of the Magyar 
liberties, met at London Tavern, to express 
their sympathy with that brave, but unfortu- 
nate and unfriended people. Among those 
resent were Mr. Cobden, Lord Nugent, Wil- 
iam Howitt, &c. Mr. Cobden addressed the 
meeting with great effect. He put forth the 
principle, that the liberty of every nation should 
be regarded as sacred, the principle of non- 
interference, except for the defense of national 
liberties. He said that every nation ought to 
be allowed to regulate its own affairs. He 
thought favorably of the cause of the Hunga- 
rians, and spoke with great severity against 
Russian interference. “What I am here to- 
day for,’ said Mr. Cobden, “is to rouse the 
feelings of the peace party in this country 
against the aggression of Russia. We may be 
asked, how can you bring moral force to bear 
upon these armed despots? I will tell you. 
We can stop the supplies. Why Russia can’t 
carry on two campaigns beyond her own fron- 
tiers without coming to Western Europe for a 
loan. She never has done so without being 
either subsidized by England or borrowing 
money from Amsterdam. I tell you I have 
paid a visit there, and I assert that they cannot 
carry on two campaigns in Hungary without 
either borrowing money in Western Europe or 
robbing the Bank at St. Petersburgh. [ know 
that the Russian party here and abroad would 
rather that I should send against them a 
squadron of cavalry and a battery of cannon, 
than that I should fire off the facts that I am 
about to tell you. I say, then, that Russia can 
net carry on two campaigns without a loan. 
In 1829, Russia was engaged in a war with 
Turkey, but after one campaign she was ob- 
liged to go to Hope, of Amsterdam, and borrow 
40,000,000 florins to carry on a war of two 
years’ duration. In 1831, when the Poles rose 
in insurrection against Russia, if it had not 
been for the assistance of Hope, of Amsterdam, 
Russia could not have carried on that nine 
months’ war. The loan, I understand, was 
called in England, the Pole-murdering loan. 
Well now, I want to know, can’t we, as a peace 
party, do something to prevent Russia or Aus- 
tria raising a loan in Western Europe again ? 
The whole contest depends upon that. I have 
told you they cannot carry on a war without 
either robbing the Bank of St. Petersburgh or 
borrowing money abroad. There is no one in 
their own country from whom they can bor- 
row ; there is not a citizen who can lend them 
a farthing. The rumors of the wealth of Rus- 
sia exist because their diplomatists, who are 
clever, cunning men, invent falsehoods, which 
no one who knows the real condition of the 
country could believe for a moment. They 
tell us that the Emperor has gold mines 
in Siberia, from which he can draw any pos- 
sible amount of gold, and that is a story which 





is believed even by some honorable gentlemen 
in Threadneedle street. Now, I have been 
there, and I know what is the value of those 
mines. The Russian government does not 
work those mines itself, but receives a per 
centage upon the working of these mines by 
others. After the gold-mine delusion is dispel- 
led, they tell you that the Emperor of Russia 
has a great amount of specie in the vaults of 
the fortress of St. Petersburgh. Yes, there is 
a reserve of specie there, gece as we have 
a reserve of specie in the Bank of England, but 
it is a reserve of £14,000,000 to meet a circu- 
lation of £40,000,000 or £50,000,000. If it 
comes to a war, Russia must either come for 
a foreign loan or rob the bank ; and if the Em- 
peror takes that money, he takes what no more 
belongs to him, and what he has no more right 
to take, than if the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came down to Threadneedle street and 
took the reserve out of the vaults there. ‘There 
are men here present who know I am speaking 
the truth. I know it, because I have been on 
the spot and made it my business to understand 
these things. I should never have spoken thus 
of the poverty of Russia, if she had not violated 
a principle which every man who admires 
Hungarian fortitude and courage, and feels an 
interest in the cause of liberty and patriotism, 
is bound to further and uphold. Well, these 
are my moral means, by which I invite the 
peace party to put down this system of loaning. 
Now, will any one in the city of London dare 
to be a party to a loan to Russia, either direct- 
ly or openly, or by agency and co-partnership 
with any house in Amsterdam or Paris? Will 
any one dare, I say, to come before the citizens 
of this free country and avow that he has lent 
his money for the purpose of cutting the throats 
of the innocent people of Hungary? I have 
heard such a project talked of. But let it only 
assume a shape, and I promise you, that we, 
the peace party, will have such a meeting as 
has not yet been held in London, for the pur- 
pose of denouncing the blood-stained project— 
for the purpose of pointing the finger of scorn 
at the house or the individuals who would em- 
ploy their money in such a manner—for the 
purpose of fixing an indelible stigma of infamy 
upon the men who would lend their money for 
such a vile, unchristian, and barbarous pur- 
pose. That is my moral force. As for Aus- 
tria, no one, I suppose, would ever think of 
lending her money. Why, she has been bank- 
rupt twice within the last forty years, and now 
her paper money is at a discount of 15 per 
cent. As the peace party throughout the 
country, we will raise a crusade against the 
credit of every government that is carrying on 
an unholy war. If Russia should take a step 
that required England or any other great mari- 
time power, like the United States, to attack 
that Power, why we should fall like a thunder- 
bolt upon her. 
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Critical Notices. 





Retribution ; or, the Vale of Shadows—A Tale 
of Passion. By Emma D. E. Nevirr Soutu- 
wortu. N. York : Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


A critical friend, who has read this novel, 
pronounces it nearly, if not quite equal in pow- 
erand interest to the famous “Jane Eyre.” 
The style is eloquent, and refined, the plot con- 
sistent, and powerful, the characters natural and 
strongly marked. 


David Copper field—No. 4. With a plate. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. The same published 
in an elegant form, by Joun Witey, 161 
Broadway, New York. 1849. 


This work of Dickens’ seems to ourselves 
his very best; certainly his best written. It 
shows more art and study, the style is purer, 
it is freer from the author's peculiar faults, has 
no “maudlin” in it, and is altogether a de- 
licious affair, though the sadness of the history 
of poor little Copperfield renders it too pathetic 
for very sensitive nerves. 


History of the Constituent Assembly of France— 
from May 1848. By J. F. Cocxran, Esq. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


A brilliant, lively, and sensible series of po- 
litical sketches, taken by the author from per- 
sonal observation in the galleries of the French 
Assembly. The book conveys a remarkably 
vivid impression of the leading men of the 
present French Republic. The style is culti- 
vated and at the same time easy and conver- 
sational. 


Bulwer and Forbes on the Water Treatmeni— 
Edited, with additional matter, by RoLanp 
8. Hovauton, A. M., M.D. New York: 
Geo. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1849. 


The press teems with works on the Water- 
Cure. This is a reproduction of Bulwer’s 
famous letter from the Malvern Hills, on the 
benefits and pleasures which he himself re- 
ceived from it; to which is added a regular 
scientific treatise by Dr. Forbes. The volume 
is elegantly got up. 
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The History of Pendennis—his fortunes and 
misfortunes, his friends and his greatest enemy. 
By W. M. Tuackeray. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 82 Cliff street. 


The author of “ Vanity Fair,” and what we 
like still better, of the “Great Hoggarty Dia- 
mond,” has a style that ranks, for simplicity 
and bon hommie, with that of Charles Lamb. 
As an author he can only be compared with 
Dickens, but he is also as unlike that admira- 
ble delineator as he is unlike Lamb, or Field- 
ing. Thackeray, notwithstanding his sarcastic 
vein, is essentially the prince of good fellows 
in print. He is an author in whom one may 
place confidence. You sit down to him, as to 
a table where you are sure of good cooking, 
an amiable and witty company. In such a 
spirit and with such a contidence, shall we sit 
down, by and by, and read Pendennis, and then 
we will be able to make up our minds whether 
the author has “ exceeded himself” or “ fallen 
short of himself,’ &c. &c. 


The wovks of Washington Irving—hew edition, 
revised by the Author's own hand. Vol. IL 
The Sketch Book. NewYork: G. P. Put- 
nam. 1849. 


Mr. Irving's works never weary in the read- 
ing. Amore elegant master of English has 
not appeared this century; he is the only 
writer who hassucceeded in the style of Addison 
and the classics, and is perhaps the last of that 
school. The Sketch Book is generally suppos- 
ed to be his best work. 

This edition has an English look. The style 
of “ getting up” is English, the pages delight- 
fully open and clear, the work cheap. 


A Second Visit to the United States of North 
America. By Sir Cuartes Lyett, F. R.S8., 
President of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
2 vols. 


Sir Charles Lyell is the only English trav- 
eller in this country, who writes without pre- 
judice, if indeed he is not strongly prejudiced 
in favor of republican institutions. 

No features of our country, or of our social 
system, escape his keen scientific vision. 
Churches, courts, families, scenery, geology, 
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&c. &c.—the enterprise of our citizens, their 
prejudices, and peculiar sentiments ; the pro- 
gress of education, all are discussed ina clear, 
vigorous style, and with a peculiar force and 
classic simplicity of manner which character- 
izes the writings of this excellent author. Hav- 
ing won the very first position as a writer 
upon the grandest topics of science, he now 
adds the reputation of having written the best 
book on America. Scientific men of eminence 
in France and England, are very generally 
liberal, and many of them republican, in senti- 
ment. The habit of accurate investigation 
dissipates their prejudices and leads them to 
take a very accurate view of the affairs of 
men, as well as those of nature. 





Humes’s History of England. Boston. 1849. 


Phillips, Sampson, & Co., of Boston, have 
published a very elegant edition of Humes’ 
history of England, prefaced by his Autobio- 
graphy. ‘This edition is in small octavo, and 
is the most convenient one we have seen. 

The volumes are small octavo, and cheaply 
got up—a good table and library edition. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written against this elegant and accomplished 
historian, his work is still felt to be the most 
perfect one of its kind. A careful comparison 
of facts will indeed discover a few errors, and 
perhaps some misrepresentations, the result of 
bias and prejudice, in his narrative ; but take 
him as a whole, we do not know his equal in 
the language, and as a model of pure correct 
English, he is not admitted to have a superior. 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun 
Ruskin, Author of “ Modern Painters.” New 
York : John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


This is one of the most remarkable and ele- 
gant works of the year, a fit companion for the 
“ Modern Painters.” 

The “ Seven Lamps” are the seven princi- 
ples, or rather “sentiments,” which should 
guide the architect in the construction of en- 
during works. These, as our author enumer- 
ates them, the lamps of Sacrifice, of Truth, of 
Power, of Beauty, of Memory, and of Obedi- 
ence. 

The Lamp of Sacrifice prompts to the offer- 
ing of precious things. It devotes the grandest 
efforts and the most costly and durable mate- 
rials to the work. 

The Lamp of Truth directs simplicity and 
sincerity to be observed in the work ; it excludes 
false ornaments, architectural deceptions, and 
every effort to produce grand effects with mean, 
hollow, and contemptible materials. 

The Lamp of Power directs dignity, grandeur 





and vastness, to be aimed at in buildings erected 
for a sacred or a civil purpose. : 

The Lamp of Beauty. In this chapter grace 
and beauty are treated of, as far as these qual- 
ities can be communicated to architectural 
designs ; especially in the imitation of organic 
forms. 

The Lamp of Life. This chapter treats of 
the peculiar vitality of the different “styles” of 
architecture, as they are significant and com- 
plete in themselves. 

The Lamp of Memory. Of durability, and 
the erection of works with a view to the admi- 
ration and respect of future ages, and as monu- 
ments and memorials of the present; com- 
municating to buildings a quality at once of 
venerableness and persistence. 

The Lamp of Obedience. Opposed to foolish 
efforts at innovation, and inculcating a respect 
for what is established. It condemns the puer- 
ile ambition of originality. 

It were impossible in the brief space of a 
notice, to enter upon a discussion of the merits 
of this admirable but often faulty and eccentric 
production. That it is a valuable addition to 
our literature, and that it may be read by any 
one with profit, is all the praise that we can 
here expend upon it. 


The early Dramas and Romances of Schiller. 

Henry G. Bohn. London: 1849. 
Humboldt's Cosmos. H.G. Bohn. London. 

These very cheap and convenient volumes 
have been sent us by the agents of the pub- 
oe in this country, Messrs. Bangs, Platt & 

0. 

The first are very spirited translations of 
Schiller’s Robbers, Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, 
The Ghost-Seer, and The Sport of Des- 
tiny, chiefly by the publisher, Mr. Bohn, him- 
self. 

The edition of the Cosmos is an’ exceedingly 
cheap and convenient one. Of the merits of 
this great work we have spoken at large in a 
former number. i 


oy 


_ 


The History of Alexander the Great, and the 
History of Julius Cesar. Harper and Broth- 
ers. New York: 1849. 


These are other two volumes of the series of 
Jacob Abbott, and no books of the kind are 
more happily designed and written. 

In a very condensed form, and most lucid 
style, Mr. Abbott gives in these portraitures, 
sketches of the actions and the lives of these 
heroes more satisfactory to the class of readers 
at which he aims, than many more pretentious 
writers. We confess, in their perusal, to hav- 
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ing had our memories delightfully refreshed 
with classic things, thoughts, and incidents. 
Beautiful volumes they are for “ the home cir- 


Mardi; and a voyage thither. By Herman 
Metvitte. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 


Mr. Melville, we are sorry to hint, has failed 
in this book. “ Vaulting ambition has over- 
leaped itself.” Every page of the book un- 
doubtedly exhibits the man of genius, and facile 
writer, but exhibits also pedantry and affecta- 
tion. We are confident that the faults are 
attributable to the praise (we would not say 
excessive) that the author’s other delightful 
works, Typee and Omoo, received, especially 
on the other side of the Atlantic. And the 
particular “flattering unction” which did the 
mischief deplored in the present work, was the 
astonishment expressed that a common sailor 
should exhibit so much reading and knowledge 
of literature. 

This was evidently the Author’s weak point, 
and he thereupon (certainly with great ingenu- 
ity,) contrives a story, the scenes of which are 
among semi-savages, and in unknown islands 
of the ocean, that shall be illustrated on every 
page by allusions to things historical and liter- 
ary, scientific, theological, and mythological, of 
all ages and nations. We half suspect, how- 
ever, that Mr. Melville has intended this as a 
quiz, but at any rate he has overdone it, and 
made a tedious book. 


A Supplement to the Plays of Shakspeare, com- 
prising the Seven Dramas that have been as- 
cribed to his pen. Edited by W. Gitmore 
Simms, Esq., with notes and an introduc- 
tion toeach play. New York: George F. 
Coolidge and Brother. 


This is the only edition of these curious, in- 
teresting, and disputed Plays, that has been pub- 
lished in this country. The accomplished 
Editor has very agreeably, and with much 
learning and talent, executed his task of com- 
mentator. On the merits of the question of 
authenticity, he has set forth many ingenious 
arguments to prove the probability of the hand 





Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography. By Wasutxe- 
ton Irvine. G. P,. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
New York: 1849. 


The Publisher has just sent us a volume— 
half an hour ago—which we should continue 
reading the rest of the morning, were it not for 
the necessity of an interruption long enough 
for the inditing of this poor notice. A more 
delightful production, a more humane, generous, 
racy, fascinating biography has not been written 
on either side the Atlantic. The style is abso- 
lutely faultless, not even the usual appearance 
of study which marks most of Mr. Irving’s 
pages. If this work is a new production of 
Mr. Irving’s, (for we have never seen or heard 
of it before, such possibly may be the depth of 
our ignorance, or such our evil fate,) it carries 
the Author’s reputation, we make bold to say, 
above any previous work. It combines the 
three elements of a perfect biography, to inter- 
est one in the character and in favor of the 
man, to convey a vast deal of curious collateral 
information, and to keep attention fixed by an 
elegant and continuous narrative. Itis a book 
that one may read at all times, and in almost 
any state of mind. 


The Lady Alice ; or, The New Una. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. : 1849. 


This book has created a sensation at which 
no reader of it will be surprised. It is unques- 
tionably a work of genius. A brilliant debut 
of a writer destined we should say to great 
fame, if discarding outre theories, he should 
give himself up to the artistic genius with 
which he is possessed. It is simply one of the 
most brilliant novels we have ever read. 


A TREATISE OF ALGEBRA, for the use of schools 
and colleges ; by S. Chase, Prof. of Mathematics in Dart- 
mouth College. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way. Philadelphia, G. 8. Appleton, 164 Chesnut st. 1849, 


Mecuanic’s Assistant. A thorough practical 
treatise on Mensuration and the Sliding Rule; treating also 
of the Laws of Motion; by D. M. Kuapen, A. M. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 1849. 

D. Appteton & Co. are also preparing for 
publication, A Dictionary or Macuines, Me- 
cHANIcS, ExcinE Work, AND ENGINEERING ; de- 
signed for practical working-men and engineers. 
Compiled and prepared by Oliver Byrne, for- 
merly Prof. of Mathematics in the College of 
Engineers, London. : 





of the great master being in them ; but on the 


whole we do not think he has cared to convince | 


his readers, 

The public are indebted to the enterprising 
publishers of a very elegant edition of Shak- 
speare, Messrs. G. Coolidge and Brother, for 
this very acceptable addition to our Shakspe- 
rian Literature. It makes a supplementary 
vojume of great interest. 


MemorisL OF THE Late Hon. Davin 8. Jonzs, 
with Appendix of Notices of the Jones Family of Queen’s 

| County. New York, Stanford & Swords. 1549. 

| LerTers FROM THE ALLEGHANY MovunTatns; 
by Charles Lanman, author of a Tour to the River Sague- 
nay. G. P. Putnam, New York. 1849. 

Srory or a Genius, on Cota Mont; by the 

| author of ‘‘How to Win Love,’’ “‘ Michael the Miner,’ 

&c. First Am edition, 2mo. D. Appleton & Co., New 

York, 1849, 
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Sourney’s Common Prace Book ; edited by his 
son-in-law, John Wood Warter, Esq. (Reprint,) New 
York, Harper & Brothers; 2 vols., 8vo. 

History oF THE AmericaAN Brste Soctery, 
with engraved likness of Hon. Elias Boudinot, L. L. D.; by 
W. P. Strickland, one of the Society’s agents. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

Manvat or Anctrent GeocrarpHy anp His- 
Tory ; by Wilhelm Patz, principal tutor at the Gymnasium 
of Doren. Translated from the German; edited by the 
Rev. Thomas K. Arnold; revised and corrected from the 
London edition. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1849. 

Cottot’s New Frencu Reaper; a delightful 
selection from the French comedies. D. Appleton & Co. 
1849, 

Sevect Iranian Comentgs, translated from the 
Italian of Goldoni, Giraud, and Nota. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co 1549. 

Joves’ Boox-Keeric. This work has the rare 
merit in its class of Being both simple and comprehen- 
sive ; the edition is elegamt, » New York, John Wiley ; 1849. 

Jonx Witey, 161 Broadway, also announces 
the following : 

Boox-Keerine anp AccounTANTSHIP, Element- 
ary and Practical; in two parts, with a Key for Teachers. 
For schools, self-instraction, or counting-house reference ; 
imperial 8vo., cloth, 

Root & Sweerzim’s New Co.iection of 
Church Music. Cblong ]6mo., half bound, 

Apams, Root AND SWEETsIR’s SINGER’s Man- 
VAL; 12mo., cloth. 

Downina’s Country Hovsss ; or New Designs 
for Rural Residences, with Interior, Furniture, &c. ; 8vo. 
Caprain CLaripce’s Guipe to Hypropatay, 
as applied to every disease ; with notes on the cure of dis- 

ease in Horses and Cattle. 12mo. 


Rev. H. Seymour’s Pirermace to Rome. 


The following works have also been sent by 
the publishers to this office; our limited space 
compels us merely to name them for the pre- 
sent, reserving such as promise entertainment 
for a fuller notice next month. 

Liserty’s Trumps; an epic poem of more than 
20,000 lines, descriptive «f the American Revolution; by 
Robert W. Landis. John Wiley, New York. 1849. 

Crass Book or ZooLoGy ; a school book, with a 
large number of illustrations well executed. A small and 
cheap volame. 1D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1842, 

A Lirt ror tHe Lazy. The author has been 
ata great feast of Janguages, and stolen the scraps. Very 
curious and full of entertainment. George P. Putnam, New 
York ; 1549, 

Tue Curty’s History or Rome; by E. M. Se- 
well, author of Amy Herbert, &c. &c. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York; 1849. 

Breuican anD Puysicat History or man; by 
Josiah C. Nott, M. D. of Mobile, Alabama, with preface by 
J. D. B. De Bow. Esq , editor of De Bow's Commercial Re- 
view. Bartlett & Welford, No. 7 Astor House, New-York; 
1841, 

D. Arpteton & Co. have in press a num- 
ber of new and valuable books, as follows : 
SovuTHERN AND WeEsTERN TRAVELLERS GUIDE; 

an indispensable travelling companion, illustrated with 23 

maps, and plans of cities. I6mo. 

OtienvDorr’s Exvrmentary Frencn Gram- 
mar ; Or Lessons in French. Ed. by G. WiGreene. 18mo. 


Oliendorf’s system of teaching the modern languages is the 
one most generally in use by good teachers. 


Living AvuTuors or Exetanp; by Thomas 
Powell, 12mo. 





Contrisutions TO Lecat Science; by John 
Anthon. 8vo. 

Byrye’s New Metuop or CatcuLatine THE 
LOGARITAMS OF ANY GIVEN NUMBER. 12mo. 

Exercises In Greek Composition ; by Prof. 
Boise of Brown University, 12mo. 

Cicero pe Orricus. With Notes, by Prof. 
Thather of Yale College, 12mo. 

Cicmro’s Orations. By that very learned and 
elegant scholar, Professor Johnson, of New York University, 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. also communicate 

the following catalogue of new works from 

their press. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 

I, Companion To “ THe WoMEN oF THE Bre.” 
In one very elegant volume, imperial octavo. 

Tae Women or THE New anv Otp Testa- 
MENT. A series of eighteen exquisitely finished engravings 
of Female Characters of the New and Old Testament, with 
descriptions by various eminent American Clergymen. Ed, 
by the Rev. Dr. E. B Sprague. 

II. Uniform with the above, a new edition, in a new style of 
binding. 

Tue Women or tue Brete, delineated in a 
series of Sketches of prominent Females mentioned in 
Scripture, by Clergymen of the United States, Illustrated 
HY 18 characteristic steel engravings. Edited by Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, D. D. One beautifully printed imperial 
octavo vol. handsomely bound. 

III. In one vol. octavo, containing twelve new and finely ex 
ecuted Steel Engravings, 

Tue Four Gosrets. Arranged as a Practical 
Family Commentary, for every Day in the Year. By the 
Author of ‘* The Peep of Day,’’ &. Edited with an In- 
troductory Preface, by. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of 
St. George’s Church, N. Y. 

IV. Tue Lirerary Gem. An Illustrated 
Souvenir for all Seasons. Nineteen highly finished steel 
engravings, 1 vol. roy. 8vo. iendiasinaly ba. 

V. Hearts anp Homes. A Domestic Story. 
By Mrs. Ellis, Illustrated with fine steel engravings. One 
handsome 8vo. vol. 

VI. A New Edition, with additional illustrations. 

Tue Sacrep Ports or ENGLanp anp AMERICA 
during three centuries. With Biographical and Critical 
Notices, by Rufus W. Griswold. One handsome octavo 
volume. 


NEW JUVENILES. 
I. Tares anp Stories FRoM THE GERMAN. 
Translated by G. P. Quackenboss, Illustrated by Orr. 
If. A New Story Boox, by Miss Pardoe. 


III. Tates or TrRavEL anp ADVENTURE, with 
numerous illustrations. 16mo, 


IV. Lives anp ANnEcpoTrEs or ILLUsTRIOUS 
Men; adapted for the Amusement and Instruction of 
Youth. 16mo. 

V. American Historicat TAtes ror Yours, 
16mo. 

VI. Porutar Morat Tates ror Youtn. By 
Mary Howitt. 

Vil. My Juvrenitre Days; and other Tales. 
By Mary Howitt. 


VIII. Taves anv Stories ror Boys anpGirts. 


By Mary Howitt. 

IX. Innocence or CurtpHoop. By Mrs. Col- 
man. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, 16mo. 

X. Aunt Fanny’s Story-Boox, a new edition. 
Illustrated. 

















